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“It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy  intercourse  with 
superior  minds,  and  these  invaluable  means  of  communication  are  in 
the  reach  of  all.  In  the  best  books,  great  men  talk  to  us,  give  us  their 
most  precious  thought  and  join  their  souls  into  ours.  ” 

— Channning. 


‘ 4  Books  are  the  food  of  youth,  the  delight  of  old  age,  the  ornament 
of  prosperity,  the  refuge  and  comfort  of  adversity;  a  delight  at 
home,  and  no  hindrance  abroad,  companions  by  night,  in  traveling,  in 
the  country.  ’  ’ 

— Cicero. 


“Next  to  acquiring  good  friends,  the  best  acquisition  is  that  of 
good  books.  ’ , 


— C .  C.  Colton. 


“Employ  your  time  in  improving  yourselves  by  other  men’s  docu¬ 
ments;  so  shall  you  come  easily  by  what  others  have  labored  hard  for. 
Prefer  knowledge  to  wealth;  for  one  is  transitory,  the  other 
perpetual.  ’  ’ 

— Socrates. 


“It  is  books  that  teach  us  to  refine  our  pleasures  when  young,  and 
which,  having  so  taught  us,  enable  us  to  recall  them  with  satisfaction 
when  old.  ” 


— Leigh,  Hunt. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


E  are  never  too  young  to  be  told  the  story 
of  literature,  to  learn  of  famous  books  and 
writers  in  different  lands,  and  to  get  an  intro¬ 
duction,  however  brief,  to  their  spirit  and  character. 

In  one  of  R.  L.  Stevenson’s  tales,  the  reader  fol¬ 
lows  entranced  the  adventurous  explorer  in  search  of 
hidden  treasures.  That  was  a  notable  quest  indeed, 
but  is  not  the  search  for  wisdom,  beauty,  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  books  of  the  nations  a  still  greater 
achievement  ? 

This  volume  has  just  such  an  aim  in  view — to  lead 
the  young  people  in  their  eager  years,  when  they  are 
thrilled  by  high  ambitions  and  ardent  hopes,  through 
the  wondrous  realm  of  literature,  to  explore  its  in¬ 
exhaustible  treasures,  to  dive  into  its  precious  waters, 
to  wander  at  will  along  its  sunny  meadows,  to  mount 
its  frowning  walls  of  romance,  and  scale  fearlessly  its 
lofty  heights. 

It  is  a  marvelous  kingdom  and  the  young  people 
who  early  learn  about  it  have  a  friend  for  life  that 
refines  their  tastes,  strengthens  their  minds,  develops 
their  powers,  and  makes  them  enjoy  the  rarest  hap¬ 
piness,  as  they  become  possessed  of  a  wealth  of  which 
they  can  never  be  deprived  amid  all  the  changes  of  the 
years. 

In  this  volume  the  leading  nations  and  literatures 
pass  in  successive  review  from  the  earliest  rude  writ¬ 
ing  on  rock  or  mound  to  the  ripest  products  of  the 
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genius  of  today.  What  a  superb  testimony  to  the 
capacity  of  the  human  mind — this  slow  but  steady 
awakening  in  every  land  from  the  elementary  sign  to 
the  completed  hook,  as  the  untaught  savage  became 
with  the  ages  a  Shakespeare! 

If  the  young  grow  gradually  acquainted  with  litera¬ 
ture  and  learn  to  love  the  books  which  are  for  all 
time,  there  is  no  danger  that  the  world  will  return  to 
savagery,  and  Homer,  Isaiah,  Virgil,  Firdausi,  St. 
Augustine,  Milton,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Moliere,  Cer¬ 
vantes,  with  the  brilliant  leaders  of  thought  in  our  own 
and  every  era  fade  away  from  memory.  The  Dark 
Ages  can  only  recur  when  we  close  our  minds  to  the 
beauty  and  charm,  the  power  and  variety  of  the 
world’s  literature. 

Within  such  a  volume’s  necessary  limitations,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  more  than  serve  a  kind  of  introduction 
to  the  feast,  to  furnish  a  convenient  outline  or  sum¬ 
mary,  to  be  a  simple  sign  post,  not  a  broad  roadway. 
Yet  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  be  interesting  to  the 
special  class  of  readers  in  view  and  provide  for  them 
entertainment  as  well  as  instruction.  And  in  the 
variety  and  diversity  of  the  subjects  and  authors,  one 
is  only  carrying  out  Goethe’s  idea  in  his  introduction 
to  Faust : 

il Would  you  please  many,  you  must  give  good  measure; 

Then  each  will  something  find  to  yield  him  pleasure. 

The  more  you  give,  the  greater  sure  your  chance  is 
To  please  by  varying  scenes  such  various  fancies. ” 

It  has  been  a  delightful  labor — we  are  almost  re¬ 
luctant  to  close  it — this  volume’s  preparation,  and 
while  some  help  has  been  derived  from  favorite  his¬ 
torians  of  literature,  no  authority  has  been  blindly 
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followed,  when  original  sources  could  not  be  reached. 
In  this  connection  special  recognition  is  to  he  given 
to  the  services  of  Professor  Dr.  Tolman,  of  Vanderbilt 
University;  Professor  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Columbia;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dr.  Paton,  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary; 
Professor  Dr.  Jastrow,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Dr.  D.  D.  Luckenbill,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  for  their  noteworthy  contributions,  and  the 
promptness  with  which  they  responded  to  the  request 
for  cooperation. 


A.  S.  Isaacs. 


PART  L 

Introductory  Chapters. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Dawn  of  Literature. 

HEN  a  boy  or  girl  takes  a  favorite  vol¬ 
ume  in  hand,  it  may  be  an  entertaining 
tale,  a  fairy  story,  a  book  of  travel  in 
foreign  lands,  a  history  of  a  great  na¬ 
tion,  a  biography  of  a  famous  author,  a 
stirring  drama  or  a  delightful  poem — 
the  reader,  so  happy  for  the  moment, 
never  thinks  of  the  thousands  of  years 
since  the  world  began  to  have  a  literature. 

What  a  wonderful  change  since  the  dawn  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  Orient,  once  so  distant  and  now  so  much 
nearer  with  travel  and  the  telegraph!  In  those  days, 
whether  by  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  by  the  Euphrates  in 
Babylonia,  or  somewhere  between  the  lands  those 
rivers  enclose,  wherever  was  the  oldest  center  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  culture,  young  people  could  not  have  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  reading  to  such  a  degree  as  our  young 
people  can  boast  of  today.  Of  course,  children  in 
those  far  away  centuries  and  climes  were  bright-eyed, 
cheerful,  lovable  children,  just  like  English,  German 
or  American  children.  They  had  their  games,  sports, 
amusements,  occupations.  They  loved  the  sunlight 
and  the  cool  breezes;  they  had  their  sorrows  and 
disappointments  at  home  and  at  school.  Cradle  songs 
were  sung  to  them  by  their  mothers;  fairy  tales  (some 
of  which  are  still  preserved)  were  told  them  by  their 
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elders  in  the  long  evenings,  with  the  tall  trees  close 
to  their  simple  dwellings. 

It  is  not  to  he  doubted,  however,  that  literature 
then  was  hardly  as  extensive  or  as  varied  for  the 
young  as  in  our  day  when  the  best  authors  write  for 
children,  and  millions  of  books  and  magazines  for  their 
special  benefit  are  issued  every  year  throughout  the 
world.  All  this  we  owe  to  the  discovery  of  printing 
and  the  manufacture  of  paper,  which  you  can  read 
about  in  Volume  X.  It  is  a  much  easier  matter  to 
write  books  now  than  in  centuries  when  the  printing 
press  was  unknown  and  writings  had  to  be  copied  by 
hand  slowly  and  carefully.  Hence  literature  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  blessings 
which  we  all  enjoy.  Just  imagine,  if  you  can,  what 
kind  of  a  world  ours  would  be,  if  there  were  no  books, 
no  libraries,  no  literature! 

THE  EARLIEST  WRITINGS. 

Now  the  earliest  writings  that  have  come  down  to 
us  were  not  written  with  the  pen  and  certainly  not 
for  young  people.  They  are  called  inscriptions  and 
are  found  on  the  rocks,  or  in  caves  or  on  stone  pillars, 
often  on  plates  of  marble  and  copper.  They  tell  of 
great  victories  over  other  nations,  of  lofty  buildings 
erected,  and  are  of  much  historical  value.  Sometimes 
the  inscription  would  appear  on  the  palace  wall,  like 
the  one  the  Persian  King  Darius  (516-515  B.C.)  set 
up  at  Persepolis,  whereon  in  nearly  a  thousand  lines 
he  told  of  his  triumphs.  If  there  had  been  no  Chinese 
“book-burner,”  Chang  Wang,  who  destroyed  the  great 
bulk  of  Chinese  literature  (220-205  B.C.)  and  con¬ 
demned  to  labor  on  the  Great  Wall  (you  can  read  of 
this  high  wall  in  the  Story  of  China  in  Volume  II) 
any  person  found  with  a  book  in  his  possession,  China 
might  show  some  of  the  oldest  books  in  the  world. 

For  possibly  the  oldest  writings,  burnt  on  brick 
tablets  and  dating  back  nearly  four  thousand  years, 
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you  must  go  to  the  Assyrian — Babylonians.  Fire, 
earthquake,  and  war  have  destroyed  the  great  libraries 
that  their  rulers  collected.  Happily  the  mounds 
which  have  so  long  concealed  the  site  of  once  famous 
cities  are  giving  up  their  treasures,  and  the  explorer  Js 
pickaxe  and  spade  are  restoring  a  buried  literature. 
There  is  great  variety  in  these  books — of  course,  they 
are  not  books  in  our  sense  of  the  word — which  are 
being  recovered  from  the  earth,  a  hundred  feet  and 
more  below  the  surface.  They  are  rich  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  law,  mathematics,  grammar,  history,  with 
many  hymns,  legends,  and  curious  fables.  In  tombs, 
too,  and  on  precious  gems,  can  be  read  very  old 
writings. 

In  Egypt  the  inscriptions  are  very  numerous  on 
rocks  and  temple  walls  or  close  to  tombs,  and  are 
cut  with  chisels  of  bronze  and  steel,  while  thousands 
of  papyri — you  will  soon  learn  more  about  the 
papyrus — reveal  wonderfully  the  thoughts  and  deeds 
of  that  nation  from  the  remotest  ages — the  golden 
period  being  fully  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the 
common  era.  The  literature  which  has  thus  been  pre¬ 
served  is  varied,  religious  works  occupying  the  first 
place.  The  oldest  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  were 
written  several  thousand  years  ago  and  are  still  the 
foundation  of  human  morality.  The  Hebrews  must 
have  been  skilled  in  the  art  of  writing  at  a  very  remote 
period. 

Now  we  regard  works  which  are  preserved  today  in 
different  forms  and  which  were  written  in  the  early 
ages  of  ancient  nations  as  denoting  the  dawn  of 
literature.  In  reality  they  indicate  a  highly  advanced 
civilization,  in  some  lines  not  so  inferior  to  our  own. 
When  was  the  actual  dawn  or  beginning,  we  do  not 
definitely  know.  It  must  have  been  ages  before  exist¬ 
ing  remains  and  discoveries  that  go  back  so  many 
centuries.  Nor  will  we  ever  be  able  exactly  to  tell. 
This  we  do  know,  that  as  soon  as  man  began  to  learn 
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the  alphabet  and  practise  the  art  of  writing,  he  ex¬ 
pressed,  at  first  in  a  rude  way  and  then  more  per¬ 
fectly,  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  songs,  in  hymns, 
and  in  prayers.  Gradually  he  attained  more  strength 
and  variety  in  prose  and  verse,  until  at  last  a  literature 
grew  and  developed. 

Apart  from  the  Chinese,  whose  literature  in  its 
origin  is  still  awaiting  exact  study,  the  culture  of 
ancient  times  belongs  to  two  great  races:  the  Indo- 
European  and  the  Semitic.  In  the  first  are  included 
the  people  of  India,  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks, 
Romans;  in  the  second,  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs,  with 
the  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Phoenicians,  etc.,  their 
neighbors  and  close  connections  in  the  family  of 
language. 


CHAPTER  II. 


How  Language  Began. 

O  yon  ever  wonder  how  people  began  to  speak 
to  one  another?  Was  it  a  very  long  time  before 
they  could  express  their  thoughts,  or  did  it  hap¬ 
pen  quickly?  Let  us  see  how  words  arose. 

We  take,  for  example,  the  adjective  unbearable;  we 
can  strip  it  of  the  prefix  un-  and  suffix  -able  and  reach 
the  simple  root  bear.  Furthermore,  by  comparing 
other  languages  belonging  to  our  family  group  we  can 
trace  the  root  back  to  its  original  form  bher.  But 
here  we  stop.  After  that  branch  of  science  which  we 
call  Philology  has  reduced  words  to  their  primitive 
roots,  there  still  remains  the  unsettled  problem  of 
their  origin,  for  these  roots,  we  must  admit,  are  truly 
language  though  undeveloped. 

EJACULATIONS  SUCH  AS  OH  !  PSHAW  !  FIE  ! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ejaculations,  which  ex¬ 
press  joy,  pain,  surprise,  sorrow,  excitement  form 
some  contribution  to  articulate  speech.  How  we 
change  the  pitch  in  exclaiming  oh  !  when  we  are  glad, 
now  sorrowful,  now  surprised,  now  in  pain.  The  lit¬ 
tle  word  can  contain  a  world  of  meaning  as  we  fill 
it  with  our  emotions  sometimes  beyond  the  power  of 
finished  speech.  So  language  would  have  begun  as  a 
kind  of  musical  chant  like  the  war  dance  of  the  savage. 
This  may  be  partly  true,  but  how  little  after  all  of 
our  thousands  and  thousands  of  words  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  traced  today  to  such  an  origin.  Is  it  in  the 
nature  of  man  to  answer  to  an  impression  by  a  definite 
sound?  When  an  idea  strikes  us  do  we  respond  as 
when  the  hammer  strikes  the  bell? 
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IMITATION  AS  “BOW-WOW,”  “MEW,”  “BAA.” 

Doubtless  the  imitative  faculty  had  opportunity  for 
large  scope.  We  see  how  the  child  endeavors  to  re¬ 
produce  the  sound  of  a  familiar  animal.  Yet  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  typical  sounds  must  have  operated  in  a  very 
limited  sphere.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  words  for 
dog,  cat,  cow,  sheep,  etc.,  which  have  survived  are  not 
“bow,”  “mew,”  “moo,”  “baa,”  nor  are  they  even  . 
indirectly  connected  with  such  imitative  cries. 

GESTURES  OR  PANTOMIMES. 

When  we  come  together  we  want  to  express  our 
thoughts.  So  it  was  that  society  or  persons  united  in 
intercourse  formed  the  impulse  to  communicate  ideas. 
These  were  doubtless  expressed  in  the  infancy  of 
speech  with  the  aid  of  gestures,  grimaces,  pantomimes, 
grunts,  groans,  shouts,  as  the  feelings  dictated.  You 
have  watched  an  Italian  as  he  talks  and  observed  how 
he  accompanies  each  word  by  some  motion  of  the  hand 
or  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  A  certain  sound,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  its  origin,  when  once  mutually 
understood  (and  gestures  did  much  to  make  it  under¬ 
stood),  became  fixed  in  meaning  and  when  this  more 
advanced  stage  was  reached,  symbolic  expressions  con¬ 
tributed  their  quota  to  human  speech. 

THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

Language  illustrates  the  achievement  of  the  human 
mind  in  its  power  of  separating  ideas,  thus  evincing 
its  superiority  over  that  of  the  brute.  We  see  an 
object  and  immediately  notice  its  different  qualities, 
red,  round,  smooth,  etc.,  and  thus  are  in  a  position  to 
give  to  such  object  a  name  suggested  by  its  leading 
quality  or  function.  A  child  thinks  of  the  watch 
through  the  suggestion  “tick,  tick,”  because  to  his 
mind  that  is  the  sound  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  things.  When  modern  inventions  necessitate 
new  words  we  see  this  process  today,  as  in  railroad, 
bicycle,  automobile.  The  hen  may  note  two  yellow 
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kernels  of  corn,  but  to  abstract  two  and  yelloiv  from 
the  objects  themselves  belongs  only  to  the  human  mind, 
and  lies  at  the  basis  of  mental  growth. 

We  are  certain  that  language  grows  naturally  as 
the  tree  or  vine,  and  consequently  it  can  have  inde¬ 
pendent  origin  and  development  in  separate  com¬ 
munities.  Two  children  removed  from  the  world  of 
speech  would  soon  originate  a  system  of  vocal  com¬ 
munication,  crude  and  undeveloped,  it  is  true;  yet 
should  we  imagine  their  continued  use  of  this  gibberish 
till  their  mature  years,  and  then  the  transmission  of 
this  achievement  to  their  children  and  children’s  chil¬ 
dren,  we  would  reach  at  least  a  stage  very  near  to  that 
which  we  can  call  language. 

AN  EXAMPLE. 

Professor  Jespersen  recently  relates  a  rather  re¬ 
markable  opportunity  which  he  had  of  investigating 
the  isolated  beginnings  of  language.  It  occurred  while 
he  was  lecturing  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 
Twin  boys  abandoned  by  their  mother  were  reared  in 
the  home  of  an  old  and  deaf  woman.  It  was  found 
that  they  readily  conversed  in  a  speech  absolutely  un¬ 
intelligible.  Their  vocabulary,  which  clearly  showed 
the  normal  exercise  of  all  their  vocal  organs,  resembled 
uncouth  forms  of  Danish  words,  although  it  possessed 
one  frequent  consonant  sound  not  found  in  that  lan¬ 
guage.  Their  word  order  was  entirely  independent 
and  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  inflection.  The 
p-sound  characterized  many  final  syllables.  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  words  is  illustrated  by  the  following:  bop  ep 
dop,  “Mandse  horse  piece,”  that  is  “Mandse  has 
broken  my  horse.”  Now  no  valid  reason  can  be  given 
why  the  various  speech  of  isolated  tribes  might  not 
have  originated  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

LANGUAGE  GROUPS. 

We  can  separate  speech  with  reference  to  forma¬ 
tion  and  growth  into  three  great  divisions  or  groups— 
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isolating,  i.  e.,  separate  elements  or  roots;  agglutina¬ 
tive,  i.  e.,  gluing,  so  to  speak,  the  parts  together  into 
one  word ;  inflexional,  i.  e.,  different  cases  which  form 
what  is  called  declension,  as  he,  his,  him. 

ISOLATING-  OR  ROOT  STAGE. 

Here  the  elements  or  roots  show  neither  stem  nor 
case  nor  suffix,  a  d  syntactical  relation  is  determined 
by  position  in  the  sentence  or  modulation  of  the  voice. 
We  take  as  an  example  the  Chinese  ngd  ta  ni,  “I  smite 
thou,”  that  is,  “I  smite  thee”;  ni  ta  ngd ,  “thou  smite 
I,”  that  is,  “thou  smitest  me.”  So  our  modern  lan¬ 
guages  approach  the  stage  of  the  radical  when  the 
inflexional  system  breaks  down;  for  example,  Ccesar 
conquered  Ariovistus.  Here  the  position  of  Ario- 
vistus  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  the  object,  whereas  the 
Romans  could  say  as  emphasis  required,  Ccesar  Ario- 
vistum  vicit,  or  Ariovistum  Ccesar  vicit,  or  again  vicit 
Ccesar  Ariovistum. 

'  AGGLUTINATIVE. 

The  agglutinative  language,  as  we  have  seen  its 
name  implies,  is  formed  by  prefix,  infix,  and  suffix, 
which  can  be  added  or  removed  as  occasion  requires. 
This  is  illustrated  by  Turkish,  el-im-de-ki,  “hand-my- 
in-being,”  that  is,  “being  in  my  hand.”  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  agglutinative  languages  in  their 
lowest  stage  is  the  slight  differentiation  between  noun 
and  verb.  We  remember  the  gibberish  of  the  twins 
had  “horse  piece”  for  “break  the  horse.”  Even  in  a 
highly  inflexional  speech  like  Sanskrit  we  find  “giver  I 
am”  ( ddtdsmi )  as  a  quite  common  form  for  expressing 
“I  shall  give” 


INFLEXIONAL. 

Here  we  find  likewise  prefix  and  suffix,  but  with  this 
difference  that  they  can  never  be  separated  from  the 
word.  We  even  meet  traces  of  infix,  but  the  infix,  too, 
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speech  was  developed  from  agglutination.  The  most 
important  of  the  inflexional  languages  are  the  Indo- 
European  (our  parent  speech)  and  the  Semitic 
(Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  Syrian,  etc.).  We  shall 
see  how  prolific  has  been  our  parent  stock  when  we 
enumerate  the  leading  representatives  of  this  family. 
Let  us  take  at  the  same  time  a  word  which  we  can  fol¬ 
low  through  the  various  branches  of  this  language  tree. 
The  theme  which  we  select  is  our  English  brother 
which  this  comparative  study  enables  us  to  restore  in 
Indo-European  as  bhrdtor.  We  shall  observe  many 
changes,  it  is  true,  hut  all  these  the  philologist  is  able 
to  explain  by  well-established  phonetic  laws.  The  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  word  survives  through  them  all. 

THE  WORD  BROTHER. 

Indo-European,  bhrdtor.  1.  Aryan,  embracing  (a) 
Sanskrit  bhrdtar,  the  ancient  language  of  the  Hindus ; 

(b)  Iranian,  including  Avestan  bratar,  the  language 
of  the  sacred  books  of  ancient  Persia,  and  Old  Persian 
bratar  (Modern  Persian  biradar ),  the  language  of  the 
wedge-shaped  inscriptions  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  etc.  2. 
Armenian  e^bair,  the  language  of  Armenia  after 
Aryan  invasion.  The  race  today  is  found  chiefly  in 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia.  3.  Greek  phra- 
tor,  as  member  of  a  clan.  The  regular  word  adelphos 
is  derived  from  a  different  Indo-European  root  relat¬ 
ing  to  birth.  4.  Latin  f rater,  from  which  are  descended 
the  Romance  languages ;  for  example,  Italian  frate  and 
Portuguese  frade,  as  member  of  a  religious  order, 
French  frere,  whereas  Spanish  hermano  and  Portu¬ 
guese  irmdo ,  u brother,”  come  from  a  different  Latin 
word,  germanus.  5.  Keltic,  including  (a)  the  language 
of  the  Gauls  whom  Caesar  describes;  (b)  Welsh  brawd; 

(c)  Cornish  bredar,  the  ancient  language  of  Cornwall, 
which  became  extinct  about  the  eighteenth  century; 

(d)  Breton  brer,  the  language  of  Brittany  or  Bretagne 
in  Northwest  France;  (e)  Irish  brathair,  not  the  Irish 
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“brogue,”  but  the  language  of  the  native  Keltic  race 
living  even  today,  but  rapidly  becoming  extinct;  (f) 
Manx  braar,  the  native  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man; 
(g)  Scotcli-Gaelic  brathair,  the  language  in  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  closely  connected  with  Irish.  6. 
Letto-Slavonic,  including  (a)  Slavonic  (i.  e.,  Old  Bul¬ 
garian  bratru,  Russian  bratu,  Polish  brat ,  Bohemian 
bratr ),  and  (b)  Lettic  (L  e.,  Lithuanian  brolis,  the 
language  still  spoken  by  a  million  and  a  half  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  formerly  independent  country  Lithuania, 
between  Prussia  and  Russia,  Lettic  brdlis,  still  spoken 
in  the  Baltic  province  of  Courland,  Old  Prussian  bra- 
tis,  extinct  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  replaced  by 
German.)  7.  Teutonic,  including  (a)  Gothic  brothar; 
(b)  Scandinavian  ( i .  e.,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Dan¬ 
ish  broder,  Icelandic  brodhir) ;  (c)  West  Germanic,  the 
early  dialects,  embracing  Anglo-Saxon  brothor, 
brother  (modern  English  brother ),  Old  Saxon  brother , 
Old  High  German  bruodar  (Modern  German  bruder ). 

It  may  have  been  tedious  thus  to  trace  our  word 
through  so  numerous  a  progeny,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  was  necessary  to  do  this  in  order  to  see  how  a  word 
lives  on  in  different  climes  and  races  and  in  spite  of 
great  tribal  and  national  changes.  Let  us  once  more 
resume  our  question,  “How  we  talk,”  this  time  con¬ 
sidering  especially  the  physiological  problems. 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  association  of  ideas  is  in  accord  with  certain 
laws,  the  two  of  which  most  illustrated  in  speech  are 
the  principle  of  likeness  or  comparison  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  antithesis  or  contrast.  It  is  through  the  for¬ 
mer  that  analogy  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  lan¬ 
guage.  A  child  is  shown  a  ball.  He  hears  the  word 
and  connects  it  with  the  object  till  he  receives  an  acous¬ 
tic  picture.  The  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation  center  and  on  to  the  speech  center  which,  if  he 
is  right-handed,  lies  in  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain. 
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is  permanent.  It  is  very  probable  that  inflexional 
Then  arises  a  desire  to  speak  the  word.  This  involves 
the  exercise  of  a  number  of  muscular  movements. 
When  this  is  achieved  he  has  a  second  picture,  i.  e.,  a 
motor  picture  or  the  remembrance  of  the  movements 
of  the  vocal  organs  in  uttering  the  word. 

VOCAL  ORGANS. 

Let  us  now  describe  these  organs.  The  upper  part 
of  the  windpipe  (larynx)  is  cartilaginous  and  forms 
that  protuberance  popularly  called  Adam’s  Apple.  The 
air  as  it  is  forced  from  the  lungs  passes  through  it 
unhindered  in  the  simple  act  of  breathing,  but  in 
speaking  two  elastic  bands  (vocal  chords)  which 
stretch  from  its  sides  are  drawn  together  by  action  of 
the  muscles,  and  the  current  of  air  sets  them  in  vibra¬ 
tion.  When  the  force  is  not  strong  enough  to  do  this, 
we  whisper.  In  breathing,  these  bands  are  relaxed, 
and  the  air,  when  it  reaches  the  upper  part  of  the 
throat,  escapes,  if  the  mouth  is  closed,  through  the 
nose.  The  soft  palate  then  hangs  limp;  when  it 
presses  against  the  rear  wall  of  the  throat  it  bars  all 
passage  and  directs  the  air  through  the  mouth. 

THE  TONGUE. 

The  tongue,  wonderfully  adapted  to  control  the  air 
current  by  its  power  to  assume  varied  shapes,  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  articulation.  When  its  back 
part  presses  against  the  palate,  the  breath  is  inter¬ 
rupted.  Sounds  produced  far  back  in  the  mouth, 
where  the  palate  exercises  an  important  function,  are 
guttural,  or  if  they  are  formed  farther  forward,  pala¬ 
tal,  e.  g.,  h,  g.  When  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  pressed 
against  the  roots  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  we 
have  the  teeth  sounds  (dentals),  e.  g.,  t,  d.  Now  let 
the  air  current  pass  freely  through  the  mouth  until 
checked  by  the  lips,  and  we  produce,  through  narrow¬ 
ing  or  closing  them,  the  lip  sounds  (labials),  e.  g.,  p,  b. 
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STOPS. 

In  all  the  sounds  which  we  have  described  the 
breath  is  momentarily  stopped,  and  for  that  reason  we 
call  them  ‘ ‘ mutes"  (Latin  mutus,  “silent”),  because 
for  a  brief  space  no  sound  whatsoever  is  heard.  When 
the  breath  passage  is  narrowed  a  parallel  set  of  sounds 
is  produced  which  we  call  “breathing  sounds”  (spi¬ 
rants).  When  these  are  modified  by  the  teeth  we  have 
the  two  sounds  of  th  in  thin  and  then ,  and  through  a 
different  position  of  the  tongue  s  and  z.  This  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  movement  of  the  muscles  is  so  slight  that 
we  note  the  difficulty  which  foreigners  have  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  th,  as  the  Frenchman  when  he  says  “ze 
man.”  The  breathing  sounds  guided  by  the  lips  pro¬ 
duce  w,  by  the  lower  lip  forced  against  the  upper  teeth 
/  and  v. 


VOICED  AND  VOICELESS  SOUNDS. 

Another  distinction  we  shall  note  in  the  utterance 
of  these  mute  sounds.  Let  us  pronounce  the  syllables 
aga,  ada,  aha ,  and  we  find  we  can  prolong  the  sound 
of  the  consonant.  This  is  because  the  vocal  chords 
come  near  together  and  continue  their  vibration.  Hence 
we  call  such  consonants  “voiced”  (sonants).  When, 
however,  we  utter  the  syllable  aka,  ata,  apa,  the  breath 
passage  is  stopped  and  has  to  be  opened  again  before 
we  can  produce  the  sound  of  the  final  a.  So  it  is  that 
we  call  these  consonants  “voiceless”  (surd). 

NASALS. 

We  now  let  the  air  current  through  the  nose, 
guided  by  the  same  position  of  the  muscles  which  pro¬ 
duce  k-g,  t-d,  p-h,  and  we  have  a  new  corresponding  set 
of  sounds,  ng,  n,  m,  which  we  designate  nasals. 

LIQUIDS. 

Through  the  vibration  of  the  speech  organs  are 
produced  those  flowing  sounds  we  call  liquids.  We 
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bend  back  the  end  of  the  tongue  and  produce  the 
untrilled  r,  while  the  tip,  vibrating  rapidly,  gives  the 
trilled  sound.  In  pronouncing  l  the  tongue  is  pressed 
against  the  teeth  and  allows  the  air  to  pass  on  either 
side. 

OPEN  SOUNDS. 

We  come  finally  to  the  open  sounds  produced  by  the 
uninterrupted  passage  of  the  breath.  These  are  the 
vowels,  and  they  take  their  peculiar  character  from  the 
cheeks,  tongue,  and  lips.  The  mouth  is  most  open  in 
producing  a ,  as  in  far .  The  i-sound  (as  the  i  in 
machine)  is  uttered  with  the  end  of  the  tongue 
approaching  the  palate  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
drawn,  while  u  is  formed  by  the  rounding  of  the  lips 
with  the  back  of  the  tongue  against  the  palate. 

ACCENT. 

Every  sound  has,  of  course,  a  certain  pitch  or  musi¬ 
cal  tone,  a  stress  of  tone,  and  a  duration  of  tone.  The 
vowel  changes  such  as  we  see  in  sing,  sang,  sang,  go 
back  to  an  old  phonetic  law  of  our  linguistic  family 
based  on  the  phenomenon  of  pitch  accent.  When  we 
say  e  there  are  more  vibrations  of  the  vocal  chord  than 
when  we  say  o ,  and  consequently  a  higher  musical  tone 
is  determined.  In  this  gradation  we  see  not  only 
change,  but  the  failure  of  the  vowel  to  appear  at  all, 
e.  g.,  sit ,  sat,  -st-  in  nest . 

Again  the  degree  of  strength  which  we  use  in  expell¬ 
ing  the  breath  from  the  lungs  forms  stress,  the  accent 
so  marked  in  English.  This  emphasizes  one  syllable 
to  the  neglect,  and  sometimes  even  the  sacrifice  of 
another,  e.  g.,  hinderance ,  which  we  generally  pro¬ 
nounce  hindrance. 

Finally,  duration  of  tone  marks  the  length  of  time 
during  which  we  prolong  a  vowel  sound,  and  distin¬ 
guishes  vowels  into  long  or  short,  as  they  are  famil¬ 
iarly  designated. 
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SYLLABLES. 

The  combination  of  sounds  uttered  through  the 
same  pressure  of  the  breath  makes  the  syllable.  When 
we  say,  for  example,  alas ,  the  breath  pressure  is  les¬ 
sened  after  the  first  a,  as  we  check  the  air  current  to 
form  the  l  and  repeat  the  pressure  on  the  second  a. 
These  syllables  are  combined  into  a  word,  and  words 
into  the  sentence  which  in  the  early  stages  of  language 
was  a  very  crude  affair,  but  gradually  became  more 
syntactical  till  elaborated  into  the  magnificent  periods 
of  the  skilful  orator. 


CONCLUSION. 

We  little  think  each  time  we  talk  of  the  intricate 
processes  involved.  The  achievement  of  speech  lies 
too  far  back  in  the  past  to  be  remembered.  Is  lan¬ 
guage  a  divine  gift?  It  is  in  so  far  as  the  superior 
mind,  possessing  the  power  of  analysis  and  abstraction, 
is  concerned,  and  the  vocal  organs  which  are  so  deli¬ 
cately  controlled  to  produce  varied  sounds;  but  this 
is  all.  Beyond  this  language  is  an  achievement  of 
countless  generations  of  thinking,  toiling,  feeling, 
reasoning  beings,  and  transmitted  down  through  the 
ages  is  enriched  by  each  individual  contribution. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  Story  of  the  Alphabet. 


ABOUT  ITS  ORIGIN. 

EFORE  there  was  an  alphabet,  every  written 
idea  had  to  be  expressed  by  little  pictures,  such 
as  many  of  the  American  Indians  still  use,  or 
like  those  employed,  with  a  special  meaning  attached 
to  each  one,  by  the  ancient  peoples  of  Mexico  and  Yuca¬ 
tan,  the  old  Egyptians  and  the  Hittites  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  probably,  at  first,  by  the  Chinese.  The  word 
“  alphabet  ”  comes  from  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  (alpha,  beta),  and  literally  means  “a, 
b,”  just  as  we  use  a  b  c’s ;  but  the  name  is  now  applied 
to  any  list  of  signs  used  to  imitate  sounds.  The  alpha¬ 
betic  writing  with  which  we  are  familiar  is  derived 
directly  from  the  Latin  script ;  the  Latin  was  based  on 
the  Greek,  for  immigrants  from  the  shores  of  the 
iEgean  Sea  carried  with  them  to  Italy,  about  800  B.C., 
their  own  variety  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  that  in  use  in 
Clialcis ;  and  the  Greeks,  according  to  tradition, 
received  their  script  from  a  certain  Cadmus  (really  a 
Semitic  word  meaning  “Easterner”)*  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  gift  of  writing  from  the  Phoenicians. 

But  a  hard  problem  confronts  the  student  when  be 
seeks  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  letters  further  back. 
The  general  belief,  as  represented  by  De  Rouge  and 
Taylor,  has  been  that  Egypt  was  the  real  home  of  the 
alphabet,  and  that  the  so-called  Phoenician  characters 
of  the  Moabite  Stone,  dating  from  890  B.C.,  or  of  the 
Baal  Lebanon  bowls,  over  a  century  older,  go  back 
ultimately  to  the  Egyptian  picture-writing  of  2500 
B.C.  and  earlier.  Of  late  years  less  weight  has  been 
given  to  this  theory,  and  such  scholars  as  Deecke,  Ball, 
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and  Zimmern  have  endeavored,  though  with  little  cer¬ 
tainty,  to  find  the  origin  of  our  alphabet  in  the  wedge- 
shaped  letters  of  ancient  Babylonia.  The  early  script 
of  the  island  of  Crete,  in  the  Mediterranean,  has  come 
into  consideration,  through  the  researches  of  Evans, 
as  forming  a  link  in  the  chain ;  and  a  claim  has  been  set 
up  by  Conder  for  the  Hittites,  whom  he  believes  to 
have  had  a  share  in  this  contribution  to  the  world’s 
progress. 

Again,  Petrie  and  Clodd  see  in  the  alphabet  an  out¬ 
growth  of  a  system  of  signs,  supposed  to  be  geometric 
in  origin,  which,  they  think,  were  common  property 
along  the  Mediterranean  about  5000  B.C. ;  while  Hom- 
mel  goes  still  further  afield  and  advances  the  theory 
that  the  true  source  of  our  alphabet  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  old  Minaean  script  of  southern  Arabia.  Lidzbarski 
and  Delitzsch  think  that  both  Egypt  and  Babylonia 
were  joint  contributors  to  the  origin  of  the  alphabet, 
and  Peters  sees  in  it  a  combination  of  Babylonian, 
Egyptian,  and  Cretan  elements,  though  the  very  names 
given  the  letters  in  Greek  implies,  in  liis  judgment,  that 
Babylonia  was  the  main  source.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  Phoenicians  invented  the  alphabet,  for 
though  scripts  have  so  arisen — as  in  the  strange  writ¬ 
ing  of  Easter  Island,  in  the  South  Pacific — the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  were  not  an  inventive  people,  but  preferred  to 
borrow  and  adapt  from  their  neighbors.  So  you  see 
the  origin  of  the  alphabet,  like  the  origin  of  many  other 
things  in  human  history,  is  not  definitely  known. 

THE  LETTERS,  THEIR  ORDER  AND  NUMBER. 

The  order  of  the  letters,  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  employed  by 
all  the  nations  that  have  derived  their  alphabets  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  is  traceable  to  the  series  arranged 
by  the  Semites,  aleph  (a),  beth  (5),  etc.,  but  the  alpha¬ 
bets  of  India,  such  as  the  Sanskrit,  place  all  the  vowels, 
short  and  long,  first;  then  follow  the  consonants,  dis¬ 
posed  in  phonetic  order  from  the  back  of  the  throat 
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forward  to  the  roof  of  the  month,  the  teeth,  and  the 
lips;  and  the  whole  ends  with  the  sibilant  or  hissing 
sounds.  In  every  known  alphabet  the  a  sound  comes 
first,  with  the  exception  of  Ethiopic,  the  Germanic 
runes,  and  the  old  Irish  oghams,  though  why  these 
three  alphabets  should  violate  the  general  rule  is  not 
altogether  clear. 

In  our  alphabet  we  have  twenty-six  letters,  two 
more  than  the  Greeks,  who,  long  after  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  their  alphabet  from  the  Phoenicians,  which  they 
did  between  1200  and  900  B.C.,  dropped  three  of  the 
Semitic  characters,  except  as  numerals.  When  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  adopted  the  Latin  alphabet, 
they  borrowed  two  signs  from  the  old  Germanic  runes, 
only  to  lose  them  in  the  lapse  of  centuries ;  the  Arme¬ 
nian  bishop  Mesrop,  when  he  adapted  the  Greek  alpha¬ 
bet  for  his  people,  raised  the  number  of  its  letters  to 
thirty-six;  and  the  Russian  alphabet,  also  based  on  the 
Greek,  has,  largely  through  the  influence  of  its  crea¬ 
tors,  Bishops  Cyril  and  Methodius,  thirty-seven  let¬ 
ters.  In  our  own  country  an  alphabet  was  constructed, 
with  the  English  letters  as  a  foundation,  by  the  Cher¬ 
okee  Indian,  Sequoya,  for  the  use  of  his  people  who 
still  employ  it  with  its  eighty-six  letters.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Palilavi,  the  language  of  Persia  during  the 
early  centuries  of  our  era,  dropped  so  many  letters  of 
the  Semitic  alphabet  on  which  it  was  based  that  it  had 
only  fourteen  left.  If  a  modern  scholar  wishes  to 
reduce  to  writing  a  language  that  has  never  before  been 
written,  or  to  transcribe  into  Roman  letters  some  lan¬ 
guage  not  written  in  that  script,  such  as  Sanskrit,  he 
usually  takes  as  his  basis  the  English  alphabet,  and 
then  adds  dots  over  or  under  the  letters,  or  draws  bars 
through  them,  or  in  some  other  way  indicates  the 
sounds  which  the  new  letters  are  to  represent. 

Those  who  know  only  the  European  alphabets  think 
of  the  vowels  as  letters ;  but  though  this  is  true,  it  was 
not  always  the  case.  In  Hebrew  and  most  other  Se- 
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mitic  languages  only  the  consonants  are  written,  except 
in  texts  of  the  Bible,  the  Koran,  difficult  poetry,  and 
the  like,  where  the  vowels  are  marked  by  little  dots  and 
lines.  Even  a  ( aleph )  is  not  a  vowel  in  Semitic,  but 
a  consonant  formed  by  letting  forth  the  breath  after 
suddenly  stopping  it;  and  in  the  alphabets  of  India 
each  of  the  thirty-three  consonant  signs  usually  denotes 
not  merely  that  consonant,  but  it  and  a  following  a. 

STRANGE  WAYS  OF  WRITING  THE  ALPHABET. 

We  write  our  alphabet  from  left  to  right,  like  all 
the  European  systems,  and  like  the  alphabets  of  India. 
But  this,  too,  was  not  always  so.  Every  one  knows 
that  Hebrew  is  written  ‘  ‘  backwards,  ”  and  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  most  Semitic  scripts.  There  are  even 
some  non-Semitic  languages  written  from  right  to  left, 
such  as  the  Kharoshthi  of  early  India,  Pahlavi,  and 
the  still  older  Avesta,  the  Etruscan,  Oscan,  and 
Umbrian  scripts  of  ancient  Italy,  and  even  one  very 
early  Latin  inscription.  And  when  men  began  to  write 
from  left  to  right,  instead  of  in  the  other  fashion,  they 
did  not  do  so  all  at  once.  They  wrote  one  line  from 
right  to  left,  and  another  from  left  to  right,  then  from 
right  to  left,  and  so  on.  This  kind  of  writing  is  called 
boustrophedon  (“ox-turning-way”),  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  farmer  ploughs  the  furrows  in 
his  field ;  and  this  is  the  mode  employed  in  the  ancient 
Brahmi  alphabet  of  India,  by  the  Greeks  until  about 
500  B.C.,  by  the  Sabellian  of  ancient  Italy  (and  in  one 
archaic  Latin  inscription),  and  by  some  of  the  runic 
monuments  of  the  old  Norsemen.  There  is  even  one 
alphabet — the  Tibetan — very  distantly  related  to  our 
own,  which  is  written  like  Chinese  or  Japanese,  one 
character  below  the  other,  from  the  top  of  the  page  to 
the  bottom. 

SHAPES  OF  THE  LETTERS. 

The  general  shapes  of  the  letters  of  many  alphabets 
have  been  influenced  by  the  material  on  which  they 
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were  originally  written.  In  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
this  material  was  clay,  and  consequently  the  heavy 
pressure  of  the  writing  tool  made  a  deep,  wide  impres¬ 
sion  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  which  then  grew 
lighter,  thus  giving  the  name  “wedge-shaped”  or 
“cuneiform”  to  this  sort  of  script.  The  ancient  Ger¬ 
manic  peoples  used  wood,  and  their  runes  were  so 
devised  as  to  avoid  splitting  the  substance  on  which 
they  were  carved ;  and  in  south  India,  where  the  writ¬ 
ing  is  on  palm  leaves,  the  letters  are  full  of  curves,  to 
keep  from  injuring  the  fiber.  Only  where  paper  or 
some  similar  substance  is  used  can  the  letters  be  of  any 
shape,  and  even  here  they  must  be  of  a  form  easy  to 
write.  It  is  for  this  very  reason,  indeed,  that  we  have 
a  different  script  for  handwriting  and  for  printing. 
The  earliest  alphabets  were  all  “printed,”  just  as 
children  first  do;  and  formal  inscriptions  are  usually 
of  this  type,  even  among  us.  But  these  capital  letters 
are  too  hard  for  rapid  writing,  and  so  a  “script  hand” 
is  developed,  as  was  done  in  ancient  Egypt  for  the  first 
time.  This  “script  hand”  is  often  very  different  from 
the  printed  form  of  the  letters.  Half-way  between  the 
script  and  the  printed  letters  stands  the  distinction 
between  capitals  and  small  letters.  The  older  alpha¬ 
bets  know  no  such  difference,  but  later  the  small  letter, 
being  easier  to  make  than  the  capital,  takes  its  place, 
except  to  mark  proper  names  or,  as  in  German  and 
older  English,  to  indicate  nouns  and  other  important 
words. 


HOW  THE  LETTERS  GOT  THEIR  NAMES. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  Semitic  languages 
and  in  Greek  the  letters  have  names,  not  merely  the 
consonant  sound  they  indicate  followed  by  a  vowel  (b, 
for  instance,  is  beth  or  beta,  not  be),  and  this  is  also 
true  of  some  other  systems,  notably  the  Gothic  runes. 
What  was  the  origin  of  these  names  is  not  clear.  They 
were  hardly,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  survivals  of 
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pictures,  since  the  Semitic  character  for  beth  (meaning 
‘ ‘house”  in  the  Semitic  languages)  scarcely  resembles 
a  house.  It  seems  more  likely  that  beth ,  for  example, 
got  its  name  because  it  was  the  initial  letter  of  the  com¬ 
mon  word  beth ,  “house,”  just  as  if  we  called  A  archer 
and  B  butcher ,  becauce  we  learned  as  children  that 

“A  was  an  Archer  and  shot  at  a  frog; 

B  was  a  Butcher  and  had  a  great  dog.  ” 

Besides  all  this,  any  letter  of  an  alphabet  being 
merely  a  conventional  sign  for  a  sound,  the  same  letter 
may  indicate  different  sounds,  even  in  the  same  lan¬ 
guage,  like  the  English  a  in  far ,  fat,  fate,  fall,  many, 
abundance ;  and  some  of  our  consonant  signs  also  have 
more  than  one  value,  as  c  in  cab ,  cede .  The  difference 
is  still  greater  between  different  languages.  Thus  x 
represents  a  harsh  guttural,  like  the  German  ch,  in 
Spanish ;  and  c  before  e  or  i  is  not  pronounced  like  s, 
as  in  English,  but  like  our  ch  in  church  in  Italian,  and 
like  th  in  Castilian  Spanish. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Ancient  Writing  Materials. 

0  you  ever  wonder  when  you  write  a  letter  how 
people  managed  to  write  ages  ago  before  pens 
and  paper  were  known,  as  we  know  them?  What 
kind  of  writing  materials  were  in  fact  used  in  the  ear¬ 
liest  times?  That  is  not  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer,  although  it  takes  us  back  very  far  in  the  story 
of  civilization. 

Written  characters  may  be  defined  briefly  as  a 
medium  of  telling  to  others  facts  or  thoughts,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both.  Facts  are  generally  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  to  people  in  early  stages  of  culture  than  thoughts ; 
and  at  all  events,  since  writing  was  primarily  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  facts,  it  follows  that 
writing  takes  its  rise  in  the  attempt  to  draw  pictures — 
as  means  of  indicating  to  others  the  facts  one  has  in 
mind.  Writing  and  art  thus  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
earliest  forms  of  all  written  characters  are  pictures; 
and  from  pictures  through  various  stages  we  reach 
signs  to  convey  words,  then  symbols,  and  finally 
simpler  characters  to  convey  the  sounds  of  words 
rather  than  the  direct  representation  of  an  object. 
It  is  only  when  the  later  stages  of  writing  are  reached 
that  it  is  possible  to  convey  thoughts  with  the  same 
ease  and  distinctness  as  facts. 

But  even  in  its  earliest  stages  writing  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  symbol — of  which  there  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  trace  in  the  designation  symbolon  (i.  e.,  “a  sym¬ 
bol”)  which  the  Greeks  gave  to  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  Probably,  the  earliest  suggestion  of  using 
a  picture  or  a  sign  to  convey  a  fact  was  the  desire  to 
mark  one  ’s  claim  to  an  object  by  putting  a  mark  on  it. 
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That  mark  was  a  symbol — it  represented  the  person 
to  whom  the  object  belonged  or  who  claimed  it.  A  man 
might  in  this  way  identify  a  stone  axe  or  a  throwing 
stick  as  his  own ;  and  the  mark  would  naturally  be  some 
rude  design  made  with  a  sharpening  flint  or  a  keen- 
edged  bone  of  an  animal.  In  the  case  of  a  soft  object, 
some  other  utensil  might  be  used,  as  a  bit  of  wood  dip¬ 
ped  into  a  colored  fluid — perhaps  the  blood  of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  or  the  juice  of  some  plant — and  marks  made  in 
that  way. 

In  the  caves  in  which  pre-historic  man  has  left 
traces  of  his  presence,  rough  drawings  have  been  found 
on  bones  which,  whether  they  were  suggested  by  a 
primitive  art  instinct  or  intended  to  serve  some  prac¬ 
tical  purpose — the  dividing  line  between  the  two  mo¬ 
tives  being  very  faint — may  be  regarded  as  specimens 
of  the  earliest  kinds  of  writing  and  writing  material, 
since  the  drawings  are  intended  to  convey,  directly  or 
indirectly,  certain  facts.  At  all  events,  the  material 
and  the  simple  utensils  used  in  the  case  of  these  draw¬ 
ings  are  those  which  were  employed  when  writing  and 
art  both  began. 

The  symbolism  involved  in  the  effort  to  convey  facts 
finds  a  still  more  significant  illustration  in  the  knotted 
cords — known  as  quippos — which  served  as  a  mode  of 
writing  among  the  Peruvians  in  the  days  of  the  Incas. 
The  system  becomes  quite  intricate  until  the  number 
and  character  of  the  knots,  as  well  as  the  colors  of  the 
cords,  became  so  varied  as  to  form  a  medium  for  con¬ 
veying  elaborate  series  of  facts  and  even  thoughts. 
Another  form  of  writing  in  which  the  material  used 
forms  the  main  feature,  and  where  the  only  utensil  is 
the  human  hand,  are  the  wampum  belts  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  where  the  strings  of  colored  shells 
are  combined  into  figures  and  patterns,  the  symbolism 
of  which  likewise  becomes  intricate,  but  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  intelligible  to  those  who  have  the  key — just  as 
the  patterns  on  oriental  rugs  are  really  forms  of  writ- 
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in g  expressing  symbolically  certain  ideas,  and  even 
religious  doctrines  and  simple  systems  of  philosophy. 

Passing  to  higher  stages  of  development,  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  man  to  perpetuate  the  record  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments  leads  to  attempts  to  place  these  records  on  rocks 
and  boulders.  The  pictures  originally  used  became 
conventionalized.  Outlines  are  drawn  instead  of  the 
full  object,  and  the  outlines  give  way  to  parts  of 
the  picture  instead  of  the  whole.  Pictographs  cut  into 
the  hard  stone  are  thus  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world — in  North  and  South  America,  and  above  all, 
in  Egypt,  where  there  develops  a  remarkable  hiero¬ 
glyphic  form  of  writing  which  appears  to  be  older  even 
than  the  semi-hieroglyphic  oldest  script  on  hard  sub¬ 
stances  (as  dionite),  occurring  in  the  Euphrates 
Valley.  These  incisions  presuppose  a  sharp  instru¬ 
ment — in  the  earliest  period  chiseled  stones,  in  the 
latter,  bronze  or  copper — as  the  writing  utensil. 

The  limitations  of  the  hard  material  are  soon 
reached.  Literature  in  any  proper  sense  requires  a 
softer  substance  as  a  medium — one  that  involves  less 
effort  and  permits  of  greater  speed  in  the  execution. 
The  two  greatest  civilizations  of  high  antiquity — 
Egypt  and  Babylonia — having  so  much  in  common  and 
yet  each  so  distinctive  of  the  other — produce  two  of 
the  most  important  writing  materials — papyrus  in  the 
one  case,  clay  in  the  other.  Though  linen  was  also 
extensively  used  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  indeed  not  im¬ 
possible  that  it  antedated  the  use  of  papyrus,  the  latter 
became  the  writing  material  characteristic  of  the  Nile 
Valley.  The  thin  coats  or  films  of  the  papyrus  stalks 
were  spread  out  in  layers,  pasted  together  in  trans¬ 
verse  rows  and  then  the  sheets,  after  being  pressed 
smooth  and  dried  in  the  sun,  were  polished  with  some 
hard  substance.  The  writing  utensil  was  a  brush  or 
pointed  reed  pen,  and  such  was  the  durability  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  inks  used  that  after  a  lapse  of 
several  thousand  years  the  characters  retain  their 
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legibility  when  not  injured  by  accident.  From  Egypt, 
the  use  of  papyrus  passed  into  Greece  and  Rome  and 
continued  in  use  until  far  into  the  seventh  century  of 
our  era  and  even  beyond,  before  it  was  replaced  by 
paper,  the  first  manufacture  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
Chinese  about  a  century  before  our  era. 

In  Babylonia  the  clay  furnished  a  simple  and  ac¬ 
cessible  material  which,  once  introduced,  retained  its 
position  until  close  to  the  threshold  of  our  era.  The 
soft  clay,  after  being  inscribed  with  the  cuneiform 
characters,  was  either  sun-dried  or  kin-baked.  From 
Babylonia,  the  use  of  clay  spread  to  Assyria  and  thence 
through  Asia  Minor,  while  the  discovery  of  thousands 
of  clay  tablets  in  Crete  somewhat  favors  the  theory 
that  Babylonian  influence  was  the  reason  for  its  in¬ 
troduction  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  The  writing 
utensil  in  the  case  of  clay  was  a  stylus  of  wood  or 
copper  so  beveled  as  to  admit  of  making  the  various 
wedges  which  form  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  cur¬ 
sive  script  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  and  which  is 
therefore  known  as  cuneiform  or  wedge-writing. 

By  the  side  of  papyrus  and  clay,  we  have  as  a 
common  writing  material,  skins  of  animals  which  were 
also  used  in  Egypt  and  became  traditional  among  the 
Jews  as  the  proper  material  for  the  Pentateuchal  rolls 
read  in  the  synagogues.  The  custom  survives  to  this 
day.  The  writing  utensil  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  papyrus.  A  variety  of  leather 
or  skin  is  represented  by  parchment  and  vellum.  The 
name  of  the  former  points  to  Pergamos  in  Asia  Minor 
where  the  skins,  instead  of  being  tanned,  were  merely 
stretched  and  dried  after  the  hairs  and  flesh  had  been 
carefully  removed  and  the  white  substance  smoothed 
with  pumice.  The  skins  used  were  those  of  sheep, 
lambs,  calves,  goats,  asses,  swine,  and  antelopes.  The 
term  vellum  applies  strictly  only  to  writing  material 
from  the  skins  of  calves,  but  in  ordinary  parlance 
no  distinction  is  made  between  parchment  and  vellum. 
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the  use  of  which  survives  the  introduction  of  paper 
and  continued  to  be  employed  for  manuscripts  long- 
even  after  the  introduction  of  printing. 

The  bark  of  trees  was  steadily  employed  as  a  writ¬ 
ing  material  in  the  West  as  late  as  the  5th  century  of 
our  era,  while  in  the  distant  East  the  palm  leaf  still 
continues  in  use  for  sacred  writing.  In  all  these 
cases — papyrus,  skin,  parchment,  bark  and  even 
paper — the  reed  pen  or  the  thin  brush  made  of  hairs 
of  animals  would  be  the  natural  writing  utensil. 
Metal  pens  in  the  form  of  a  reed  or  quill  appear  to 
have  been  used  before  our  era,  while  the  first  mention 
of  a  quill  dates  from  about  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 

But  with  this  list,  we  are  far  from  having  ex¬ 
hausted  the  materials  used  for  writing.  Wax  as  a 
writing  medium  was  common  among  Greeks  and 
Romans  as  well  as  lead.  Sargon,  who  ruled  as  King 
of  Assyria  from  722  to  705  B.C.,  tells  us  of  having 
placed  his  inscriptions  on  gold  and  silver  plates, 
bronze,  lead,  iron,  alabaster,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other 
materials.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  substance, 
capable  of  preserving  records,  that  has  not  at  one 
time  or  the  other  been  used  by  man  in  his  desire  to 
preserve  the  record  of  his  songs,  or  to  communicate 
his  thoughts  and  aspirations  to  his  fellow  beings. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Systems  of  Writing. 

AYE  yon  ever  stopped  to  ask  why  it  is  that  when 
.  you  see  the  three  letters  c,  a ,  and  t  written  to¬ 
gether  you  at  once  pronounce  the  word  cat  and 
think  of  the  animal  that  purrs  and  says  “meow”? 
“The  word  is  spelled  that  way,”  you  reply.  Yes,  but 
why  can  we  not  pick  out  any  three  letters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet  to  spell  or  write  the  word? 

Of  course,  you  have  noticed  how  a  Chinese  laundry- 
man  writes.  He  writes  in  columns  which  follow  each 
other  from  right  to  left  across  the  page.  And  his 
characters  look  so  different  from  ours!  If  you  have 
ever  watched  a  man  reading  a  Hebrew  hook,  or  a 
Yiddish  newspaper,  you  may  have  noticed  that  his 
letters  run  from  right  to  left  across  the  page,  and 
that  the  beginning  of  the  hook  is  on  the  last  page. 
Why  do  our  letters  run  from  left  to  right? 

If  you  have  asked  yourself  such  questions  as  these, 
you  probably  decided  that  there  is  a  different  alphabet 
and  way  of  writing  for  each  of  the  many  languages 
spoken  on  our  earth.  Even  if  this  were  the  case  we 
should  still  like  to  know  why  and  how  people  ever  in¬ 
vented  writing.  Let  us  try  to  answer  these  questions. 

Did  you  ever  tie  a  string  around  your  finger  to 
remind  you  of  something  you  were  likely  to  forget? 
You  have  read  about  the  Indian  warriors  who  kept 
sticks  which  they  notched  every  time  they  took  a  scalp. 
The  natives  of  Australia  remembered  the  messages 
which  they  wished  to  carry  from  their  camp  to  some 
distant  village  by  means  of  such  notched  sticks.  These 
have  been  named  “message-sticks.”  The  ancient 
Peruvians  kept  their  accounts  by  means  of  knotted 
strings,  called  quipu. 
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We  write  for  the  same  reason  that  these  people 
notched  sticks  or  knotted  strings — to  remind  ourselves 
of  things  we  wish  to  remember.  But  there  is  another 
reason.  By  means  of  writing  we  are  able  to  tell  our 
thoughts  to  people  who  are  not  present,  and  to  those 
who  will  follow  us  in  time.  Writing  preserves  the 
language  which  expresses  our  thoughts. 

This  is  the  reason  why  we  write.  Now  let  us  see 
how  we  and  other  people  came  to  have  writing. 

When  you  learned  to  read  you  had  pictures  to 
remind  you  of  what  the  printed  or  written  words 
meant.  Did  you  ever  wonder  why  people  didn’t  just 
draw  pictures  instead  of  inventing  letters?  This  is 
exactly  the  way  writing  began.  Picture-writing  is  the 
oldest  form  of  writing.  Some  people  regard  the  knot¬ 
ted  strings  and  the  notched  sticks  as  earlier  forms  of 
writing.  But  this  is  hardly  correct.  They  certainly 
never  developed  into  any  other,  or  better  system  of 
writing. 

The  best  place  to  study  picture-writing  is  among 
our  American  Indians.  Suppose  an  Indian  wanted  to 
tell  another  who  might  come  to  his  wigwam  that  he 
was  out  hunting.  How  would  he  do  it?  By  drawing 
a  picture  of  a  man  on  the  side  of  his  tent,  with  one 
foot  forward  to  represent  walking,  and  with  a  bow 
in  his  hand  to  represent  hunting.  If  he  desired  to 
tell  in  what  direction  he  had  gone  he  would  draw  the 
picture  facing  that  way.  Perhaps  he  would  add  a  hand 
pointing  in  the  direction  he  had  gone. 

But  suppose  he  was  to  be  gone  ten  days.  How 
could  he  draw  a  picture  to  represent  this?  Plere  we 
have  met  with  the  first  difficulty  of  picture-writing. 
We  may  represent  such  ideas  as  walking,  running, 
fishing,  fighting,  etc.,  by  means  of  pictures,  hut  when 
we  attempt  to  represent  such  ideas  as  days,  years, 
time,  peace,  war,  hunger,  etc.,  in  the  same  way,  we 
have  difficulty. 

For  such  ideas  the  Indians  and  other  people  who 
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used  picture-writing,  made  use  of  symbols .  Let  me 
explain. 

An  Indian  desired  to  declare  war.  How  did  lie 
do  it!  He  took  a  tomahawk,  or  drew  the  picture  of 
one  on  a  piece  of  skin  or  bark,  painted  the  edge  of  it 
red,  and  sent  it  to  his  enemies.  They  had  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  its  meaning.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
in  the  same  way  a  pipe  meant  peace. 

When  an  Ojibwa  Indian  wrote  the  word  morning , 
he  drew  a  picture  of  the  rising  sun.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  represented  4 ‘ night”  by  means  of  a 
star  suspended  from  the  sky.  The  Indian  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  this  idea  by  drawing  a  man  with  his  head  rest¬ 
ing  on  his  hand.  The  picture  represented  “ sleep” 
and  “a  sleep ”=“ a  night.”  A  crescent  represented  a 
moon,  but  also  ‘  ‘  a  moon  ”= *  ‘  a  month.  ”  We  might  add 
hundreds  of  other  examples. 

But  you  readily  see  that  not  much  progress  in  writ¬ 
ing  could  be  made  in  this  way.  People  had  to  advance 
beyond  the  stage  of  picture-writing.  This  advance  was 
made  by  means  of  rebus-writing ,  which  developed  into 
syllabic-writing .  Let  us  see  what  this  means. 

You  have  worked  out  the  rebuses  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  Suppose  I  draw  a  picture  of  a  woman  bend¬ 
ing  over  a  wash-tub,  and  alongside  draw  a  weight 
labeled  2,000  lbs.  What  city  does  it  represent!  Wash¬ 
ington,  of  course. 

Many  words  have  similar  sounds  but  differ  in  mean¬ 
ing.  I  can  not  draw  a  picture  of  the  word  ‘  ‘  dear,  ’  ’  but 
I  might  represent  it,  in  rebus-writing ,  by  means  of  a 
picture  of  a  4 ‘ deer.”  This  process  in  the  development 
of  writing  may  best  be  illustrated  by  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphs.  This  system  of  writing  consists  of  a 
large  number  of  pictures  of  men,  animals,  plants,  etc., 
of  which  about  five  hundred  were  in  common  use. 

The  Egyptian  word  for  “duck”  was  sa.  It  was 
represented  in  writing  by  the  picture  of  a  duck.  The 
word  for  “son”  was  also  sa,  but  in  writing  it  they 
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used  the  picture  of  the  duck.  Reaper,  “ beetle,’ ’  and 
heper,  “ to  become”  were  both  written  by  using  the 
picture  of  the  beetle.  Many  other  examples  might  be 
given. 

The  Egyptians  also  used  these  pictures  of  animals, 
etc.,  to  represent  syllables.  So  the  picture  of  the  duck 
was  not  only  used  to  represent  the  words  4 4 duck”  and 
“son,”  but  also  to  represent  the  syllable  sa  in  any 
word.  In  this  way  pictures  came  to  be  used  for  a 
large  number  of  syllables,  such  as  ha,  pa,  ra,  ha,  sa,  sha, 
etc. 

One  step  more  and  an  alphabet  was  reached.  Let 
us  illustrate  this  with  a  single  example. 

“ mouth.”  This  rough  picture  of  a 
mouth  was  also  used  to  represent  the  syllable  ra.  Then 
the  a  was  disregarded  and  the  picture  of  a  mouth  was 
used  to  represent  the  sound,  that  is  the  letter,  r. 

Although  the  Egyptians  had  developed  an  alphabet 
as  early  as  about  3,000  B.C.,  they  never  made  use  of 
their  discovery.  Instead  they  continued  to  use  a  com¬ 
bination  of  picture-writing,  syllabic-writing  and  alpha¬ 
betical-writing. 

One  would  think  that  such  a  combination  must  have 
led  to  great  confusion.  How  was  one  to  tell  which 
value  a  certain  sign  had  in  any  particular  case?  Con¬ 
fusion  was  avoided  by  means  of  determinatives.  Let 
me  explain  by  means  of  an  example. 

The  Egyptian  word  for  “house”  is  per.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  house  was  also  used  to  write  per,  “go  out.” 
To  avoid  confusion  a  pair  of  legs  was  drawn  after  the 
picture  when  it  was  to  represent  “go  out.”  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  pair  of  legs  we  call  a  determinative  be¬ 
cause  it  determines  which  idea  is  to  be  expressed  by 
the  picture  after  which  it  stands. 

Of  course  it  was  not  possible  to  draw  these  pic¬ 
tures  accurately  in  everyday  writing.  The  hieroglyphs 
were  used  only  for  inscriptions  on  tombs,  pyramids, 
and  other  monuments.  For  book-writing  (of  course 
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tlie  Egyptians  did  not  know  printing)  these  pictures 
were  roughly  drawn  with  the  fewest  possible  strokes 
of  the  pen.  And  for  every-day  business  writing  these 
pictures  were  so  hastily  drawn  that  it  is  in  many  cases 
hardly  possible  to  see  any  resemblance  between  the 
written  sign  and  the  original  picture. 

In  the  same  way  the  queer  characters  of  the 
Chinese  writing  go  back  to  pictures.  When  we  bear 
in  mind  that  there  are  more  than  fifty  thousand  of 
these  characters  in  use,  most  of  which  no  longer  bear 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  original  pictures,  we 
realize  the  enormous  task  before  the  Chinese  school¬ 
boy  when  he  begins  to  read  and  write.  How  much 
easier  to  learn  our  twenty-six  letters ! 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America  developed  a  system  of  picture-writing,  but 
we  are  not  yet  able  to  read  it.  We  are  just  beginning 
to  read  the  hieroglyphs  of  the  Hittites  who  lived  in 
Asia  Minor  in  ancient  times. 

There  is  another  very  interesting  system  of  writ¬ 
ing  which  scholars  have  succeeded  in  deciphering  in 
recent  years.  It  is  the  cuneiform-writing  of  the 
ancient  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. 

This  writing  began  as  picture-writing  and  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  same  way  as  the  Egyptian.  Only  the 
final  stage,  alphabetical  writing,  was  not  reached.  In¬ 
stead  of  writing  upon  paper  (papyrus)  as  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ordinarily  did,  the  Babylonians  wrote  on  clay. 
They  took  the  best  clay  they  could  find,  washed  it,  and 
formed  it  into  little  pillow-shaped  tablets  and  wrote 
on  these.  At  first  they  drew  their  picture-characters 
fairly  accurately,  but  soon  they  began  to  use  the  fewest 
possible  strokes  for  these,  just  as  we  found  that  the 
Egyptians  did.  Later  they  discovered  that  instead  of 
drawing  lines,  it  was  easier  to  make  them  by  pressing 
a  corner  and  one  edge  of  the  squared  end  of  a  stick  into 
the  soft  clay.  Because  these  impressions  look  like 
wedges  the  name  cuneiform ,  from  the  Latin  word 
cuneus,  i ‘ wedge,”  was  given  to  this  writing. 
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We  have  now  studied  the  different  systems  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  have  seen  how  they  developed.  Wherever  in 
this  world  people  write,  they  make  use  of  one  or  other 
of  the  systems  mentioned.  Some  people  still  use  pic¬ 
ture-writing.  Others  have  passed  on  to  rebus-writing 
and  from  this  it  is  but  a  step  to  syllabic-writing.  Of 
course,  most  civilized  nations  make  use  of  alphabet- 
writing  which  has,  however,  passed  through  all  the 
other  stages. 

Yon  will  now  be  able  to  follow  the  history  of  the 
alphabet  we  use  in  writing  our  language.  No  doubt 
you  will  wonder  why  the  highly  civilized  Egyptians 
and  Babylonians  did  not  give  up  their  cumbrous  sys¬ 
tems  and  make  use  of  a  simple  alphabet,  such  as  the 
Egyptians  had  reached  in  very  early  times  but  never 
used.  It  was  because  they,  like  all  other  people,  were 
conservative.  They  were  slow  in  giving  up  a  system 
which  had  taken  their  ancestors  many  centuries  to 
develop,  and  which  they  found  very  useful  even  if 
cumbrous.  This  is  why  the  Chinese  hold  fast  to  their 
old  system. 

You  know  how  people  are  opposing  the  attempt  to 
simplify  our  spelling.  But  suppose  somebody  should 
suggest  that  our  system  of  writing  be  improved,  our 
alphabet  revised,  don’t  you  believe  that  even  you 
would  oppose  it? 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Books  in  their  Beginning. 

|HEN  you  open  a  book,  with  its  clear  type,  broad 
l  page,  fine  binding,  and  beautiful  illustrations, 
or  go  to  some  library  with  its  vast  array  of 
shelves  or  stacks  containing  books  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  you  can  hardly  believe  that  there  was  an  era 
when  books  were  of  an  entirely  different  form  and 
rather  awkward  in  appearance.  At  least  we  would 
call  them  so.  Of  course,  at  that  time  the  book  maker 
had  no  fine  paper  like  we  possess  and  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing  was  unknown.  The  author  or  writer  would  use 
wood  or  bark  upon  which  to  write.  Still  earlier  stone 
was  employed,  and  many  stone  inscriptions  survive, 
although  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  literature 
proper. 


HOW  ANCIENT  BOOKS  WERE  WRITTEN. 

In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  tablets  of  soft  metal 
and  wooden  leaves  smeared  with  wax  served  for  their 
purpose,  the  letters  being  formed  by  the  sharp  stylus, 
a  word  from  the  Latin  which  means  an  iron-pointed 
tool  for  writing.  The  term  writing  originally  re¬ 
ferred  to  scratching  the  surface  of  wood  with  a  knife. 
Can  you  not  see  how  the  wooden  leaves  if  bound 
together  would  almost  have  the  appearance  of  a 
modern  book?  When  they  were  so  bound,  they  were 
called  by  the  Romans  caudex  or  codex,  which  first  sig¬ 
nified  a  stump  of  a  tree.  Our  word  volume  comes  from 
the  Latin  volumen,  which  was  always  a  roll  of  papyrus, 
from  the  Egyptian  reed  that  served  for  writing  ma¬ 
terial,  or  of  parchment,  calfskin,  etc.  The  wood  book 
itself  is  of  later  origin.  It  was  first  a  piece  of  writing 
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scratched  on  a  board  from  a  beech  tree,  which  was 
soft  enough  to  receive  the  various  letters  or  characters. 

In  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  those  mighty  empires 
whose  history  more  and  more  is  coming  to  light,  books 
had  the  form  of  thick  clay  tablets  of  different  sizes. 
They  were  written  in  wedge-shaped  characters,  which 
were  impressed  upon  the  wet,  soft  clay  by  a  triangular 
instrument  of  wood,  bone,  or  metal.  The  tablet  was 
then  baked — just  think  of  baking  a  book — which  made 
it  strong  and  lasting. 

Among  the  Hebrews  in  Biblical  and  post-Biblical 
times,  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written 
on  skin,  which  could  easily  be  rolled  and  preserved  in 
the  temple  and  home.  The  greatest  care  was  taken 
in  writing  these  rolls  or  scrolls,  particularly  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  or  Book  of  the  Law,  for  which  special  skins 
and  ink  were  required.  The  copyist  was  called  a 
sofer ,  or  scribe,  and  a  book  sefer,  meaning  originally 
the  rubbed  surface  of  leather  from  .which  the  hair  has 
been  scratched  off.  The  book  was  often  sealed  to 
protect  it  from  being  fingered  by  readers  and  rubbed. 

The  Chinese  used  tablets  of  bamboo  bark  for  their 
earliest  books,  but  the  invention  of  paper  which  was 
common  among  them  long  before  it  spread  to  Europe, 
made  it  much  easier  for  their  writers.  About  the 
tenth  century  the  Arabs  brought  paper  to  more 
general  notice,  after  they  had  discovered  its  use  in 
India.  One  of  the  earliest  existing  writings  on  paper 
is  an  Arabic  work  which  dates  from  960.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  printing  press  was  invented  nearly 
five  centuries  later  when  paper  grew  into  wider  favor, 
while  parchment  and  vellum  or  calfskin  became  more 
and  more  rare.  The  manuscript,  that  is  a  work  hand¬ 
written,  was  no  longer  necessary.  It  was  too  slow  a 
process.  The  printed  book  was  to  reach  and  teach 
millions  of  readers. 

The  size  of  a  roll  in  very  ancient  times  depended 
upon  the  number  of  lines,  not  pages.  The  copyists 
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were  often  slaves  with  a  taste  for  writing,  to  whom  no 
pay  was  given  except  their  food  and  clothing.  The 
rich  having  many  slaves  were  thus  enabled  to  secure 
libraries — a  word  coming  from  a  Latin  stem,  which 
meant  the  bark  of  a  tree,  the  same  idea  that  is  at  the 
root  of  book,  as  has  just  been  shown.  The  division  of 
rolls  into  books  was  made  in  the  third  or  fourth  century 
before  our  era  in  Alexandria;  for  instance,  as  the 
Greek  alphabet  has  twenty-four  letters,  both  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  were  divided  into  twenty-four  books. 

MANY  BOOKS  IN  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

Within  the  few  past  decades  many  discoveries  have 
been  made  in  the  East,  which  prove  that  in  very  olden 
times  books  were  common.  For  example,  in  1850, 
Layard,  a  celebrated  English  explorer,  brought  to  light 
the  library  of  a  King  of  Assyria,  dating  seven  hundred 
years  before  our  era.  It  consisted  of  20,000  tablets 
which  were  taken  from  a  mound  not  far  from  Babylon. 
These  refer  to  many  subjects,  public  and  private.  A 
more  curious  find,  as  it  is  termed,  was  made  in  Her¬ 
culaneum,  the  city  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Mt. 
Vesuvius.  After  patient  digging  there  was  found  a 
collection  of  nearly  seventeen  hundred  manuscript 
fragments.  Four  hundred  were  unrolled  and  de¬ 
ciphered.  There  is  every  probability  that  the  early 
Hebrews  and  their  neighbors  had  a  fair-sized  literature 
of  their  own.  The  information  on  the  subject  is  rather 
scanty,  it  must  be  confessed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  fixed  conclusion.  Not  far  from  the  town  of  Hebron 
in  Palestine  was  a  place  called  Kiryath  Sefer,  book- 
town  or  scribetown,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  modern 
Debir.  In  those  days  were  professional  writers, 
scribes,  and  chroniclers,  and  there  must  have  been  the 
beginning  at  least  of  a  literature.  The  Old  Testament 
refers  to  the  “Book  of  Jasher,”  the  “Book  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Lord.”  Both  Joshua  and  Samuel  are 
recorded  as  having  written  copies  of  the  Law.  Ezra 
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is  regarded  as  the  scribe  of  scribes,  in  whose  time  a 
definite  system  of  education  was  gradually  being 
adopted,  in  a  century  or  two  to  be  followed  by  regular 
schools  for  the  young,  with  high  ideals  of  knowledge 
spreading  among  the  people.  So  general,  then,  was 
the  use  of  books  that  each  child  bad  its  scroll,  and  it 
is  distinctly  stated  that  “the  Romans,  after  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Jerusalem,  wrapped  its  children  in  their 
scrolls  and  burnt  them.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

How  Books  Have  Been  Preserved. 


T  would  seem  to  be  a  simple  question  to  answer, 
if  any  one  asked  you,  how  books  have  been  pre- 
served.  You  would  reply  quickly,  the  libraries 
have  kept  them  safe  from  the  earliest  times.  That 
would  be  a  very  unsatisfactory  answer.  The  library 
is  only  one  of  the  agencies  that  have  preserved  books. 
In  ancient  days,  there  were  other  factors  at  work  long 
before  the  modern  library  had  been  erected. 

What  then  has  preserved  the  olden  books  or  manu¬ 
scripts,  or  papyrus  or  vellum?  The  tombs,  the  tem¬ 
ples,  the  sands  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  and  the 
monasteries  of  the  early  centuries,  these  have  been 
the  chief  agencies.  The  two  oldest  classical  papyri 
known,  fragments  of  Plato’s  Plicedo  and  Euripides’ 
Antiope,  supposed  to  date  from  the  third  century  B.C., 
came  to  light  as  packing  paper  in  mummy  cases ! 

In  1896  some  workers  for  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  searching  for  papyri,  came  upon  a  rich  find  in 
the  Egyptian  sands  which  yielded  270  boxes  of  manu¬ 
script  that  were  brought  to  England,  besides  150  rolls 
that  were  left  at  Cairo.  Professor  Petrie,  the  eminent 
scholar,  said  of  these  writings:  “The  publication  of 
this  great  collection  of  literature  and  documents  will 
occupy  a  decade  or  two  and  will  place  our  knowledge 
of  the  Eoman  and  early  Christian  age  on  a  new  foot¬ 
ing.”  Among  the  material  was  a  fragment  of  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel  a  hundred  years  older  than  any 
existing  New  Testament  manuscript. 

The  many  monasteries  in  the  East  have  been  store¬ 
houses  for  valuable  works,  which  were  concealed  in 
chests  or  hidden  under  dust  or  rubbish  in  vaults  and 
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cellars  to  escape  notice,  and  so  forgotten  in  the  course 
of  years  until  some  scholar  on  his  travels  would  alight 
upon  them.  Such  works  are  rarely  given  up  or  sold, 
but  occasionally  the  monks  are  ready  to  part  with  them 
for  a  price.  Their  real  value,  and  nature  are  often 
unknown,  and  they  have  been  made  to  serve  as  foot¬ 
stools  for  the  monks,  the  chapel ’s  stone  floor  being 
rather  cold.  Frequently  they  have  acted  as  covers  for 
large  jars  of  preserves. 

How  accident  enters  into  the  rescue  of  ancient 
books  is  shown  in  the  discovery  of  the  oldest  copy  of 
the  New  Testament  in  existence.  Tischendorf,  the 
great  scholar,  visiting  a  monastery  near  Mount  Sinai 
in  his  search  for  old  documents,  came  upon  the  pre¬ 
cious  find  in  a  basket  of  fuel.  What  might  have  been 
carelessly  burnt  in  the  next  few  minutes,  proved 
to  be  the  famous  Codex  Sinaiticus  now  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  No  less  interesting  discoveries  were  made  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  geniza  or  rubbish  room  of  an  old 
synagogue  in  Cairo,  where,  among  thousands  of  writ¬ 
ings,  which  had  been  thrown  there,  rather  than 
destroyed,  were  found  certain  manuscripts  that  throw 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  period  called  the 
revival  of  learning,  largely  due  to  the  Greek  scholars 
who,  going  to  Italy  and  Central  Europe  after  Constan¬ 
tinople  had  been  captured  by  the  Turks  (1453),  became 
teachers  of  the  classic  studies.  Special  journeys  would 
then  be  made  to  the  monasteries  in  the  East,  in  the 
search  after  classical  writings.  Very  valuable  texts 
have  thus  been  restored,  and  many  more  are  still 
awaiting  recovery,  so  fond  of  knowledge  were  the 
monks  and  so  diligently  did  they  write  and  copy.  In 
a  later  age  they  were  to  be  illustrators  of  books — espe¬ 
cially  their  missals  or  prayer-books,  which  they  loved 
to  adorn  in  beautiful  fashion  such  was  their  reverence 
for  literature. 
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The  skill  of  the  monks  can  best  be  seen  in  the  Irish 
manuscripts,  which  date  from  the  seventh  to  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  The  Irish  taught  the  art  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  whose  chief  seat  was  at  Winchester.  After  the 
Norman  Conquest  (1066),  the  British  monks  became 
not  only  makers  and  preservers,  but  fine  decorators  of 
books.  Each  large  monastery  had  its  writing  room 
for  the  art;  of  course,  there  were  professional  writers 
and  book-artists  who  were  not  monks.  Such  was  their 
zeal  that  occasionally  a  lifetime  was  spent  in  preparing 
a  single  volume.  You  can  learn  more  of  this  by  read¬ 
ing  about  Book  Illustration  in  Volume  VII. 

One  of  the  notable  books  of  the  world  is  the  Boole  of 
St.  Albans,  a  copy  of  which  in  the  British  Museum  has 
had  a  strange  history,  as  told  by  Miss  Rawlings  in  her 
The  Story  of  Books.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
the  library  of  a  house  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  was 
overhauled,  and  all  the  unbound  copies  were  turned 
out  and  destroyed.  A  few  of  them,  however,  were 
begged  by  the  gardener,  and  among  them  was  the  Book 
of  St.  Albans.  At  the  gardener’s  death,  his  son  kept 
this  work,  throwing  away  the  rest,  and  at  his  death,  his 
widow  sold  his  library  to  a  peddler  for  nine  pence. 
Resold  to  a  druggist  for  shop-paper,  he  observed  the 
odd  wood  cuts  in  the  Book  of  St.  Albans,  and  offered 
it  to  a  stationer  for  a  guinea.  Instead  of  buying  it,  he 
displayed  it  in  his  window.  There  it  aroused  atten¬ 
tion,  and  when  five  pounds  was  offered  by  a  gentleman, 
the  stationer  gave  the  chemist  two  pounds  for  it  and 
sold  it  later  to  a  bookseller  for  seven  pounds.  It  was 
then  bought  by  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville  for  seventy 
guineas,  and  left  on  his  death,  with  the  rest  of  his  mag¬ 
nificent  library,  to  the  British  Museum.  Could  any 
book  be  more  curiously  preserved? 

Although  we  owe  the  monks  so  much  for  their  pres¬ 
ervation  of  literature,  yet  in  their  zeal  they  would 
often  destroy  old  manuscripts.  Writing  material  was 
very  costly,  and  they  would  often  scrape  off  the  orig- 
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inal  writing  and  copy  on  the  new,  fresh  sheet  of  parch¬ 
ment  other  material.  Such  parchments  are  called 
palimpsests,  a  term  that  comes  from  two  Greek  words 
meaning  ‘ ‘ scratched  again.7 7  In  this  way,  great  harm 
was  done,  as  often  very  valuable  literature  was  thus 
destroyed. 

A  strange  way  to  preserve  books  was  followed  in 
England  and  elsewhere  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  books 
were  costly  and  limited  in  number.  It  was  common  to 
have  books  bound  by  chains  to  the  wall  or  to  a  desk 
both  in  churches  and  libraries.  You  can  see  chained 
books  if  you  go  to  Hereford  Cathedral  and  Winborne 
Minster,  in  England,  and  the  church  of  St.  Wallberg 
at  Zutphen,  in  Holland.  You  may  remember  that  at 
the  battle  of  Zutphen  (1586)  Sir  Philip  Sidney  died, 
requesting  that  the  cup  of  water  handed  him  should 
be  given  to  a  wounded  soldier  whose  “  agony  was 
greater,77  as  Sir  Philip  said.  What  a  change  in 
thought  and  customs  in  our  time,  with  the  open  shelf 
system  in  our  libraries!  And  the  Bible  instead  of 
being  chained  is  sent  in  millions  of  copies  yearly 
throughout  the  world. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


About  Some  Famous  Libraries. 

THE  LIBRARIES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD. 

;$^|ppODAY,  with  the  printing  presses  of  the  world 
issuing  books  so  rapidly  on  every  subject,  it  is 
yUm  an  easy  matter  to  collect  works  and  store  them 
in  a  library  until  many  thousands  and  more  are  readily 
housed.  But  it  was  different  ages  ago  when  books  had 
to  be  written  slowly  and  carefully  on  papyrus  or  vel¬ 
lum,  and  owing  to  their  cost  only  wealthy  people,  on 
the  whole,  could  buy  them  in  any  number.  In  those 
days,  too,  certain  enemies  of  books  flourished — fire  and 
earthquake  did  heavy  damage,  but  war  was  the  libra¬ 
ry's  greatest  foe.  The  conqueror  did  not  hesitate  to 
destroy  vast  collections  of  books  whenever  he  gained  a 
victory  that  opened  a  famous  city  to  his  soldiers. 

What  nation  was  the  pioneer  in  libraries?  Why, 
Egypt,  which  led  the  way  in  so  many  other  fields.  A 
well-known  Greek  historian,  Diodorus  Siculus,  tells  of 
one  of  its  libraries  as  bearing  on  its  entrance  this 
inscription:  4 i Place  of  healing  for  the  Soul,”  and 
recent  scholars  claim  that  a  hall  in  the  great  palace 
temple  of  Rameses  II,  one  of  Egypt's  most  powerful 
kings,  was  used  for  such  a  library,  for  its  door-jams 
have  the  figure  of  Thoth,  the  god  of  writing,  and  Saf, 
a  goddess,  with  the  inscription,  “Lady  of  Letters”  and 
“Presides  over  the  hall  of  books.” 

The  libraries  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  were  many, 
filled  with  thousands  of  books.  Only  about  ten  years 
ago  there  was  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  a  library 
at  Nippur,  at  Babylonia,  on  the  site  of  a  Temple  of 
Bel,  which  was  destroyed  about  1782  B.C.  More 
famous  were  the  libraries  in  Alexandria,  which  was 
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founded  in  332  B.C.  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Its  first 
library  was  due  thirty  years  later  to  Ptolemy  Soter, 
one  of  a  line  of  Egyptian  rulers.  It  was  the  order  of 
a  royal  successor  that  all  books  brought  into  the  king¬ 
dom  should  be  promptly  seized  and  sent  to  the  library 
to  be  copied.  Did  not  the  owner  have  any  redress? 
No,  he  was  only  allowed  to  have  copies — the  originals 
were  retained.  Another  of  the  Ptolemies,  Philadel- 
phus  by  name,  gave  the  Athenians  silver,  provisions, 
and  freedom  from  taxes  in  return  for  original  works 
by  the  three  greatest  Greek  tragic  writers.  This  shows 
how  books  were  valued  in  his  time,  and  reminds  one  of 
the  worth  of  books  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  1471  Louis 
XI  of  France,  wishing  to  borrow  the  works  of  an  Ara¬ 
bian  physician  from  a  college  in  Paris,  gave  as  a  pledge 
a  large  quantity  of  silver,  and  in  addition  was  obliged 
to  secure  a  nobleman  to  join  him  as  bondsman. 

Alexandria  could  boast  of  two  libraries,  the  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  Temple  of  Augustus  or  Sebasteum  and  that 
in  the  Museum.  With  the  papyrus  trade  having  its 
center  in  the  city,  and  so  many  copyists  at  work,  the 
place  must  have  been  the  literary  headquarters  of  its 
age.  A  rival  was  Pergamum,  with  a  great  library  of 
its  own.  One  of  its  kings,  Eumenes,  being  prevented 
by  a  Ptolemy  from  obtaining  papyrus  from  Egypt, 
made  a  special  kind  of  material  that  became  famous 
as  parchment.  Unhappily,  the  library  was  lost  to  Per¬ 
gamum  when  the  Roman  general,  Antony,  conquered 
the  city.  He  presented  its  200,000  rolls  to  Cleopatra. 
That  celebrated  queen  is  said  to  have  added  these 
treasures  to  the  Alexandria  collections.  However,  it 
was  not  long  before  the  books  in  that  city  began  to 
suffer  a  calamity  of  their  own.  When  the  Romans 
captured  Alexandria,  fire  accidentally  destroyed  one 
of  its  libraries.  In  the  seventh  century,  when  Caliph 
Omar,  the  Mohammedan  ruler,  was  urged  to  preserve 
the  books,  he  replied,  so  runs  the  tradition,  “If  they 
contain  anything  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  they 
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are  evil,  if  not,  they  are  superfluous,”  and  at  once 
ordered  them  to  be  distributed  among  the  four  thou¬ 
sand  baths  of  Alexandria,  which  they  supplied  with 
fuel  for  six  months.  Could  books  have  a  more  ignoble 
end! 

Rome  had  its  first  public  library  about  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  before  the  Christian  era,  and  as  books  were  plen¬ 
tiful  with  many  book  collectors  and  copyists,  there 
was  no  lack  of  public  and  private  libraries,  the  emper¬ 
ors  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Trajan  interesting  them¬ 
selves  in  such  institutions.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
Rome  could  point  to  twenty-nine  public  libraries,  the 
temples  often  serving  as  storehouses  for  books.  When 
the  barbarians,  as  they  were  termed,  the  Goths  and 
Huns,  invaded  the  empire  at  a  later  era,  they  made 
short  work  of  the  libraries,  the  books  being  either  car¬ 
ried  away  or  destroyed.  You  can  readily  imagine 
what  precious  writings  thus  perished. 

The  libraries  of  Byzantium  or  Constantinople  were 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  when,  in  330,  he 
made  that  city  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  portion  of 
the  empire  and  named  it  after  himself.  During  the 
Crusades  and  on  the  city’s  final  capture  by  the  Turks 
in  1453,  its  books  were  destroyed  in  countless  numbers. 

THE  LIBRARIES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Arabs  ruled  in 
Northern  Africa  and  Spain,  unlike  the  Huns  and  Goths, 
they  preserved  books  and  became  teachers  as  well  as 
conquerors.  Thousands  of  manuscripts  were  gathered 
in  the  chief  cities,  like  Cairo  and  Cordova,  which  latter 
place  had  400,000  volumes  in  its  library,  while  Arab 
Spain  had  seventy  free  libraries  and  seventeen  col¬ 
leges,  besides  the  University  of  Granada.  Today  valu¬ 
able  treasures  are  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish  libraries 
at  the  Escurial,  Salamanca,  and  Madrid.  At  the 
National  Library  in  Madrid  you  can  see  a  letter  of 
Christopher  Columbus  written  in  Spanish. 
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In  Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  the  monks,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  of  the  Benedictine  order,  were  the  libra¬ 
rians  and  copyists,  while  the  churches  first  and  the 
monasteries  later  became  the  libraries.  The  hooks 
were  chiefly  the  Scriptures,  prayer-books,  copies  of  the 
classics,  moral  and  devotional  writings,  chronicles,  lives 
of  saints,  medical  treatises.  Romances  were  added 
in  due  course.  Some  day  you  must  read  how  Richard 
de  Bury,  the  famous  collector  of  books,  gathered  his 
treasures,  the  most  notable  collection  in  his  time,  which 
he  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  libraries 
of  the  monks  suffered  serious  disaster,  and  Richard  de 
Bury’s  gifts  to  Oxford,  with  other  books,  were  burnt 
by  the  mobs.  Books  that  were  saved  from  the  flames 
were  used  as  waste  paper  or  exported  to  European 
cities  for  the  bookbinders.  Throughout  Europe  many 
of  the  monastic  libraries  were  scattered  and  destroyed. 

Despite  this  wholesale  wreckage,  new  libraries 
began  to  be  established.  About  this  time  the  univer¬ 
sities  in  Europe  were  founded,  with  their  libraries, 
while  many  cities  started  collections  of  their  own, 
which  have  grown  very  large,  either  under  royal  or 
town  patronage. 

MODERN  LIBRARIES. 

Today  in  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  England, 
Austria,  and  the  United  States,  are  the  greatest  libra¬ 
ries  in  the  world.  Paris  has  the  largest  number  of 
books  in  its  Bibliotheque  National — 2,600,000  volumes. 
London  comes  next  with  its  British  Museum  and  two 
million  volumes,  among  its  treasures  being  the  Magna 
Charta,  about  which  you  can  learn  in  your  English  his¬ 
tory.  St.  Petersburg  has  1,330,000  volumes,  Munich 
and  Vienna  a  million  each.  Italy  has  exceedingly 
valuable  libraries  in  Rome,  Milan,  Florence,  and  Ven¬ 
ice.  In  Venice  can  be  found  the  complete  records  of 
the  city  for  ten  centuries,  containing  fifteen  million 
documents,  and  all  under  one  roof. 
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If  you  visit  the  new  Royal  Library  in  Berlin,  you 
will  see  a  very  tall  building,  rising  to  the  height  of  thir¬ 
teen  stories,  and  its  bookstack  contains  more  than  fifty 
miles  of  shelving,  its  1,300,000  books  filling  already 
thirty-two  miles  of  this  space.  However,  you  need  not 
go  so  far  to  see  a  wonderful  library.  There  is  the 
magnificent  Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  D. 
C.,  which  is  well  worthy  of  inspection.  In  1902  it  con¬ 
tained  1,114,111  hooks  and  magazines,  99,532  manu¬ 
scripts,  64,921  maps  and  charts,  127,002  prints.  And 
it  is  growing  all  the  time,  but  it  will  he  many  years 
before  it  will  have  four  million  volumes,  when  the 
building  will  he  too  small  to  receive  any  more. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Worth  of  Literature. 


is  said  that  Andrew  Carnegie  has  already 
OL  spent  over  fifty  million  dollars  on  libraries.  One 
man  certainly  knows  the  value  of  books,  does  he 
not?  To  spend  so  much  money  merely  on  the  housing 
of  books,  would  show  that  he  has  a  good  opinion  of  the 
worth  of  literature.  But  can  you  really  give  the  worth 
of  literature  in  dollars  and  cents  ?  Surely  not.  It  is 
the  richest  treasure  that  the  world  possesses.  Without 
it,  men,  women,  and  children  would  feel  rather  strange, 
and  the  civilized  world  would  soon  become  a  wilder¬ 
ness.  We  would  be  very  much  like  prisoners  in  some 
countries  abroad  who  are  condemned  for  life  to  soli¬ 
tude,  and  each  remains  in  his  darkened  cell  from  year 
to  year  without  light,  or  hope,  or  companions.  How 
darkened  would  grow  our  world,  if  we  were  deprived 
of  books  as  companions,  with  their  happy,  hopeful, 
useful  messages ! 

THE  VALUE  OF  BOOKS. 

Books  naturally  have  their  special  value  for  the 
student  in  every  line.  They  are  the  keys  which  open 
the  door  of  knowledge  and  give  the  information  which 
enables  boys  and  girls  to  go  forward  in  their  studies. 
They  furnish  the  food  which  our  mind  digests  for  us, 
aiding  us  to  grow  wiser  and  more  capable  in  the  field 
which  we  have  chosen  for  our  career.  They  are  the 
tools,  which  enable  us  to  build  our  house  of  life  and  to 
advance  hopefully  whatever  our  occupation,  whether 
farmer  or  lawyer,  doctor  or  architect,  engineer  or 
merchant. 

Books  have  a  still  further  value,  in  addition  to 
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being,  as  it  were,  tools  or  keys,  aiding  us  in  our  occu¬ 
pation  or  profession.  They  are  our  companions. 
Particularly  in  our  youth  they  can  be  our  best  friends, 
and  some  remain  our  favorites  for  life.  It  is  said  that 
the  songs  which  we  sing  in  our  childhood  rarely  are 
forgotten,  and  in  the  same  way  many  books  which  you 
boys  and  girls  read  will  always  be  held  in  memory. 
The  charming  story  that  so  affects  us  and  fills  us  with 
bright  thoughts  and  cheerful  resolves,  the  sweet  poem 
that  goes  straight  to  our  heart  with  its  simple  lesson, 
the  helpful  biography  or  history  that  gives  us  so  clear 
a  picture  of  some  famous  hero  or  writer,  or  nation  or 
age — it  is  literature  such  as  this  whose  worth  is 
priceless. 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  our  face  is  chiseled  by  our 
thoughts,  that  our  features  tell  unerringly  what  our 
thoughts  are?  This  may  or  may  not  be  entirely  true, 
for  many  have  the  power  to  control  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  so  that  their  features  do  not  betray  them.  It 
is  true  in  this  respect,  that  if  we  always  have  kindly 
thoughts  and  high  ideals  or  aims,  our  whole  expres¬ 
sion,  that  is,  our  face,  grows  kinder  and  people  soon 
notice  its  real  beauty.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  our  mind  is  strengthened  or  weakened  by  the 
books  we  read,  and  we  must  be  as  careful  with  books 
as  we  are  with  our  acquaintances.  The  books  which 
are  to  become  our  friends  and  companions  must  be  the 
best  books,  books  written  with  a  lofty  purpose,  so  that 
they  may  form  our  character  for  good  and  enrich  our 
mind  with  high  ambition  and  useful  resolves. 

But  literature  has  still  another  purpose  besides 
instructing  us  or  training  our  minds.  It  can  entertain 
us  on  almost  every  subject  and  add  greatly  to  our  hap¬ 
piness.  When  we  have  acquired  a  taste  for  good  read¬ 
ing,  we  have  a  friend  at  court  who  will  never  desert  us. 
In  fair  or  rainy  weather,  in  sickness  or  health,  in  youth 
or  age,  poverty  or  riches,  the  book  that  interests  us  is 
a  never-failing  delight.  How  we  thumb  the  pages,  how 


OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.  LONDON.— The  little,  old  shop,  recently  removed,  whose  quiet  sign  suggested  to 
Charles  Dickens  the  idea  of  Little  Nell's  “Old  Curiosity  Shop,”  famous  the  world  over. 
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we  hasten  to  open  the  volume,  how  we  hate  to  put  it 
away  until  we  have  finished  it !  What  happiness  to  lose 
ourselves  in  its  chapters,  forgetting  everything  else, 
even  the  dinner  bell! 

Many  are  the  tributes  to  literature  by  famous  peo¬ 
ple,  hut  what  can  equal  the  story  told  of  an  eminent 
English  judge.  It  was  when  Charles  Dickens  was 
issuing  his  “The  Old  Curiosity  Shop”  in  weekly  parts. 
One  morning,  a  busy  week  day,  a  friend  called  upon 
the  judge  and  found  him  in  tears.  “She  is  dead,”  he 
exclaimed  in  an  outburst  of  grief,  to  the  astonished 
visitor.  “Little  Nell  is  dead!”  And  he  bowed  his 
head  upon  his  desk,  as  the  tears  again  began  to  flow. 
He  had  just  read  the  chapter — perhaps  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  bits  of  writing  in  English  literature — wherein 
was  mentioned  how  little  Nell  had  died — “dear,  gen¬ 
tle,  patient,  noble  Nell  was  dead.”  The  great  jurist 
could  not  have  paid  a  grander  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
Dickens  or  to  the  worth  of  literature. 

Then  think,  too,  of  the  messages  which  literature 
brings  to  us  from  distant  lands  and  ages.  It  tells  us 
the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  the  greatest  men  and 
women,  describes  all  countries  and  their  customs, 
shows  us  fairy  tales  of  every  clime,  leads  us  to  the 
wonderful  kingdoms  of  poetry,  science,  art,  the  drama, 
and  every  field  of  human  activity.  A  hook  has  a  mag¬ 
ical  power.  A  word,  a  line,  a  page,  and  China  is  so 
close  to  us  that  we  can  see  its  waving  rice  fields  and 
curious  pagodas;  another  word,  and  line,  and  page 
and  we  have  Napoleon  by  our  side  from  his  boyhood 
days,  when  he  played  battle  with  snowballs,  to  the  last 
scene  when  he  died  on  a  stormy  night  an  exile.  What 
can  equal  a  book’s  witchery.  It  turns  a  rainy  after¬ 
noon  into  sunshine,  and  although  the  snow  is  drifting 
before  the  study  windows  we  see  roses  blossoming 
out  there,  as  we  read  some  happy  tale  that  makes  our 
heart  dance  with  joy. 

So  let  us  learn  to  value  books  in  these  eager  days 
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of  our  youth.  The  love  of  literature  will  grow  deeper 
and  stronger  with  our  growth,  refining  our  taste  and 
feeling  as  it  broadens  our  mind  and  judgment. 

Do  we  place  too  high  a  value  upon  books  ?  Read 
a  few  other  opinions.  “  Consider  what  you  have  in 
the  smallest  library,”  wrote  Emerson  some  years  ago. 
“A  company  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  men  that  could 
be  picked  out  of  all  civilized  countries  in  a  thousand 
years  have  set  in  best  order  the  results  of  their  learn¬ 
ing  and  wisdom.”  “A  good  book,”  writes  Palgrave, 

* 1  puts  the  thoughts  of  its  age  in  the  sweetest  and  high¬ 
est  form.  ”  1 1 1  need  not  tell  you,  ’  ’  J ohn  Morley  writes, 

“that  you  will  find  that  most  books  worth  reading  once 
are  worth  reading  twice ;  and,  what  is  most  important 
of  all,  the  masterpieces  of  literature  are  worth  reading 
a  thousand  times.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that 
because  you  have  read  a  masterpiece  once  or  twice,  or 
ten  times,  therefore  you  have  done  with  it ;  because  it 
is  a  masterpiece,  you  ought  to  live  with  it  and  make  it 
part  of  your  daily  life.”  It  was  Milton  who  said: 
“As  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book.”  Clar¬ 
endon,  the  historian,  held  the  view  that  “he  who  loves 
not  books  before  he  comes  to  thirty  years  of  age,  will 
hardly  love  them  enough  afterward  to  understand 

them.  ’  ’ 

Could  any  testimony  be  stronger  than  Channing’s: 
“God  be  thanked  for  books.  They  are  the  voices  of 
the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  past  ages.  Books  are  the  true  level¬ 
lers— they  give  to  all,  who  will  faithfully  use  them,  the 
society,  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  best  and  greatest 
of  our  race.”  Nor  did  a  mediaeval  writer,  a  monk,  ex¬ 
aggerate  when  he  wrote  in  his  library :  “All  the  world 
is  around  me;  all  that  ever  stirred  human  hearts  or 
fired  the  imagination  is  harmlessly  here.  My  library 
shelves  are  the  avenues  of  time.  Ages  have  wrought, 
generations  grown,  and  all  their  blossoms  are  cast 
down  here.  It  is  the  garden  of  immortal  fruits,  with- 
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out  clog  or  dragon !”  Let  the  last  opinion  as  to  the 
worth  of  books  be  given  by  Southey  in  these  charming 
lines,  so  simple  that  a  child  can  understand  them: 

“My  days  among  the  dead  are  past; 

Around  me  I  behold, 

Where’er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old. 

My  never-failing  friends  are  they, 

With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day; 

With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal, 

And  seek  relief  in  woe: 

And  while  I  understand  and  feel 
How  much  to  them  I  owe, 

My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedew’d 
v  [With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude.  *9 


Vol.  VI-4 


CHAPTER  X. 


What  is  Literature? 

EFOBE  we  can  tell  you  about  literature,  we 
must  try  to  make  clear  to  you  wliat  literature  is. 
Now,  if  you  go  to  a  certain  large  building  in 
Washington,  not  very  far  from  where  the  President  of 
the  United  States  lives,  you  will  see  a  great  many  floors 
and  desks  and  shelves  which  contain  thousands  and 
thousands  of  documents  describing  inventions;  but 
while  these  are  important  to  the  inventor,  they  do  not 
come  under  the  head  of  literature.  Suppose,  further, 
you  visit  the  place  where  each  city  keeps  a  record  of 
what  is  termed  real  estate — that  is,  land  and  houses 
and  farms — in  huge  volumes,  wherein  everything  is 
exactly  described,  so  that  there  may  be  no  confusion 
as  to  the  owner,  the  size  and  location  of  the  property. 
This,  too,  is  very  valuable,  but  we  would  not  call  it 
literature.  In  an  architect’s  office,  there  must  be 
drawn  plans  and  designs.  There  must  be  measure¬ 
ments  made.  The  weight  of  materials,  the  strength 
of  the  roof  of  a  house  or  of  a  section  of  a  bridge,  must 
be  accurately  computed.  A  great  deal  of  writing  and 
arithmetic  and  higher  mathematics  is  the  result.  Yet 
all  this  is  not  literature.  Do  you  not  see  that  the  word 
has  a  different  meaning!  Let  us  define  it  to  be  the 
written  thoughts  and  feelings  of  intelligent  men  and 
women  so  presented  as  to  please  and  interest  the 
reader  and  to  refine  and  strengthen  the  mind.  It  has 
to  do  with  all  the  subjects  about  which  we  think  and 
feel.  It  is  to  be  found  in  many  languages  and  nations. 
In  its  form  it  has  two  chief  divisions,  Prose  and  Poetry, 
which  in  their  turn  are  subdivided  into  numerous 
classes. 
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PROSE  LITERATURE. 

Did  you  ever  consider  the  many  kinds  of  prose 
literature?  You  will  find  in  prose  books  about  art, 
history,  philosophy,  science,  religion,  the  lives  of  men, 
women  and  children,  stories  and  novels  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes.  Now,  a  catalogue  is  written  in  prose,  yet 
it  can  not  be  called  literature.  Writing  to  he  litera¬ 
ture  must  not  only  tell  something,  but  tell  it  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  way  that  will  give  pleasure  to  the  reader  and 
add  to  his  knowledge.  Hence  we  must  use  a  certain 
art  in  choosing  our  words  and  forming  them  into  sen¬ 
tences,  and  arranging  these  into  paragraphs  and 
chapters.  This  art  is  termed  style,  and  according  as 
writers  vary  in  their  style,  we  say  it  is  simple  or 
ornate,  weak  or  strong,  concise  or  diffuse.  Prose 
literature,  then,  must  be  written  with  regard  for  style 
and  character,  and  must  reveal  some  care  in  its 
preparation. 

VARIETIES  OF  PROSE. 

Numerous  are  the  varieties  of  prose  literature. 
First  is  history,  or  the  story  of  past  events,  like  Mot¬ 
ley’s  works  on  Holland,  or  Prescott’s  Mexico,  or 
Thiers  ’  on  the  French  Revolution.  Then  there  is  biog¬ 
raphy,  or  the  story  of  some  person’s  life  and  deeds, 
like  Scott’s  Napoleon,  or  Irving’s  Washington.  Books 
of  travel  need  no  introduction  to  you  who  love  to  read 
of  journeys  in  other  lands  or  in  our  own.  Annals  or 
chronicles  are  records  of  a  reign  or  an  age,  often  very 
concise,  but  sometimes  more  extended,  like  Froissart’s 
famous  work.  Under  fiction  we  include  the  romance — 
telling  of  adventure  in  distant  ages,  particularly  in 
early  mediaeval  times  when  knights,  like  King  Arthur, 
lived  and  fought.  Don  Quixote  may  be  called  a 
prose  romance,  and  Robinson  Crusoe  is  also  an 
example,  hut  of  course  in  a  different  style.  The  novel, 
which  is  a  long  story,  and  the  tale,  a  shorter  one,  are 
illustrations  of  fiction  in  prose.  You  need  not  be  told 
much  about  prose  fiction,  for  you  have  all  read  stories, 
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long  and  short,  and  countless  are  the  books  to  choose 
from.  Then  comes  the  oration,  which  is  prose  written 
to  persuade  an  audience,  and  with  great  feeling  and 
power,  so  that  often  it  may  be  called  poetical.  There 
are  other  kinds  of  prose,  like  philosophy,  science,  the¬ 
ology,  but  these  need  not  be  described  just  now. 

POETICAL  LITERATURE. 

This  requires  still  greater  care  in  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  words  and  sentences  than  in  prose. 
It  demands  more  beauty  and  movement  or  rhythm  in 
its  form,  and  the  whole  structure  of  thought  is  loftier 
and  more  impassioned.  Poetry  or  verse  thus  has  a 
metrical  or  rhythmical  arrangement  of  words.  It  may 
be  called  words  set  to  music,  and  young  people,  with 
fresh  minds  and  hearts,  love  poetry  with  its  swift 
appeal  to  their  pure  fancies  and  wondering  intellect. 
In  the  earliest  times,  when  men  and  women  knew  little 
of  history  or  art  or  science,  their  songs  or  poetries, 
rude  and  simple  though  they  were,  marked  the  dawn 
of  literature  in  many  lands. 

VARIETIES  OF  POETRY. 

Many  also  are  the  varieties  of  poetical  literature. 
Lyrics  received  the  name  because  they  were  sung 
originally  to  the  lyre  by  the  ancients.  They  include 
ballads,  short  poems  of  sentiment,  or  brief  tales  in 
verse ;  pastorals  or  poems  which  describe  shepherds  or 
their  pursuits,  or  country  life  in  general;  or  odes,  or 
short  musical  poems.  The  idyl  is  a  form  of  lyric; 
which  often  runs  into  a  lengthy  descriptive  poem.  The 
hymn  is  a  lyric  to  be  sung  for  religious  service.  Further 
forms  of  verse  are  the  elegy  and  the  epic.  The  former 
is  of  a  rather  mournful  tone,  like  Gray’s  Elegy  in 
a  Country  Churchyard;  the  latter  belongs  to  the 
highest  rank  of  poetry,  like  Homer’s  Iliad ,  Virgil’s 
jEneid,  Dante’s  Divina  Commendia,  Milton’s  Para¬ 
dise  Lost,  which  are  among  the  world’s  greatest  epics. 
An  important  branch  of  poetry  is  dramatic,  like  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  although  plays  can  be  written 
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in  prose.  Poetry,  too,  can  be  descriptive,  like  Coop¬ 
er’s  The  Task;  narrative,  like  Scott’s  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  and  allegorical,  like  Spenser’s  F eerie  Queen, 
which  has  a  hidden  meaning  throughout.  It  is  often 
very  difficult  to  define  exactly  the  different  kinds  of 
poetry  and  prose.  . 

RANGE  OF  LITERATURE. 

You  are  soon  to  be  introduced  to  the  literature  of 
different  races  and  ages  and  climes.  Do  not  be  impa¬ 
tient  if  you  are  not  told  everything  at  once,  and  if  at 
times  you  have  only  a  short  outline  or  survey  or 
account  of  a  few  leading  authors  and  books.  As  liter¬ 
ature  includes  several  thousand  years,  many  thousand 
authors,  and  millions  of  books,  you  can  receive  here 
only  an  introduction  to  the  feast.  For  surely  it  is  a 
feast,  a  literary  banquet  you  are  about  to  enjoy.  First 
you  will  learn  of  the  literature  of  the  ancients — the 
Chinese,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Hebrew, 
Persian,  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Roman.  That  will  be  a 
pretty  solid  beginning,  will  it  not?  Then  you  will  read 
of  mediaeval  literature,  you  will  have,  we  hope, 
some  attractive  fare,  Arabic,  Rabbinic,  Patristic, 
Chronicles,  Fables,  and  Travels.  And  afterwards,  we 
shall  tell  about  the  leading  modern  literatures,  French, 
German,  Dutch,  Italian,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Rus¬ 
sian,  Scandinavian,  and,  of  course,  our  own  literature, 
American  and  English.  You  will  read  with  interest 
about  the  chief  authors  and  their  most  important 
writings,  short  selections  being  given  to  show  you 
their  style  and  character.  For  a  kind  of  dessert  you 
will  learn  about  famous  books  in  various  literatures, 
the  story  of  how  they  were  written  and  how  they  influ¬ 
enced  mankind.  And  after  you  read  the  volume,  we 
trust  that  it  will  not  only  have  entertained  you,  but 
given  you  some  solid  instruction,  and  formed  your 
taste  so  that  you  may  learn  to  distinguish  in  the  words 
of  John  Ruskin  between  “  books  for  the  hour  and  books 
for  all  time.” 


PART  II. 

Ancient  Literatures. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Chinese  Literature. 

OTJ  will  not  believe,  at  first  thought,  that  the 
literature  of  the  Chinese  is  remarkable  in  many 
ways.  For  what  do  we  know  in  America  of 
Chinese  literature,  apart  from  those  curious  marks 
that  accompany  a  laundry  list?  What  do  we  know  of 
their  books  or  the  story  of  their  culture,  what  of  their 
early  arts  and  inventions  ages  before  America  was 
discovered?  How  rarely,  if  ever,  is  it  our  privilege 
to  meet  an  educated  Chinaman.  One  came  to  the 
United  States  as  embassador  some  years  ago — his 
name  was  Wu  Ting  Fang.  His  speeches,  delivered  in 
English,  were  a  surprise,  for  they  breathed  a  wisdom 
and  breadth  which  we  do  not  commonly  associate  with 
the  Chinese. 


A  REMARKABLE  LITERATURE. 

Yet  the  literature  of  China  is  wonderful  in  its  age, 
its  extent,  and  its  character.  It  is  spread  among 
nearly  half  of  the  people  of  the  globe.  Its  language 
is  entirely  different  from  all  others.  It  is  probably 
the  oldest  and  has  received  the  fewest  changes  in  five 
thousand  years.  And  it  is  beginning  to  be  studied 
more  and  more  widely  by  the  outside  world,  as  the 
land  and  its  people,  its  customs  and  laws,  are  arousing 
closer  attention.  Within  the  past  few  years,  a  chair 
of  the  Chinese  language  and  literature  was  endowed 
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in  New  York’s  Columbia  University.  However,  you 
need  be  in  no  particular  hurry  to  study  Chinese.  You 
would  find  it  pretty  difficult,  for  the  characters  used  in 
writing  are  very  numerous.  In  other  words,  about 
five  thousand  are  in  common  use,  and  it  takes  fifty-two 
strokes  of  the  pen  to  make  the  most  complicated  char¬ 
acter.  How  easy  is  our  English  alphabet  in 
comparison ! 

China’s  literature  goes  back  to  the  distant  past. 
We  know  that  about  two  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era  a  Chinese  king  ordered  the  great  mass 
of  the  country’s  literature  to  be  burnt,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent.  Fortunately  one  of  his  successors  was 
fond  of  books  and  learning,  and  he  gathered  many 
writings  that  had  escaped  destruction.  It  was  owing 
to  him  that  we  have  the  Sacred  Books  of  China  edited 
by  the  wise  Confucius,  the  teacher  of  his  people  for 
all  time. 


CONFUCIUS. 

He  was  born  551  B.C.  Legend,  which  is  always 
busy  with  the  birth  of  any  great  man,  tells  a  curious 
story  about  him.  Long  before  his  birth  it  was  thus 
written  on  a  precious  stone,  so  runs  the  tradition:  “A 
child  is  about  to  be  born,  as  pure  as  the  crystal  waves ; 
he  shall  be  a  king,  but  without  sovereignty  over  the 
land.”  Was  this  legend  ever  fulfilled?  Yes,  indeed, 
if  you  consider  how  hundreds  of  millions  in  China  to 
this  very  day  have  revered  him  as  teacher.  The  true 
teacher  is  ruler  in  the  kingdom  of  thought,  although 
he  has  no  army  or  navy  to  enforce  his  sovereignty. 

Well,  Confucius  in  his  twenty-second  year  began 
to  be  a  teacher  and  was  made  prime  minister,  a  very 
exalted  office.  He  resigned,  however,  owing  to  the 
King’s  neglect,  and  as  a  wanderer  among  the  people 
continued  to  spread  his  ideas  and  precepts  until  his 
death  in  his  seventy-third  year.  Today  his  books  are 
the  classics  of  his  nation.  In  every  school,  in  the 
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large  cities  or  in  the  country  districts,  the  pupil  bows 
reverently  before  the  tablet  sacred  to  bis  memory. 
This  is  not  to  be  considered  idolatry  any  more  than 
when  in  our  American  schools  we  bold  exercises  on 
Washington’s  birthday,  with  that  patriot’s  picture  or 
statue  on  the  platform.  His  tomb  bears  on  the 
entrance-gate  the  words:  “The  most  sagely  ancient 
Teacher;  the  all-accomplished,  all-informed  King.” 
In  a  city  not  very  far  distant  live  fifty  thousand  of 
his  descendants,  who  form  a  class  by  themselves,  the 
head  of  the  family  having  special  honors  of  his  own. 
A  temple  of  Confucius  is  found  in  every  city  in  China. 

The  principles  of  Confucius,  as  expressed  in  his 
works  and  those  of  his  successors  who  followed  very 
closely  the  path  he  had  made,  are  respect  for  parents, 
for  learning  and  for  the  country’s  rulers,  still  the  guid¬ 
ing  principles  of  China.  His  golden  rule  of  conduct 
was,  “What  you  do  not  like  when  done  to  yourself,  do 
not  to  others.”  The  contents  of  the  Sacred  Books, 
which  he  edited  and  commented  upon,  include  history, 
poetry,  chronicles,  rules  of  conduct,  discourses  on  read¬ 
ing  the  future,  on  music,  government,  astronomy.  The 
poetry  is  simple  and  graceful,  describing  the  quiet  life 
of  his  time.  His  rules  of  conduct,  or  what  we  would 
call  his  ethical  system,  are  full  of  wisdom,  being  tersely 
expressed  and  to  the  point.  Although  in  China  cere¬ 
monial  has  grown  to  be  so  important,  these  moral 
precepts  have  had  a  helpful  influence  and  form  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  the  worth  and  character  of 
the  ancient  teacher. 

Of  his  successors,  Mencius  (370-288  B.C.)  wrote 
much  in  a  similar  style.  The  age  was  far  from  right¬ 
eous,  and  he  strove  to  win  the  people  to  right  living. 
He  found  the  best  remedy  in  purifying  the  heart,  and 
his  idea  of  moral  purity  was  the  child’s  innocence.  It 
was  his  favorite  saying,  “The  great  man  is  he  who 
loses  not  his  child’s  heart.”  His  tendency  is  to  follow 
the  beaten  paths,  to  keep  the  old  landmarks,  and 
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because  it  was  so  firmly  believed  that  the  ancient  could 
not  be  improved  upon,  the  career  of  China  became 
stationary,  and  all  progress  was  impossible. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  Confucius, 
his  contemporary  Lao-Tse  was  so  mystical  in  his  writ¬ 
ings  that  the  sage  declared  he  could  not  understand 
them.  However,  he  had  his  followers,  and  in  time 
they  became  a  class  of  hermits,  living  by  themselves 
in  solitude.  Their  philosophy  is  called  Taoism,  which 
still  has  its  adherents. 

There  is  more  variety  in  Chinese  literature  than  is 
generally  supposed.  You  can  find  two  thousand  dra¬ 
mas,  countless  stories  of  all  kinds,  encyclopaedias, 
histories,  and  annals.  As  education  is  widespread, 
and  the  higher  studies  are  under  care  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  gives  different  degrees  that  entitle  the 
possessor  to  important  positions,  literature  is  greatly 
valued  and  is  receiving  constant  accessions.  Now  that 
foreign  books  are  being  more  and  more  studied,  and 
every  year  young  Chinese  of  high  rank  are  being  edu¬ 
cated  abroad,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Chinese  thought 
and  literature  will  be  somewhat  modified  in  time.  Yet 
the  character  of  the  people  is  so  fixed  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  marked  change  will  occur  as  rapidly  as  some 
suppose.  Here  are  a  few  selections : 

An  Ode. 

“Get  up,  husband,  here’s  the  day!” 

“Not  yet,  wife,  the  dawn’s  still  gray.” 

“Get  up,  sir,  and  on  the  right, 

See  the  morning  star  shines  bright. 

Shake  off  slumber,  and  prepare 
Ducks  and  geese  to  shoot  and  snare. 

“All  your  darts  and  line  may  kill, 

I  will  dress  for  you  with  skill. 

Thus  a  blithsome  hour  we’ll  pass,  f 

Brightened  by  a  cheerful  glass; 

While  your  lute  its  aid  imparts 
To  gratify  and  soothe  our  hearts.” 

—  From  the  version  of  Legge. 
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The  Power  of  Example. 

From  the  loving  example  of  one  family,  a  whole 
state  becomes  loving;  and  from  its  courtesies  a  whole 
state  becomes  courteous : — while  from  the  ambition 
and  perverseness  of  one  man  the  whole  state  may  be 
led  to  rebellion  and  disorder,  such  is  the  nature  of 
example. 

It  is  not  possible  for  one  to  teach  others,  while  he 
can  not  teach  his  own  family.  There  is  filial  piety, 
there  broth erlv  submission,  there  kindness.  Hence 
the  ruler,  without  going  out  of  his  own  family,  com¬ 
pletes  the  lessons  for  the  state. 

Never  has  there  been  an  instance  of  the  ruler  lov¬ 
ing  benevolence  and  the  people  not  loving  righteous¬ 
ness.  Never  an  instance  where  the  people  loved 
righteousness  and  the  affairs  of  the  ruler  have  not 
been  carried  to  completeness. 

What  one  dislikes  in  his  superiors,  let  him  not  dis¬ 
play  in  the  treatment  of  his  inferiors ;  what  he  dislikes 
in  inferiors,  let  him  not  display  in  the  service  of  his 
superiors.  What  he  is  unwilling  to  receive  on  the 
right,  let  him  not  give  on  the  left.  This  is  what  is  called 
the  principle  with  which,  as  with  a  measuring  square, 
to  regulate  one’s  conduct. — From  the  Great  Learning . 

Thoughts  From  Confucius. 

The  superior  man  thinks  of  virtue;  the  small  man 
thinks  of  comfort.  The  superior  thinks  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  law;  the  others  of  favors  he  may  receive.  A 
man  should  say,  I  am  not  concerned  that  I  have  no 
place.  I  am  concerned  how  I  may  fit  myself  for  one. 
I  am  not  content  that  I  am  not  known.  I  seek  to  be 
worthy  to  be  known. 

The  mind  of  the  superior  is  conversant  with  right¬ 
eousness  ;  the  mind  of  the  mean  man  with  gain.  When 
we  see  men  of  worth,  we  should  think  of  equaling 
them;  when  we  see  men  of  a  contrary  character,  we 
should  turn  and  examine  ourselves.  The  superior  man 
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wishes  to  he  slow  in  his  words  and  earnest  in  his  con¬ 
duct.  Virtue  is  not  left  to  stand  alone.  He  who 
practises  it  will  have  neighbors.  Between  friends  fre¬ 
quent  reproofs  make  the  friendship  distant.  What  I 
do  not  wish  men  to  do  to  me,  I  also  wish  not  to  do  to 
men.  The  four  traits  of  a  superior  man:  in  his  con¬ 
duct  of  himself  he  was  humble ;  in  serving  his  superi¬ 
ors  he  was  respectful;  in  nourishing  the  people  he 
was  kind ;  in  ordering  the  people  he  was  just. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Japanese  Literature. 

HE  Japanese  have  grown  into  such  prominence 
of  recent  decades  and  are  arousing  so  much 
attention  not  only  by  their  success  in  war,  but 
their  remarkable  progress  in  the  arts  and  industries, 
that  you  would  perhaps  like  to  know  something  about 
their  literature. 

LANGUAGE. 


First,  as  to  their  language.  Although  this  has  been 
studied  of  late  very  carefully  by  philologists — that  is, 
by  scholars  who  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
languages,  their  origin,  history,  grammar,  etc. — great 
uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Japanese 
to  other  tongues.  Does  it  belong  to  the  Semitic  or  the 
Aryan?  It  can  be  claimed  by  neither  group.  It  has 
to  be  placed  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  is  true  its  gram¬ 
matical  construction  bears  an  analogy  to  the  Mongo¬ 
lian,  but  the  differences  are  none  the  less  radical.  We 
call  it  one  of  the  isolated  languages,  separate  from  the 
rest.  Perhaps  in  time,  it  may  be  more  accurately 
defined. 

At  first  the  written  and  spoken  characters  were  the 
same,  but  with  the  rapid  spread  of  Chinese  influence, 
a  difference  ensued  between  the  vernacular  or  the  cur¬ 
rent  speech  and  the  literary  idiom.  In  writing  the 
Chinese  characters  prevailed,  each  representing  an 
idea  of  its  own,  the  language  being  thus  ideographic. 
What  a  trouble  here,  too,  for  the  student,  who,  to  read 
and  write,  must  become  familiar  with  several  thousand 
characters!  However,  there  is  also  a  syllabary  alpha¬ 
bet  of  forty-seven  characters,  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  use  this  as  a  basis  to  unify  the  written  and 
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spoken  languages.  No  great  success  has  so  far  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  as  many  students  are  educated  abroad  and 
foreign  works  are  becoming  widely  read,  there  may 
soon  be  a  more  simplified  system,  like  one  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  languages. 

LITERARY  GROWTH. 

There  were  several  periods  of  literary  growth.  The 
primitive  literature  in  old  Japan  shows  the  influence 
of  Shintoism,  consisting  of  traditional  hymns,  prayers, 
etc.,  without  any  moral  doctrines  or  ritual,  being  a 
worship  of  ancestors,  rulers,  and  nature’s  forces.  The 
word  sliinto  means,  “the  Way  of  the  Gods.”  Of  these 
traditions  the  chief  work  was  reduced  to  writing  in  the 
beginning  of  probably  the  eighth  century  under  the 
title  of  Kojiki  ( Record  of  Ancestors ),  written  in 
Japanese.  It  is  without  religious  character,  contain¬ 
ing  legends  and  a  history  of  the  world,  which  is  of 
Japan  only,  and  without  much  of  merit  except  age.  It 
was  soon  followed  and  superseded  by  Nihongi  ( Japa¬ 
nese  Record ),  which  is  largely  in  Chinese. 

After  the  eighth  century,  Buddhism  gained  head¬ 
way,  and  scholars  studied  the  Chinese  language  and 
literature  with  great  eagerness  as  alone  worthy  of  their 
powers,  leaving  Japanese  for  romances,  poetry,  and 
popular  works.  Women  became  the  standard  popular 
writers,  preserving  the  national  tongue.  Literature 
reached  its  zenith  at  Kioto  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries. 

The  great  mass  of  this  literature  consisted  of  court 
romances,  rather  tedious  to  our  modern  taste.  The 
novels  were  without  unity  or  plot,  the  incidents  being 
loosely  connected.  The  poetry  was  as  peculiar,  being 
bare  of  rhyme,  quantity,  or  a  parallelism ;  usually  there 
were  alternate  lines  of  five  and  seven  syllables,  thirty- 
five  syllables  in  all,  two  pairs  of  five  and  seven,  with 
final  seven  added — a  rather  monotonous  verse.  The 
subjects  were  mostly  birds,  flowers,  mountains,  snow, 
rain,  the  moon,  the  wind,  leaves,  etc,  It  is  hardly 
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necessary  to  add  that  the  learned  who  engaged  in  more 
profound  studies  ignored  the  simple  literature,  like 
poems,  novels,  etc.,  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  enjoyed. 

After  four  centuries  of  feudal  wars  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  with  an  era  of  peace,  literature  revived, 
and  with  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  of  Confucius,  a 
century  later.  Buddhism  as  the  religion  of  the  more 
cultured  classes  was  displaced.  Chinese  influence  still 
prevailed,  but  was  more  restricted. 

Among  the  most  noted  historical  works  are  The 
History  of  Great  Japan,  two  hundred  and  forty  books, 
composed  under  direction  of  the  second  lord  of  Mito 
(1622-1700);  and  The  External  History  of  Japan,  by 
Rai  Sanyo  (1780-1830)  in  twenty-two  volumes,  in  clas¬ 
sical  Chinese  (1827).  History  is  a  favorite  study,  the 
cities,  large  and  small,  families  great  or  unimportant, 
all  proudly  possess  their  annals.  A  special  profession 
is  that  of  story-telling,  the  narrator  of  history,  legen¬ 
dary  or  true,  making  a  fair  livelihood. 

An  Old-Time  Stoky. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  read  some  of  their  sto¬ 
ries.  Here  is  a  tale  that  will  prove  of  interest,  for  it 
is  so  different  to  stories  in  other  literatures,  just  as 
Japanese  life  and  customs  are  different. 

Well,  to  begin,  once  upon  a  time  an  old  man  who 
must  have  been  very,  very  good,  found  a  little  girl  by 
the  wayside.  Think  how  tall  she  was.  Just  three 
inches  high!  He  took  her  home  with  him,  had  her 
cared  for,  sent  her  to  school,  gave  her  every  comfort, 
and  she  grew  prettier  and  brighter  every  day.  No 
doubt  she  grew  taller,  but  the  Japanese  are  not  very 
big  men  and  women;  and  this  maiden  could  not  have 
become  tall  and  stately,  but  must  have  remained  a 
tiny  creature,  but  lovely  and  good. 

So  there  flocked  to  the  old  man’s  cottage  many 
suitors  for  her  hand.  She  was  kind  to  them  all,  but 
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when  each  said,  he  wanted  to  marry  her,  she  only 
laughed  and  gave  each  a  certain  task  to  perform,  and 
none  of  them  succeeded,  so  all  went  away  without  a 
wife.  The  news  of  her  beauty  and  excellence  soon 
reached  the  Mikado,  and  he  resolved  to  win  her  for 
himself.  So  he  came  in  all  his  pomp,  hut  she  would 
not  listen  to  his  entreaties,  and  he,  too,  went  away. 

Then  one  morning,  when  all  the  world  looked  beau¬ 
tiful  from  her  cottage  home,  she  told  her  foster-father 
the  strange  story  of  her  life.  She  was  no  ordinary 
earth-child.  No,  indeed.  She  was  a  child  of  the  moon. 
There  she  was  born,  there  grew  up — if  you  call  it  grow¬ 
ing  up  to  reach  the  enormous  height  of  three  inches. 
But  alas !  one  day  something  happened,  and  she  was 
banished  from  her  silvery  residence  beyond  the  fur¬ 
thest  skies,  to  remain  an  exile  for  many  years  until  her 
fault  had  been  forgiven.  And  now,  she  added,  the 
time  was  at  hand  when  she  would  return  to  the  fairy 
world  of  the  moon. 

The  old  man  felt  sad — who  would  not  be  sad  to  lose 
such  a  bright  daughter — and  he  guarded  her  carefully. 
Yet  one  day,  her  father’s  messengers  arrived  at  the 
vine-covered  dwelling,  and  seizing  her  against  her  will, 
they  bore  her  off  in  a  flying  chariot.  To  no  purpose 
was  even  the  Mikado’s  watchfulness,  to  no  purpose  the 
two  thousand  soldiers  he  had  placed  around  the  cottage 
and  upon  the  roof.  The  maiden  was  seen  no  more. 

Two  farewell  letters,  one  to  the  old  man  and  one 
to  the  Mikado,  she  left  behind,  thanking  them  for  their 
kindness,  and  also  a  small  elixir  of  immortality,  which 
was  to  give  life  everlasting  to  those  who  drank  it.  The 
Mikado  in  his  grief  ordered  the  elixir  to  be  burnt  on 
the  top  of  a  very  lofty  crest,  called  Fuji  no  Yama — 
the  immortal  mountain  for  all  time.  And  so  the  story 
ends. 

SUMMARY  AND  OUTLOOK. 

Apart  from  early  legends  and  traditions,  very 
lengthy  histories,  and  the  oldest  poem  called  “  Codec- 
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tion  of  Myriad  Leaves,”  modern  literature  consists  of 
books  of  geography,  travel,  science,  children’s  stories 
in  great  number,  poetry,  etc.  There  are  no  great  epics 
or  didactic  poems,  so  common  elsewhere.  There  are 
many  hundred  newspapers,  novels  in  great  profusion, 
dramas  in  much  variety,  although  not  very  dramatic, 
according  to  our  point  of  view.  It  is  quite  an  event  to 
go  to  theater,  for  the  performances  last  from  morning 
to  night,  and  people  bring  their  food  with  them. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  capital  at  Yedo 
(1603-1867)  changed  to  Tokio  in  1869,  a  new  wave  of 
literary  influence  arose,  although  Kioto  continued  to 
be  active  and  Osaka  became  the  center  of  a  new  form 
of  drama.  Yedo  proved  for  Japan  what  London  is  to 
England  and  Paris  to  France.  The  conditions  of  the 
nation  improved — there  was  less  one  cultured  class  to 
appeal  to  but  the  people  in  general.  Books  were  pur¬ 
chased  and  read  in  greater  numbers.  Printing  grew 
common.  Of  course  with  the  cheapening  and  popu¬ 
larizing  of  literature,  some  evils,  too,  have  developed 
in  the  character  and  style  of  many  works,  which  will 
doubtless  pass  away  or  be  modified  as  culture  broadens 
more  and  more. 

What  is  the  literary  outlook  for  Japan!  Aston, 
whose  History  of  Japanese  Literature  is  handy  and 
trustworthy,  finds  it  favorable,  and  lie  is  able  to  judge. 
It  is  an  era  of  transformation,  despite  the  passion  for 
patriotism  and  the  reverence  for  the  Emperor,  intensi¬ 
fied  by  recent  successes  on  sea  and  land.  As  Shintoism 
gave  way  to  Buddhism,  and  that  to  Confucianism,  and 
as  Chinese  influence  is  yielding  here  and  there  to  Euro¬ 
pean  models,  the  old  order  of  things  is  passing  with 
the  diffusion  of  modern  thought.  Yet  the  political 
future  is  so  uncertain  that  one  can  not  tell  what  reac¬ 
tion  may  take  place  as  in  former  eras.  You  can  not 
judge  China,  Japan,  or  India  by  English  or  American 
points  of  view.  Their  real  character  has  something 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Sphinx.  Some  claim  that  instead 
of  our  civilization  conquering  theirs,  theirs  is  to  mod- 
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ify  ours,  even  as  in  the  arts  and  industries  their  influ¬ 
ence  is  becoming  more  marked. 

The  following  selections  are  from  Aston's  History 
of  J apanese  Literature * : 

Spking. 

Fall  gently! 

O  thou  rain  of  spring! 

And  scatter  not 
The  cherry  flowers 
Until  I  have  seen  them. 

When  I  went  out 
Over  the  moor, 

Where  the  haze  was  rising, 

The  nightingale  sang; 

Spring,  it  seems  has  come. 

My  love  is  thick 
As  the  herbage  in  spring, 

It  is  manifold  as  the  waves 
That  heap  themselves  on  the  shore 
Of  the  great  ocean. 

No  more  will  I  plant  for  thee 
Tall  trees, 

O  cuckoo! 

Thou  comest  and  with  thy  resounding  cry 
Dost  increase  my  yearnings. 

— Early  Period. 

Detestable  Things. 

A  visitor  who  tells  a  long  story  when  you  are  in  a 
hurry.  If  he  is  a  person  you  are  intimate  with,  you 
can  pack  him  off,  saying  you  will  hear  it  another  time. 
But  those  whom  you  can  not  treat  in  this  way  are 
detestable. 

People  who  when  you  are  telling  a  story,  break  in 
with,  “0,  I  know,"  and  give  quite  a  different  version 
to  your  own. 

Either  at  home  or  in  the  palace  to  be  roused  up  to 
receive  an  unwelcome  visitor,  in  order  to  avoid  whom 
you  have  been  pretending  to  be  asleep. 

*New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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The  snoring  of  a  man  whom  yon  are  trying  to  con¬ 
ceal  and  who  has  gone  to  sleep  in  a  place  where  he  has 
no  business. 

People  who  interrupt  your  stories  to  show  off  their 
own  cleverness.  All  interruptions,  young  and  old,  are 
very  detestable. — A  Nun’s  Pillow  Sketches  (eleventh 
century). 

Rules  foe  a  Young  Student. 

Before  sitting  down  to  study,  a  boy  should  wash 
his  hands,  set  a  guard  upon  his  thoughts,  and  compose 
his  countenance.  He  should  brush  the  dust  off  his 
desk,  place  his  books  upon  it  in  an  orderly  manner,  and 
read  them  in  a  kneeling  posture.  When  he  is  reading 
to  his  teacher,  he  should  not  rest  his  book  on  a  high 
desk,  but  on  its  case  or  a  low  stand.  It  should  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  placed  on  the  floor. 

Books  should  be  kept  clean  and  when  they  are  no 
longer  required,  the  covers  should  be  put  on,  and  they 
should  be  put  back  in  their  place.  This  should  be  done 
even  when  the  pupil  is  called  away  for  some  urgency. 
Books  should  not  be  flung  about,  stridden  over,  or  used 
as  pillows.  The  corners  should  not  be  turned  down  or 
spittle  used  to  raise  the  leaves. 

If  waste  paper  contains  texts  from  the  classics  or 
the  names  of  sages,  boys  should  be  careful  not  to  apply 
it  to  common  purposes.  Nor  should  waste  paper  with 
the  names  of  one’s  parents  or  lord  be  defiled. — Kaibara 
Jekken  (1630-1710). 

Thundek  and  Electricity. 

Of  late  some  people  have  introduced  the  learning 
of  a  country  called  Holland.  It  has  found  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  students  here  in  Great  Yed.  It  may  be  true,  as 
I  am  told,  that  the  men  of  this  country  are  fond  of 
examining  profoundly  the  principles  of  things.  Among 
other  inventions  they  have  a  machine  called  “electer,” 
which  they  say  is  constructed  by  an  application  of  the 
principles  of  thunder  and  lightning.  I  saw  the  ma¬ 
chine  some  years  ago. 
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The  friend  who  showed  it  to  me  said,  “  Thunder  and 
lightning  are  caused  truly  by  this  same  principle. 
Why,  then,  should  we  fear  them?  The  reason  why 
some  people  dread  them  so  much  is  that  they  do  not 
understand  their  principle.  This  is  very  foolish.” 

“Verily,”  replied  I,  “this  is  an  admirably  con¬ 
structed  machine.  Whether  the  actual  thunder  and 
lightning  are  really  of  the  same  nature  is  a  matter  on 
which  I  am  unable  to  form  an  opinion.  But  supposing 
that  to  be  the  case,  is  not  the  production  of  lightning 
(the  electric  spark)  by  it  dependent  upon  you  and  me 
and  our  friend,  one  holding  one  thing,  another  another, 
while  the  third  turns  a  handle?  Well,  then,  the  same 
principle  applies  to  the  real  thunder  and  lightning  of 
the  universe.  It  can  not  be  produced  without  the  action 
of  something  corresponding  to  you  and  me.  Moreover, 
this  machine,  made  by  the  skill  of  man,  is  merely  a 
small  engine,  entirely  subject  to  our  control,  and  so 
there  is  no  need  to  fear  it.  But  the  real  thunder  rages 
among  the  clouds,  turning  them  to  confusion,  or,  leav¬ 
ing  them,  comes  down  to  earth  and  indiscriminately 
splits  trees  or  grinds  rocks  to  powder.  It  may  be 
thought  a  thing  of  no  feeling,  yet  there  are  frequent 
instances  in  history  of  evil  things  and  wicked  man 
having  been  destroyed  by  it. — Hirata  (1776-1843). 

How  Servants  Try  Us. 

Mrs.  A.  Well!  I  have  tried  lots  of  servants,  but 
I  find  that  instead  of  their  serving  you,  it  is  you  who 
have  to  serve  them. 

Mrs.  B.  Really?  But  I  thought  the  maid  who  was 
with  you  till  last  year  was  such  an  admirable  girl. 

Mrs.  A.  Yes,  and  she  was  bound  over  to  me  for 
a  long  term ;  but  as  she  had  a  good  offer,  I  married  her 
off  and  let  her  go. 

Mrs.  B.  That  was  very  nice  of  you. 

Mrs.  A.  The  one  I  have  now  has  such  a  temper 
that  I  don’t  know  what  to  do.  If  I  reprove  her  she  gets 
into  a  rage  and  smashes  everything,  and  if  I  humor  her 
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it  makes  her  so  conceited.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  when 
I  lie  down  to  sleep  I  can  not  get  that  face  of  hers  out 
of  my  mind. 

Mrs.  B.  Our  hussy  Rin  is  just  as  bad.  She  is  al¬ 
ways  putting  herself  forward,  and  talking  when  she  is 
not  wanted.  So  she  gets  the  place  to  herself,  and  as 
soon  as  she  has  cleared  away  the  breakfast  things  she 
goes  up  stairs  and  spends  half  the  day  doing  her  hair. 
Then,  until  I  tell  her  to  get  the  dinner  ready,  she  is 
always  going  out,  as  she  says,  to  hang  out  the  washing, 
but  really  for  gossip.  She  will  take  up  a  pail  and 
with  “I  am  going  to  fetch  water,  ma’am,”  off  she  goes 
to  the  well,  and  does  not  get  back  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
No  wonder !  When  she  does  not  make  a  fool  of  herself 
with  all  the  young  men  in  the  row,  she  joins  girls  like 
herself  in  abusing  the  masters  and  mistresses. — 
Samba  (1775-1822). 

The  Bamboo  Flute. 

In  the  shade  of  the  firs  of  the  craggy  cliff, 

Tonight  again  a  bamboo  Ante  is  heard: 

Is  it  some  fisher-boy,  solacing  his  heart 

From  the  woes  of  a  world  bitter  with  salt  and  seaweed? 

Moonlight  or  dark,  he  little  cares, 

Night  after  night  he  visits  these  fir  trees’  shade. 

In  the  music  of  his  bamboo  flute 

There  may  be  heard  cadences  which  tell  of  yearning  love. 

A  day  has  passed  since  the  courtiers  of  the  lord  of  the  land 
Held  night-long  revel  here,  wandering  forth  upon  the  beach. 
While  the  bark  of  the  autumn  moon 
Pursued  its  crystal  course; 

When  the  fisher’s  flute  was  for  the  first  time  heard. 

A  day  had  passed  since  the  ladies  of  our  land, 

Mooring  their  gay  pleasure-boat,  held  revel  here, 

Attuning  the  music  of  their  golden  lutes 

To  the  song  of  the  breeze  thro’  the  fir  trees  on  the  cliffs; 

When  the  fisher’s  flute  was  for  the  first  time  heard. 

— Flowers  and  Autumn  Leaves  {1898), 
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Egyptian  Literature. 

OU  have  read,  perhaps,  how  more  than  a  hun- 
dred  years  ago — it  was  in  1799 — Napoleon  went 
to  Egypt  with  his  army  to  capture  that  country 
and  be  hailed  in  time  doubtless  as  emperor  of  the  East, 
if  not  of  the  world.  He  brought  with  him  not  only 
soldiers  and  cannon  and  powder,  but  a  number  of 
scholars,  able  to  understand  the  languages  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  he  wished  to  conquer. 

Well,  one  day  while  they  were  throwing  up  some 
earthworks  near  a  town  called  Rosetta,  a  French  officer 
came  upon  a  tablet  of  black  basalt  upon  which  were 
inscriptions  in  Egyptian  and  Greek.  It  was  sent  with¬ 
out  delay  to  France,  and  called  the  Rosetta  Stone. 
After  the  French  Orientalists  had  studied  it  carefully, 
they  found  it  to  be  a  decree  of  Egyptian  priests  in 
honor  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  (196  B.C.),  ordered  to  be 
engraved  on  stone  in  sacred,  common,  and  Greek  char¬ 
acters.  With  this  as  a  clue,  Champollion  (1790-1832) 
discovered  the  alphabet  system  of  Egyptian  writing, 
and  succeeded  at  last  in  making  known  the  names  of  a 
long  line  of  Kings.  By  his  discovery,  the  key  was  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  literature  of  Egypt,  its  history,  life,  and 
customs  for  nearly  three  thousand  years!  Can  you 
really  grasp  the  importance  of  that  piece  of  stone  and 
the  service  rendered  by  the  French  scholar!  The  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Lepsius  in  the  ruins  of  Tanis  in  1867  fully 
confirmed  Champollion’s  views,  and  led  to  fresh 
research. 

Now  you  do  not  wish  to  have  a  detailed  story  of 
Egyptian  literature.  A  few  facts  must  suffice — a  mere 
outline  only  can  be  presented  of  the  immense  material, 
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inscriptions  painted  or  engraved  on  monuments  or 
written  manuscripts  on  papyrus  buried  in  the  tombs 
or  under  temple  ruins.  New  light  is  steadily  being 
thrown  upon  the  mass,  and  new  “finds”  are  being 
made  from  time  to  time.  And  what  does  this  literature 
contain!  There  are  hymns,  stories,  historical  annals, 
ritual  works,  letters,  state  papers,  etc.,  enough  to  tax 
the  scholar  for  years  in  their  decipherment. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  books  in  the  world,  the 
Book  of  the  Bead,  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  a  queen 
who  lived  three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  consists  of  nearly  two  hundred  chapters !  Just 
think  of  a  dead  person  being  obliged  to  study  all  of 
that! 

From  a  later  age,  which  was  regarded  as  classical, 
are  many  interesting  documents,  a  collection  of  moral 
precepts,  some  memoirs,  a  king’s  counsel  to  his  son. 
fairy  stories.  From  about  1500  B.C.  to  1000  B.C., 
when  Egypt  had  greatly  extended  its  realms,  the  liter¬ 
ary  remains  are  called  the  golden  age  and  include  re¬ 
ligious  and  general  works  of  much  variety,  hymns  to 
the  kings,  historical  legends,  fairy  tales,  scientific 
treatises.  After  1000  B.C.  the  literary  material  is  less 
varied,  being  chiefly  religious.  Of  course  new  discov¬ 
eries  may  come  to  light  at  any  moment  from  a  land 
with  so  many  points  of  interest  and  value  as  Egypt. 

A  fair  idea  of  Egyptian  thought  is  furnished  by  the 
following  selections: 

Ancient  Egyptian  Proverbs. 

The  son  who  obeys  his  father’s  word  will  live  to  a 
good  old  age.  The  disobedient  sees  knowledge  in  ig¬ 
norance,  virtue  in  vice,  his  daily  life  is  what  the  wise 
man  knows  to  be  death,  and  curses  follow  him  as  he 
walks  in  his  ways. 

Happiness  finds  every  place  alike  good,  but  a  little 
misfortune  will  abase  a  very  great  man. 

A  good  word  shines  more  than  an  emerald  in  the 
hand  of  a  slave  who  finds  it  in  the  mire. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DEAD. — A  Soul  is  being  presented  to  the  Ooil  of  Judgment;  Its  Good  and  Evil  Deeds 
are  being  weighed  in  the  balance. 
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The  wise  man  is  satisfied  with  his  knowledge  ;  his 
heart  is  well  pleased ;  his  lips  are  sweet. 

A  Lyric  of  Victory.* 

(Found  at  Karnak  by  Mariette.) 

I  am  come,  to  thee  have  I  given  to  strike  down  Syrian  princes, 
Under  thy  feet  they  lie  throughout  the  breadth  of  their  country; 
Like  to  the  Lord  of  Light,  I  made  them  see  thy  glory, 

Blinding  their  eyes  with  light,  the  earthly  image  of  Amun. 

I  am  come,  to  thee  have  I  given  to  strike  down  Asian  people, 
Captive  now  thou  hast  led  the  proud  Assyrian  chieftains; 

Decked  in  royal  robes,  I  made  them  see  thy  glory, 

All  in  glittering  arms,  fighting  high  in  thy  war-car. 

I  am  come,  to  thee  have  I  given  to  strike  down  the  ends  of  the 
ocean, 

In  the  grasp  of  thy  hand  is  the  circling  zone  of  waters; 

Like  the  soaring  eagle  I  made  them  see  thy  glory, 

Whose  far-reaching  eye  there  is  none  can  hope  to  escape  from. 


The  World’s  Oldest  Story.*}* 

I  was  going  to  the  mines  of  Pharaoh  and  went 
down  on  a  ship  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  sailors  of 
the  best  of  Egypt,  whose  hearts  were  stronger  than 
lions.  They  had  said  that  the  wind  would  not  be  con¬ 
trary,  but  as  we  drew  near  the  land  the  wind  arose  and 
cast  up  waves  eight  cubits  high.  As  for  me  I  seized 
a  piece  of  wood,  but  all  on  the  vessel  perished.  A  wave 
threw  me  on  an  island  after  three  days  alone.  I  laid 
me  in  the  thicket  and  the  shadow  covered  me.  Then 
stretched  I  my  limbs  to  find  something  for  my  mouth. 
I  found  figs  and  grapes,  all  manner  of  good  herbs,  ber¬ 
ries  and  grain,  melons  of  all  kinds,  fishes  and  birds.  I 
dug  a  pit,  lighted  a  fire,  and  made  a  burnt  offering  to 
the  gods. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  noise  as  of  thunder,  which  I 
thought  to  be  that  of  a  wave  of  the  sea.  The  trees 
shook  and  the  earth  was  moved.  I  uncovered  my  face 

*From  Anderson's  TJi  e  Story  of  Extinct  Civilizations. 
f Adapted  from  W,  M.  Flinders  Petrie's  Eyyptian  Tales, 
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and  saw  that  a  serpent  drew  near.  He  was  thirty 
cubits  long  and  his  beard  greater  than  two  cubits,  his 
body  was  overlaid  with  gold  and  his  color  as  that  of 
true  lazuli.  He  coiled  himself  before  me. 

Then  opening  his  mouth,  he  said  to  me,  lying  on 
my  face  before  him,  “What  has  brought  thee,  what 
has  brought  thee,  little  one?  If  thou  say  not  speedily 
what  has  brought  thee  to  this  isle,  I  will  make  thee 
know  thyself ;  as  a  flame  thou  shalt  vanish,  if  thou 
tellest  me  not  something  I  have  not  heard,  or  which  I 
knew  not  before  thee.” 

Then  he  took  me  in  his  mouth  and  carried  me  to  his 
resting  place,  and  laid  me  down  without  any  hurt. 
Then  he  opened  his  mouth  against  me,  saying,  “What 
has  brought  thee,  what  has  brought  thee,  little  one,  to 
this  isle  which  is  in  the  sea  and  whose  shores  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  waves?” 

Then  I  replied,  holding  my  arms  low  before  him, 
saying,  “I  was  embarked  for  the  mines,  by  the  order  of 
his  Majesty,  in  a  ship,  whose  length  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty  cubits,  and  width  forty  cubits.  It  had  one 
hundred  and  fifty  sailors  of  the  best  of  Egypt,  with 
hearts  stronger  than  lions.  They  said  that  the  wind 
would  not  be  contrary  or  that  there  would  be  none. 
A  storm  came,  the  wind  waxed  yet  greater,  I  seized  a 
bit  of  wood,  while  all  in  the  vessel  perished.  I  was 
brought  to  this  isle  by  a  wave  of  the  sea.  ’ 9 

Then  said  he  to  me,  “Fear  not,  fear  not,  little  one, 
and  make  not  thy  face  sad.  If  thou  hast  come  to  me, 
it  is  God  who  has  let  thee  live.  For  it  is  He  who  has 
brought  thee  to  the  isle  of  the  blest,  filled  with  good 
things  and  lacking  nothing.  In  four  months  a  ship 
shall  come  from  thy  land  and  thou  shalt  leave  and  re¬ 
turn  home.  It  is  pleasant  to  talk,  and  he  who  tastes  of 
it  passes  over  his  misery.  I  am  here  with  my  brethren 
and  my  children  around  me,  seventy-five  children  and 
kindred.  If  thou  art  strong  and  wait  patiently,  thou 
shalt  return  to  thy  house.” 
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Then  I  bowed  and  touched  the  ground,  saying,  “I 
shall  tell  of  thee  to  Pharaoh  and  make  him  know  of  thy 
greatness.  I  will  bring  thee  of  the  sacred  oils  and 
perfumes  and  of  the  incense  of  the  gods.  I  shall  bring 
thee  of  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  as  is  proper  to  do  unto 
a  god,  a  friend  of  men  in  a  far  country  of  which  men 
know  not.” 

Then  he  smiled  and  said:  “Thou  art  not  rich  in 
perfumes,  for  all  that  thou  hast  is  but  common  incense. 
I  am  prince  of  the  land  of  Punt  and  have  perfumes; 
only  the  oil  which  thou  saidest  thou  wouldst  bring  is 
not  common  in  this  isle.  But  when  thou  goest  away, 
thou  shalt  never  more  see  this  isle,  for  it  will  be 
changed  unto  waves.  7 7 

And  behold  when  the  ship  drew  near,  I  got  me  up 
into  a  high  tree,  to  strive  to  see  those  within  it,  and 
I  came  and  told  him  this  matter,  but  it  was  already 
known  to  him.  Then  he  said  to  me,  “Farewell,  go  to 
thy  house,  little  one,  let  thy  name  be  good  in  thy  town ; 
these  are  my  wishes  for  thee!7 7 

And  he  gave  me  gifts  of  precious  perfumes,  cassia, 
sweet  woods,  kohl,  cypress,  incense,  ivory  tusks,  apes, 
and  all  kinds  of  precious  things.  I  embarked  all  in  the 
ship  and  prayed  God  for  him. 

Then  he  said  to  me,  “Behold  thou  shalt  come  to  thy 
country  in  four  months,  thou  shalt  press  to  thy  bosom 
thy  children,  thou  shalt  rest  in  thy  tomb. 77  After  this 
I  went  to  the  ship,  and  called  to  the  sailors.  Then  on 
the  shore  I  rendered  adoration  to  the  master  of  this 
Isle  and  those  who  dwell  therein. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Literature. 

HE  kingdoms  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  lying 
between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  real¬ 
ity  form  one  country,  although  each  in  turn 
became  superior  to  the  other.  The  primitive  inhab¬ 
itants,  the  Accadians  or  Chaldeans,  formed  a  very 
early  Semitic  empire,  whose  records  we  have  from  the 
reign  of  Sargon  (about  3,800  B.C.).  Babylonia  be¬ 
came  the  capital  of  the  united  kingdom  much  later, 
Hammurabi  (about  2350  B.C.)  being  the  founder  ap¬ 
parently.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  Babylonians  are 
called  Kasdim.  In  their  population  was  another  ele¬ 
ment,  the  Ivassi,  from  whom  sprang  a  line  of  kings  that 
lasted  over  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  years.  It  is 
of  interest  to  learn  that  in  the  century  before  the  Exo¬ 
dus  this  dynasty  was  reigning,  as  we  know  from  the 
tablets  found  at  Tel  El-Amarna  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Babylonia  had  a  long  history  and  literature  before 
Assyria.  The  former  was  a  land  of  letters ;  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  learning  was  limited  mainly  to  the  scribes,  the 
people  being  military. 

The  story  of  the  discovery  and  decipherment  of  the 
Babylonian  inscriptions  has  been  briefly  referred  to. 
The  first  to  explore  scientifically  the  ruins  of  Babylon 
was  Rich  (1811),  Layard  following  in  1850,  and 
Oppert’s  researches  with  a  French  expedition  a  few 
years  later  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  Other  discoveries  were  made  by  Raw- 
linson  (1854),  by  Rassam  (1879-82),  about  the  same 
time  as  de  Sarzec  excavated  important  remains  in 
Southern  Chaldea,  bringing  to  light  monuments  from 
the  early  Sumerian  period.  Accad  and  Sumer  were  the 
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names  given  to  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of 
Babylonia.  Of  course  other  views  are  held,  but  we  fol¬ 
low  Sayce,  a  leading  authority.  All  opinions  are  likely 
to  be  changed  by  further  “finds.” 

It  was  Rich,  too,  who  fixed  the  site  of  Nineveh  and 
sent  to  the  British  Museum  his  collection  of  Baby¬ 
lonian  and  Assyrian  antiquities  in  a  small  case  three 
feet  in  diameter.  In  1842  Botta  came  across  Assyrian 
remains  and  in  1845  laid  bare  the  palace  of  Sargon. 
Layard  continued  the  work  and  found  among  the  rest 
the  Black  Obelisk  with  mention  of  Jehu,  King  of 
Israel.  In  a  few  years,  aided  greatly  by  Rassam,  whole 
libraries  of  clay  books  were  discovered.  In  the  seven¬ 
ties,  under  George  Smith  and  later  Rassam,  further 
details  came  to  light,  and  a  library.  The  monuments 
of  Sargon  were  brought  to  the  surface,  with  a  similar 
library  dug  from  the  mounds  of  Niffer  in  1891  by  the 
American  expedition. 

Perhaps  you  may  ask,  how  did  they  decipher  those 
old  inscriptions?  The  inscriptions  on  old  tombs  and 
palaces  of  Persia  gave  the  key.  Their  characters  had 
long  been  compared  to  arrows  and  wedges,  cunei  in 
Latin.  In  1621  an  Italian,  Pietro  della  Valle,  printed  a 
few  of  them  and  said  they  were  to  be  read  from  left  to 
right.  After  others  had  further  written  about  them, 
Carsten  Niebuhr  (1774-78)  gave  a  more  thorough  ac¬ 
count  and  pointed  out  that  there  were  three  different 
systems  of  writing.  The  work  of  decipherment  was 
now  made  easier,  when  on  September  4,  1802,  Grote- 
fend  of  Hanover  announced  his  discovery  of  the  names 
of  certain  kings  in  the  cuneiform  inscription  and  told 
how  he  had  managed  to  do  so.  At  the  same  meeting 
light  was  thrown  on  the  Egyptian  alphabet — the 
hieroglyphics. 

It  was  not  many  years  before  Rawlinson  made 
further  efforts  at  decipherment  and  Hinks  wrote  the 
beginning  of  a  grammar  (1855).  Oppert  prepared  a 
more  systematic  work  in  1860,  whose  general  correct- 
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ness  was  confirmed  by  Menant  in  1868.  Other  scholars 
now  were  to  do  their  share,  Sayce,  Lenormant,  Haupt, 
Hommel,  Pinches,  M.  de  Morgan,  being  the  chief,  and 
the  intricate  details  of  the  language,  its  alphabet,  char¬ 
acters,  their  values  and  meanings,  were  revealed  to 
the  world. 

Varied  is  the  literature  that  has  come  to  light  from 
the  long  buried  libraries.  The  texts  refer  to  all  kinds 
of  knowledge.  Besides  private  and  public  letters,  are 
geography,  history,  religion,  law,  medicine,  politics, 
astrology,  omens,  business  details,  grammatical  lists, 
word  lists  of  great  value  in  reading  the  language,  etc. 
The  texts,  too,  are  not  copies  but  originals. 

Perhaps  you  might  like  to  know  more  details  about 
the  literature  and  what  the  texts  contain  of  special 
interest  to  you.  Well,  from  the  fact  that  the  work  on 
astronomy  and  astrology  in  seventy-two  books,  has 
chapters  on  the  fixed  stars,  comets,  eclipses  of  sun  and 
moon,  it  shows  that  the  skies  were  carefully  observed. 
We  owe  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  to  these  astronomers. 
In  the  treatises  on  mathematics,  tables  of  cube  and 
square  roots  are  mentioned.  In  the  books  on  medicine 
prescriptions  are  given  that  remind  one  of  modern 
remedies.  In  the  codes  of  law,  the  women  and  the 
slave  received  protection. 

EPICS  OF  THE  DELUGE  AND  THE  CREATION. 

Among  the  legends  discovered  is  the  Chaldaean  epic 
of  the  Deluge,  with  which  the  name  of  George  Smith  is 
associated,  and  which  was  brought  to  light  in  1872. 
It  resembles  pretty  closely  the  Biblical  account  and 
includes  at  least  two  earlier  versions  of  the  story.  It 
was  composed  by  a  man  with  an  odd  name,  Sin-liqi- 
unnini,  in  twelve  books,  arranged  so  that  each  book 
should  correspond  with  the  name  of  a  Zodiacal  sign. 

It  tells  of  Gilgames,  of  whom  it  was  foretold  that 
he  would  slay  his  grandmother.  After  birth,  conveyed 
to  safety  on  an  eagle’s  wings,  he  saved  the  city  of 


ASSYRIAN  CLAY  TABLET. — This  tablet  tells  part  of  the  story  of 
the  flood.  It  is  one  of  many  forming  what  is  called  the  “brick”  library  of 
a  Babylonian  king.  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Erech  from  the  foe  and  made  it  his  capital,  and  did 
other  valiant  things.  Istar,  the  goddess,  wished  to 
marry  him,  but  he  reproached  her  for  the  evils  she 
had  caused.  In  revenge  her  father,  at  her  request, 
created  a  bull  to  destroy  him,  but  Gilgames  killed  the 
animal.  Now  his  friend  Ea-bani  was  bitten  to  death 
by  a  gad-fly,  and  he  himself  became  sorely  ill.  As  a 
cure  he  sailed  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  river  of  death,  conversing  there  with  Xisuthrus, 
the  Chaldagan  Noah,  who  had  passed  beyond  earth,  like 
Enoch,  without  dying.  Xisuthrus  told  him  the  story 
of  the  Deluge  and  advised  how  to  cure  his  illness. 

The  Assyrian  epic  of  creation,  also  discovered  by 
George  Smith,  has  some  points  of  similarity  with  the 
account  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  first  tablet 
opens  with  a  description  of  the  deep  and  watery  chaos, 
the  fifth  relates  the  appointment  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  for  signs  and  seasons,  and  in  the  seventh  is  told 
how  animals  were  created.  There  are  marked  differ¬ 
ences,  however,  in  other  tablets,  but  we  read  how 
Merodach,  the  Sun-god,  out  of  the  skin  of  Tiamat 
formed  the  firmament  which  “divides  the  waters  which 
were  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters  which  were 
above  it.”  Other  accounts  of  creation  are  found  which 
are  still  older  and  doubtless  served  as  the  basis  for 
later  legends. 

THE  HAMMURABI  CODE. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  important  finds  was  a 
broken  block  a  little  over  seven  feet  high,  in  three  frag¬ 
ments  which  were  readily  rejoined  and  sent  to  Paris 
for  translation.  It  was  unearthed  in  1901-02  at  Susa, 
the  capital  of  ancient  Elam,  where  for  twenty  years 
France  had  been  exploring,  first  under  Dieulofoy  and 
later  under  de  Morgan.  In  October,  1902,  it  was  made 
known  as  a  law-code  of  a  remarkable  Babylonian 
ruler. 

The  compiler,  Hammurabi,  was  the  sixth  king  of 
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the  first  Babylonian  dynasty,  and  has  been  generally 
identified  with  the  Amraphel  who  is  mentioned  in 
Genesis,  XIV,  1.  He  came  to  the  throne  in  2250  B.C. 
That  is  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  yet  we  know 
clearly  what  he  achieved.  He  drove  out  the  Elamites, 
united  the  whole  country  under  one  crown,  strove  to 
conciliate  various  religious  differences  among  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  established  a  uniform  code  of  laws,  just  as 
Napoleon  did  in  Prance  four  thousand  years  later. 
It  is  probable  that  he  set  up  the  pillar,  with  its  laws,  in 
front  of  the  great  temple  in  Babylon,  copies  being 
placed  throughout  his  empire.  In  later  wars  and  con¬ 
quests,  these  were  carried  off  by  the  victors,  but  the 
influence  of  the  original  law-code  was  to  prove  wide¬ 
spread,  as  Babylonian  culture  was  extended  through¬ 
out  the  East. 

The  code  consists  of  laws  duly  arranged,  dealing 
with  courts,  criminals,  and  the  conduct  of  trials  in 
offenses  against  property  and  the  person.  Then  after 
a  gap  in  the  text,  comes  a  section  on  trade  and  busi¬ 
ness,  followed  by  a  group  of  laws  referring  to  the 
family  and  inheritance,  to  injuries,  labor  skilled  and 
unskilled,  with  the  laws  governing  agricultural  life 
and  the  slave. 

The  best  authorities  claim  a  great  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  code  and  the  legislation  of  Moses.  Some  de¬ 
clare  that  both  had  a  common  origin.  Others  that  the 
Mosaic  code  was  influenced  directly  by  the  Babylonian. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Hebrews  appropriated 
what  was  necessary  for  their  purposes  when  they 
settled  as  a  community  in  Canaan,  and  recast  and  ad¬ 
justed  it  to  serve  the  conditions  of  their  time.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  none  the  less  vital  differences  which 
go  to  prove  the  essential  superiority  of  the  Mosaic 
code. 

We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  our  knowledge  of 
this  vast  literature.  One  may  expect  with  every  fresh 
discovery  large  additions  to  present  material.  Natur- 
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ally  many  views  now  held  will  have  to  be  modified,  but 
enough  is  now  certain  to  fill  us  with  wonder  at  the 
character  and  variety  of  Babylonian-Assyrian  thought. 

From  the  Account  of  the  Deluge. 

The  flood  reached  to  heaven :  the  bright  earth  to  a 
waste  was  turned.  It  destroyed  all  life  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  the  strong  deluge  over  the  people. 
Brother  saw  not  brother,  they  did  not  know  the  people. 
In  heaven,  the  gods  feared  the  tempest  and  sought 
refuge;  they  ascended  to  the  heaven  of  the  King  of 
angels  and  spirits. 

Six  days  and  nights  passed ;  the  wind,  deluge,  and 
storm,  overwhelmed.  On  the  seventh  day,  in  its 
course,  was  calmed  the  storm;  and  all  the  deluge, 
which  had  destroyed  like  an  earthquake,  quieted.  The 
sea  he  caused  to  dry,  and  the  wind  and  deluge  ended. 

I  perceived  the  sea  making  a  tossing;  and  the  whole 
of  mankind  turned  to  corruption ;  like  reeds  the  corpses 
floated.  I  opened  the  window,  and  the  light  broke  over 
my  face;  it  passed.  I  sat  down  and  wept;  over  my 
face  flowed  my  tears.  I  perceived  the  shore  at  the 
boundary  of  the  sea.  To  the  country  of  Nizir  went  the 
ship.  The  mountain  of  Nizir  stopped  the  ship ;  and  to 
pass  over,  it  was  not  able.  The  first  day,  and  the 
second  day,  the  mountain  of  Nizir  the  same.  The 
third  day,  and  the  fourth  day,  the  mountain  of  Nizir 
the  same.  The  fifth  and  sixth,  the  mountain  of  Nizir 
the  same.  On  the  seventh  day,  in  the  course  of  it,  I 
sent  forth  a  dove,  and  it  left.  The  dove  went  and 
turned,  and  a  resting-place  it  did  not  find,  and  it 
returned. 

I  sent  forth  a  swallow,  and  it  left.  The  swallow 
went  and  turned,  and  a  resting-place  it  did  not  find, 
and  it  returned. 

I  sent  forth  a  raven,  and  it  left.  The  raven  went, 
and  the  decrease  of  the  water  it  saw,  and  it  did  eat,  it 
swam,  and  wandered  away,  and  did  not  return. 
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I  sent  the  animals  forth  to  the  four  winds.  I 
poured  out  a  libation.  I  built  an  altar  on  the  peak  of 
the  mountain. — George  Smith. 

A  Psalm  of  Penitence. 

O  my  Lord!  my  sins  are  many,  my  trespasses  are  great; 

And  the  wrath  of  the  gods  has  plagued  me  with  disease,  and 
with  sickness  and  sorrow. 

I  fainted;  but  no  one  stretched  forth  his  hand. 

I  groaned;  but  no  one  drew  nigh. 

I  cried  aloud,  but  no  one  heard. 

O  Lord,  do  not  abandon  thy  servant! 

In  the  waters  of  the  great  storm,  seize  his  hand. 

The  sins  he  has  committed,  turn  them  to  righteousness. 

— Translated  by  H.  E.  Talbot. 


Prom  the  Code  of  Hammurabi. 

If  a  judge  pronounce  a  judgment,  render  a  de¬ 
cision,  deliver  a  verdict  duly  signed  and  sealed,  and 
afterwards  alter  his  judgment,  they  shall  call  that 
judge  to  account  for  the  alteration  of  the  judgment 
which  he  had  pronounced,  and  he  shall  pay  twelvefold 
the  penalty  which  was  said  judgment;  and  in  the 
assembly,  they  shall  expel  him  from  his  seat  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  he  shall  not  return,  and  with  the  judges  in  a 
case  he  shall  not  take  his  seat. 

If  a  man  in  a  case  (pending  judgment),  bear  false 
witness  or  do  not  establish  the  testimony  that  he  has 
given,  if  that  case  be  a  case  involving  life,  that  man 
shall  be  put  to  death. 

If  a  man  give  to  another  silver,  gold,  or  anything 
else  on  deposit  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  the 
latter  dispute  with  him  (or  deny  it),  they  shall  call 
that  man  to  account  and  he  shall  double  whatever  he 
has  disputed  and  repay  it. — Professor  Max  Kellner . 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Hebrew  Literature. 

fmfc  HE  literature  of  the  Chinese,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Babylonian-Assyrian,  the  Hindus,  and  the  Per- 
sians,  each  has  much  that  is  striking  and 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  literature  of  the  ancient  He¬ 
brews,  while  none  the  less  striking,  has  a  beauty,  a 
breadth,  and  impressiveness  that  give  it  a  more  uni¬ 
versal  character,  with  a  value  which  extends  to  our 
time  and  will  continue  for  ages  to  come. 

Its  cradle  was  in  Palestine:  there  were  sung  the 
earliest  songs,  there  repeated  the  earliest  traditions 
of  the  people,  who  wandering  from  Central  Asia  came 
from  beyond  the  river  Jordan  and  settled  in  Canaan, 
after  driving  out  its  tribes.  The  word  Hebrew  literally 
means  an  emigrant,  one  who  comes  over.  His  lan¬ 
guage  belongs  to  one  of  the  two  main  divisions,  the 
Semitic,  with  the  Aramaic,  Phoenician,  Arabic,  and 
Babylonian-Assyrian.  As  you  have  been  already  told, 
our  English  tongue  belongs  to  the  Teutonic  group  of 
the  Aryan  or  Indo-European.  The  Semitic  group  is 
almost  as  closely  connected  with  each  other  as  are 
Latin,  French,  and  Spanish,  or  English,  German, 
Hutch,  and  Danish. 

The  Semitic  languages  are  peculiar  in  that  they  are 
triliteral,  that  is  each  root  has  three  consonants,  which 
alone  are  represented  by  letters  that  are  for  the  most 
part  unchanged;  while  vowels,  indicated  by  points 
and  lines,  vary  according  to  the  relation  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  grammatical  forms,  too,  are  less  rich 
than  in  English.  The  language  gains  thus  in  brevity 
and  compactness,  but  loses  in  precision.  Yet  in 
majesty,  poetical  imagery,  and  inspiring  power,  it  can 
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point  to  illustrations  unsurpassed  in  any  literature, 
ancient  or  modern.  Wliat  wonderful  gifts  must  that 
lowly  shepherd  race  have  possessed  to  have  developed 
a  literature  that  has  had  a  history  of  three  thousand 
years  and  is  still  studied  and  spoken  in  all  climes, 
having  survived  the  fall  of  nationality  and  the  people’s 
dispersion  all  the  world  over ! 

Before  telling  you  about  Hebrew  literature,  you 
ought  to  learn  something  as  to  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
Like  the  Greek,  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Phoenicians, 
with  very  little  change,  the  original  letters  being  later 
increased  to  twentv-two,  all  consonants.  It  is  rather 
easy  to  learn  them,  because  there  was  a  connection 
between  their  forms  and  names.  For  instances,  A, 
termed  Aleph  (ox),  was  at  first  a  rude  picture  of  the 
head  of  an  ox.  B  represented  a  house,  which  was  the 
meaning  of  its  name,  Beth.  The  third  letter,  Gimmel, 
had  a  hump  like  a  camel,  which  was  its  meaning. 
Daleth,  the  fourth  letter,  was  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
door,  its  meaning,  and  so  on.  The  original  Phoenician 
letters  were  lost  after  the  Captivity  (588-36  B.C.), 
the  Aramaic  square  characters  taking  their  place.  For 
some  time  the  old  letters  were  retained  for  coins,  but 
the  written  language  rapidly  became  expressed  in 
Aramaic. 

Now  it  is  fortunate  that  you  already  know  more 
or  less  about  what  is  the  chief  work  in  Hebrew,  out  of 
which  has  developed  an  immense  literature  in  almost 
every  field  and  land.  Happily  at  present  we  shall 
tell  you  only  about  that  work  as  a  literary  monument 
and  not  bother  you  with  books  and  writings  that 
sprang  from  it  in  later  ages.  It  is  the  Old  Testament 
to  which  reference  is  made,  and  it  will  be  considered 
simply  as  a  literature,  like  any  other  great  work  of  the 
past,  not  as  a  religious  code  or  a  theology,  but  wholly 
as  a  literature.  We  shall  not  worry  about  texts  and 
their  meaning,  about  exact  dates  and  authorities,  about 
prophecies  and  interpretations.  The  work  will  be  dis- 
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cussed  like  nny  other  book,  and  thanks  to  the  labors  of 
forty-seven  translators  you  have  already  access  to  its 
pages  in  King  James'  Version  which  in  1911  celebrated 
its  three  hundredth  anniversary.  So  it  is  no  sealed 
book,,  but  a  volume  produced  in  a  rich  period  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  simple,  serious,  musical. 

.Perhaps  the  most  eloquent' tribute  to  the  Bible  was 
written  by  the  German  poet,  Heinrich  Heine.  It  is  a 
passage  which  merits  attention,  for  it  condenses  a 
great  deal  in  a  few  lines.  ‘ 4 What  a  book  it  is!"  he 
observes.  “  Vast  as  the  universe,  striking  its  roots  into 
the  very  depths  of  creation,  and  towering  aloft  into 
the  mysterious  blue  of  heaven!  Sunrise  and  sunset, 
promise  and  fulfilment,  birth  and  death — the  whole 
drama  of  humanity  is  to  be  found  in  the  book."  And 
then  the  poet  continues  in  his  inimitable  style,  that  is  a 
style  which  a  Heine  alone  could  employ:  “A  book? 
Yes,  an  old,  homely-looking  book,  modest  as  nature  and 
natural  as  it;  a  book  that  has  a  work-a-day  and  un¬ 
assuming  look,  like  the  sun  that  warms  us,  like  the 
bread  that  nourishes  us;  a  book  that  seems  to  us  as 
familiar  and  as  full  of  kindly  blessing  as  the  old 
grandmother,  who  reads  daily  in  it  with  dear  tremb¬ 
ling  lips  and  spectacles  on  her  nose." 

There  are  many  periods  in  Hebrew  literature.  It 
is  generally  limited  to  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment;  but  that  is  only  its  starting  point.  On  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity, 
and  the  close  of  the  Canon — that  is  when  the  present 
order  of  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  was  formally 
settled,  the  old  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  the  language 
of  the  people,  or  the  vernacular,  although  it  was  re¬ 
tained  in  the  ritual.  The  contact  with  other  lands  and 
foreign  influences,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  etc.,  had  in¬ 
troduced  new  words  and  ideas.  The  Aramaic  with 
loan-words  from  other  languages  became  the  popular 
language,  in  which  the  rabbis  wrote  and  debated.  Thus 
arose  the  Rabbinical,  while  the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible 
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was  revived  in  the  mediaeval  poets,  to  be  restored  still 
further  by  the  New  Hebrew  school  first  in  Italy,  then 
Germany,  Galicia,  and  Russia,  with  its  original  works 
in  different  lines  and  copious  translations.  But  these 
developments  need  not  detain  us  just  now. 

To  restrict  ourselves  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible, 
we  are  amazed  at  the  varied  literature  here  presented. 
First,  there  is  law,  which  has  proved  of  such  influence 
upon  the  life  and  history  of  the  Jews  themselves,  and 
whose  study  gave  rise  later  to  schools  and  a  long  line 
of  teachers.  Then  there  is  history  in  different  books 
of  the  Pentateuch,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles. 
Then  comes  the  exquisite  poetry  of  the  Psalms.  Next 
you  can  read  ethics  in  Proverbs  or  a  philosophy  of  life 
in  Job,  while  in  the  various  chapters  of  the  prophets 
you  are  brought  in  touch  with  orations  that  are  master¬ 
pieces  of  eloquence. 

THE  PENTATEUCH. 

The  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  called 
the  Pentateuch  or  the  Book  of  the  Law,  are  associated 
with  the  name  of  Moses  as  their  main  author — a  man 
of  rare  energy  and  wisdom  whose  faults  as  well  as 
virtues  are  frankly  told  us. 

Genesis,  the  first  book,  tells  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  world,  the  flood,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the 
story  of  the  patriarchs  until  the  death  of  Joseph  in 
Egypt. 

Exodus,  or  departure,  continues  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews,  their  great  sufferings  under  Pharaoh,  their 
escape  from  bondage  “with  signs  and  wonders,”  and 
the  giving  of  the  Ten  Words  on  Mount  Sinai.  The 
song  of  triumph  as  the  people  are  saved,  and  Miriam, 
the  sister  of  Moses,  leads  the  women  of  Israel  in 
melody,  belongs  to  the  oldest  hymns  in  the  world  and 
shows  great  literary  skill. 

Leviticus  consists  mainly  of  rules  of  worship  and 
sacrifice,  the  duties  of  the  Levites  or  priests  in  the 
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sanctuary,  while  Numbers  gives  the  census  or  number¬ 
ing  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  with  the 
story  of  their  wanderings  until  they  reached  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  promised  land. 

The  law  is  repeated  in  the  fifth  book,  Deuteronomy 
in  a  strain  of  great  fervor,  ending  in  a  wonderfully 
brilliant  song  of  the  lawgiver  with  his  blessings  on  the 
tribes  and  an  account  of  his  death,  added  probably 
by  Joshua.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  learn  that  many 
of  the  facts  and  allusions  in  the  Pentateuch  find  strong 
confirmation  in  recent  discoveries  in  the  East. 

HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 

The  historical  books  follow — Joshua  which  tells  of 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  the  division  of  the  land  among 
the  tribes  and  the  leader’s  farewell  address.  Judges 
then  narrates  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  to  about 
1100  B.C.,  with  constant  wars  and  deliverances  under 
heroes  who  became  the  people’s  leaders.  Ruth,  a 
charming  idyl,  belongs  to  this  period;  it  remains  a 
classic  for  all  time.  The  books  of  Samuel  relate  the 
life  of  that  prophet  and  the  reign  of  Saul  and  David, 
while  the  books  of  the  Kings  continue  the  record 
through  Solomon’s  reign,  describing  next  the  story  of 
the  divided  Kingdom  of  Israel  and  Judah  until  both 
fell.  The  Chronicles  supplement  the  Kings.  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  narrate  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Baby¬ 
lon  and  the  restoration  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Esther  recounts  a  thrilling  episode  in  the  reign  of  a 
Persian  King,  said  to  be  Xerxes,  son  of  Darius. 

POETRY. 

In  the  Psalms,  most  of  which  tradition  assigns  to 
David  (1085-1015  B.C.),  the  highest  mark  of  poetry  is 
reached.  If,  in  the  English  translation,  they  retain, 
on  the  whole,  a  perfection  of  thought  and  expression, 
in  the  original  they  reveal  the  beauty  and  strength  of 
the  Hebrew  language.  Well  can  Luther,  who  in  his 
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German  translation  is  so  forceful,  call  them  “  those 
delicate,  fragrant,  and  lovely  flowers,  springing  up  out 
of  all  manner  of  beautiful  joyous  thoughts  towards 
God  and  his  goodness.”  The  Psalms  have  become  part 
of  the  world’s  book  of  prayer  and  praise,  out  of  which 
all  the  creeds  take  at  will.  It  has  been  set  to  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  inspiring  music,  it  is  a  guide  and  com¬ 
panion  of  youth  and  age.  It  lias  an  answer  for  every 
doubt,  a  reply  to  every  questioning,  a  solace  for  every 
sorrow.  The  Psalms  form  a  forget-me-not  of  precious 
remembrance  and  counsel  for  every  condition  in  life, 
which  the  world  can  never  outgrow. 

In  course  of  time,  the  Psalms,  divided  into  five 
books,  like  the  book  of  the  law,  included  many  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  simple,  tender  productions  ascribed  by 
tradition  to  David  and  some  of  his  chief  singers.  The 
work  became  in  large  measure  the  Temple  hymn-book 
in  later  centuries,  and  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
national  liturgy.  Yet  such  is  the  wondrous  character 
of  its  thought  that  it  has  been  adopted  practically  in 
the  religious  devotions,  public  and  private,  of  all  mod¬ 
ern  faiths.  What  a  triumph  for  David,  the  shepherd 
lad,  whose  strains  of  melody  gave  a  new  spirit  to  Saul, 
even  as  his  psalms  inspire  mankind  today  with  new 
hope  and  strength ! 

Apart  from  the  lyric  and  elegiac  poetry  of  the 
Psalms,  the  Hebrews  possessed  didactic  poetry,  as 
illustrated  by  the  Proverbs,  that  collection  of  wise  say¬ 
ings  which  can  be  so  readily  and  helpfully  utilized  even 
today.  Of  similar  character,  is  the  book  of  Ecclesi¬ 
astes  or  the  Preacher.  Tradition  refers  both  of  these 
works  to  Solomon,  the  former  in  his  prime,  the  latter 
in  his  old  age,  while  the  charming  pastoral,  the  Song 
of  Songs,  is  attributed  to  his  younger  days.  The  book 
of  Job,  too,  can  be  classed  as  didactic  poetry.  Its 
authorship  is  unknown,  although  traced  by  some  to 
Moses,  others  to  Jeremiah,  and  so  on.  The  hero  of  the 
work,  who  lived  m  Northern  Arabia,  despite  great 
losses  and  personal  sorrow  and  sufferings,  does  not 
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lose  his  faith  in  God,  and  at  last  is  amply  rewarded. 
Throughout  are  passages  that  show  great  powers  of 
description  as  well  as  dramatic  skill  and  profound  spir¬ 
itual  insight.  The  problem  of  human  suffering  finds 
there  a  masterlv  answer. 

THE  PROPHETS. 

The  prophet — a  word  that  in  Hebrew  does  not  mean 
a  fortune-teller  or  one  who  foretells  the  future,  but 
rather  one  who  announces  or  speaks  with  strong  emo¬ 
tion — was  poet,  preacher,  and  herald  combined.  At 
an  era  when  kings  were  misleading  the  people  and  the 
religious  ideal  was  likely  to  be  lost,  the  prophet 
appeared  before  the  ruler  and  the  subject,  at  court  and 
in  the  shadow  of  the  temple,  in  the  streets  of  the  cap¬ 
ital  and  the  lowly  fields,  to  give  his  message  and  warn¬ 
ing.  What  a  lofty  line  of  men  they  formed!  Some 
were  originally  students  in  the  school  of  the  prophets 
supposed  to  be  founded  by  Samuel ;  some  were  of  high 
lineage;  but  others  were  of  humble  origin  and 
untaught,  coming  from  their  lowly  callings  to  declare 
the  truth,  often  at  danger  to  their  lives. 

Chief  among  them  all  was  Isaiah,  who  was  put  to 
death  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  (698-643  B.C.).  We 
admire  the  sublimity,  the  passion,  the  beauty  of  his 
thought  as  we  read  the  English  translation;  yet  the 
real  character  of  his  genius  can  be  best  appreciated 
when  we  turn  to  the  original,  with  its  marvelous  word¬ 
play,  rhetorical  warmth,  and  majestic  imagery.  It  is 
as  impossible  often  to  translate  the  spirit  of  Isaiah  as 
to  play  one  of  Chopin’s  exquisite  nocturnes  on  a  barrel- 
organ  or  to  embody  Heine’s  lyrics  m  English  rhyme. 
Then  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  who  lived  at  a 
later  day,  how  varied  their  eloquence,  how  their  thrill¬ 
ing  or  pathetic  words  still  help  and  inspire  us,  al¬ 
though  they  spoke  so  many  centuries  ago!  How 
matchless,  too,  are  the  thoughts  of  an  Amos,  a  Micah, 
a  Nahum,  and  the  rest! 

After  the  Biblical  literature,  comes  the  post-Bibli- 
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cal,  and  the  beginning  of  Rabbinical.  But  all  this  will 
be  told  in  a  later  chapter. 

From  this  great  storehouse  of  rich  and  splendid 
thought  we  have  only  room  for  a  few  selections,  but  for 

hundreds  of  years  these  and  others  from  this  wonder- 

%/ 

ful  book  have  been  full  of  comfort  and  inspiration  to 
millions  of  people,  and  will  continue  to  be  to  future 
millions. 

A  Wanderer’s  Dream. 

Now  Jacob  came  to  a  certain  place  and  remained 
there  all  night,  because  the  sun  had  set;  and  he  took 
one  of  the  stones  of  the  place,  put  it  under  his  head  and 
lay  down  to  sleep.  And  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  lad¬ 
der  set  up  on  the  earth,  whose  top  reached  to  heaven, 
and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon 
it.  And  the  Lord  stood  above  it,  and  said,  “I  am  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and  the  God  of 
Isaac.  To  thee  and  thy  descendants  will  I  give  the 
land  whereon  thou  liest.  Thy  descendants  shall  be  as 
numerous  as  the  dust  of  the  earth.  To  the  west,  to  the 
east,  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  thou  shalt  spread 
forth  and  in  thee  and  thy  descendants  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  shall  be  pleased.  Behold,  I  am  with  thee 
and  will  keep  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest  and  will 
bring  thee  again  into  this  land,  for  I  will  not  leave  thee 
until  I  have  done  that  of  which  I  have  spoken  to  thee.” 

Then  Jacob  awoke  from  his  dream,  and  said: 
“ Surely,  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not.” 
And  he  was  afraid,  and  exclaimed :  “How  awful  is  this 
place!  This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God  and 
this  is  the  Gate  of  Heaven.” — Genesis. 

Prophet  and  King. 

The  Lord  sent  Nathan  unto  David,  and  he  came  and 
said  to  him:  “There  were  two  men  in  one  city;  the  one 
rich  and  the  other  poor.  The  rich  man  had  very  many 
flocks  and  herds ;  but  the  poor  man  had  nothing  except 
a  little  yewe  lamb,  which  he  had  bought  and  taken  care 
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of.  It  grew  up  with  his  children,  it  ate  of  his  own  food, 
drank  of  his  own  cup,  and  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was 
like  his  own  child.  Now  one  day  there  came  a  traveler 
to  the  rich  man,  who  wishing  to  provide  for  him  did 
not  take  of  his  own  flock  and  herd,  but  seized  the  poor 
man’s  lamb,  to  prepare  it  for  his  guest. 

Then  David’s  anger  was  greatly  kindled  against  the 
man,  and  he  said  to  Nathan:  “As  the  Lord  liveth,  the 
man  who  has  done  this  is  worthy  of  death.  He  shall 
restore  fourfold,  because  he  did  this  thing,  and  because 
he  had  no  pity.”  Then  Nathan  said  to  David:  “Thou 
art  the  man.” — II  Samuel. 

Conduct  of  Life. 

My  son,  forget  not  my  law;  but  let  thine  heart  keep 
my  commandments;  for  length  of  days  and  years  of 
life  and  peace  shall  they  add  to  thee.  Let  not  mercy 
and  truth  forsake  thee;  bind  them  about  thy  neck; 
write  them  upon  the  table  of  thy  heart;  so  slialt  thou 
find  favor  and  understanding  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man. 

Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart  and  lean  not 
upon  thine  own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths.  Honor 
the  Lord  with  thy  substance  and  with  the  first  fruits 
of  all  thy  increase,  so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with 
plenty  and  thy  vats  overflow  with  new  wine. 

My  son,  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor 
be  weary  of  his  reproof ;  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he 
reproveth,  even  as  a  father  the  son  in  whom  he  delights. 

Happy  the  man  who  finds  wisdom  and  the  man  who 
gets  understanding.  For  its  merchandise  is  better  than 
that  of  silver  and  its  gain  than  fine  gold.  She  is  more 
precious  than  rubies,  and  none  of  the  things  which  thou 
canst  desire  are  to  he  compared  to  her.  Length  of 
days  is  in  her  right  hand;  in  her  left  are  riches  and 
honor.  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace.  She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  those  who  lay 
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hold  upon  her  and  happy  is  every  one  who  retains  her. 
— Proverbs . 


Whence  Comes  Wisdom  ? 

But  where  shall  wisdom  be  found?  And  where  is 
the  place  of  understanding?  Man  knows  not  its  price, 
nor  is  it  found  in  the  place  of  the  living.  The  deep 
says:  “it  is  not  in  me,”  and  the  sea  says,  “it  is  not 
with  me.”  It  can  not  be  gotten  for  gold,  nor  shall  sil¬ 
ver  be  weighed  for  its  price.  It  can  not  be  valued  with 
the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the  precious  onyx,  or  the 
sapphire. 

Gold  and  glass  can  not  equal  it  nor  shall  jewels  of 
tine  gold  be  its  exchange.  No  mention  shall  be  made 
of  coral  or  of  crystal ;  yes,  the  price  of  wisdom  is  above 
rubies.  The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  shall  not  equal  it  nor 
shall  it  be  valued  with  pure  gold. 

Whence  then  comes  wisdom?  And  where  the  place 
of  understanding?  Seeing  it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of 
all  living,  and  kept  close  from  the  fowls  of  the  air.  God 
knows  its  way  and  its  place.  Anu  to  man  he  says: 
“Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom,  and  to 
depart  from  evil  is  understanding.” — Job. 

The  Creator  Everywhere. 

0  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me  and  known  me,  thou 
knowest  my  downsitting  and  my  uprising,  thou  under- 
standest  my  thought  afar  off.  Thou  searcliest  out  my 
path  and  my  lying  down  and  art  acquainted  with  my 
ways.  There  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue  but  thou 
knowest  it  altogether.  Thou  hast  beset  me  behind  and 
before,  and  laid  thine  hand  upon  me.  Such  knowledge 
is  too  wonderful  for  me;  it  is  high,  I  can  not  attain 
to  it. 

Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit,  or  whither  shall 
I  flee  from  thy  presence?  If  I  ascend  up  to  heaven, 
thou  art  there;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  the  lowest  depth, 
thou  art  there.  If  T  take  the  wings  .of  the  morning 
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cind  dwell  m  tlie  uttermost  parts  of  tlie  sea,  even  there 
shall  thy  hand  lead  me  and  thy  right  hand  hold  me. 
If  I  say,  surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me  and  the 
light  about  me  shall  be  night,  even  the  darkness  liideth 
not  from  thee,  but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day;  the 
darkness  and  the  night  are  both  alike  to  thee. 

I  will  give  thanks  to  thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made ;  wonderful  are  thy  works,  and  that 
my  sou!  knoweth  right  well.  How  precious  also  are 
thy  thoughts  about  me,  how  great  the  sum  of  them.  If 
I  should  count  them,  they  are  more  in  number  than  the 
sand  ;  when  I  awake,  I  am  still  with  thee.  Search  me, 
and  know  my  heart;  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts; 
and  see  if  there  be  any  manner  of  wickedness  in  me 
and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting. 

Tbust  m  God. 

Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul  and  all  that  is  within 
me,  bless  his  holy  name.  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul 
and  forget  not  all  his  benefits.  He  forgives  all  thine 
iniquities,  he  heals  all  thy  disease,  he  redeems  thy  life 
from  destruction,  he  crowns  thee  with  loving  kindness 
and  tender  mercies,  he  satisfies  thy  mouth  with  good 
things  so  that  thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle. 

The  Lord  is  full  of  compassion  and  gracious,  slow 
to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy.  He  will  not  always 
chide  nor  will  he  keep  his  anger  forever.  He  has  not 
dealt  with  us  according  to  our  sins  nor  rewarded  us 
according  to  our  iniquities.  For  as  far  as  the  heaven 
is  high  above  the  earth,  so  great  is  his  mercy  towards 
those  who  fear  him.  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the 
west,  so  far  has  he  removed  our  sins  from  us. 

Like  a  father  pities  his  children,  so  God  pities  those 
who  fear  him.  He  knows  our  frailties;  he  remembers 
we  are  but  dust. 

As  for  man  his  days  are  as  grass,  as  a  flower  of  the 
field  so  he  flourishes.  For  the  wind  passes  over  it  and 
it  is  gone,  and  its  place  shall  know  it  no  more.  But 
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God’s  mercy  is  from  eternity  to  eternity  to  those  who 
revere  him,  to  snch  as  keep  his  covenant,  and  who 
remember  his  precepts  to  do  them. — Psalms. 

A  Call  to  Life. 

Ho,  every  one  that  thirsts,  come  ye  to  the  waters ; 
and  he  who  has  no  money,  come  ye,  bny  and  eat.  Yes, 
come,  bny  milk  and  wine  without  money  and  without 
price !  Why  do  you  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not 
bread?  and  your  labor  for  that  which  does  not  satisfy? 
Listen  diligently  to  me  and  eat  that  which  is  good  and 
let  your  soul  delight  itself  in  fatness. 

Seek  ye  the  Lord,  while  he  may  be  found,  call  ye 
upon  him  while  he  is  near.  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his 
ways  and  the  unrighteous  his  thoughts,  and  let  him 
return  to  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him, 
and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon. 

For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  nor  are  my 
ways  your  ways,  says  the  Lord.  For  as  the  heavens 
are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than 
your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts.  For 
as  the  rain  comes  down  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and 
returns  not  thither,  but  waters  the  earth,  growing  seed 
to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater,  so  shall  my  word 
be  that  goes  forth  out  of  my  mouth,  it  shall  not  return 
to  me  empty,  but  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please. 

For  ye  shall  go  out  with  joy  and  be  led  forth  with 
peace;  the  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth 
before  you  with  singing,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field 
shall  clap  their  hands.  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come 
up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  briar  shall  come  up 
the  myrtle,  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  for 
an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  off. — Isaiah. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Sanscrit  Literature. 

T  is  not  more  than  a  century  since  European 
scholars  gave  close  study  to  Sanscrit  literature, 
which  for  fully  two  thousand  years  had  grown 
and  reached  a  high  state  of  development.  It  is  im¬ 
mense  in  extent,  includes  all  kinds  of  literary  works, 
and  as  the  most  ancient  and  original  of  the  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  tongues,  is  of  special  value  for  the  light  it  throws 
upon  them  all.  Deriving  its  name  from  a  root  mean¬ 
ing  “perfected,”  the  language  ceased  probably  to  be 
spoken  a  few  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  new 
dialects  gradually  working  their  way  and  causing  it  to 
disappear.  It  survives  as  the  sacred  and  literary  lan¬ 
guage  of  India. 

As  is  true  of  every  literature,  the  Sanscrit  is  col¬ 
ored  by  the  country’s  social  and  religious  institutions. 
From  the  time  when  it  spread  over  India,  the  Hindu 
race  was  separated  socially  into  four  classes  or  castes : 
the  Brahmins  or  priests,  the  warriors  and  princes,  the 
farmers,  the  laborers.  The  lowest  classes,  due  to  a 
blending  of  different  castes,  are  termed  Pariahs,  and 
are  treated  with  contempt.  Originally,  severe  laws 
kept  apart  the  different  castes;  today,  however,  there 
has  been  some  modification. 

You  ought  to  have  some  idea  of  the  religion  of  the 
Hindus  before  we  give  an  outline  of  their  literature. 
In  the  earliest  period,  their  belief  was  a  worship  of 
Nature,  to  be  followed  by  the  worship  of  the  one 
Brahm,  from  which  the  soul  came  and  to  which  it 
strives  to  return.  It  was  held  that  as  the  world  is 
entirely  evil,  all  who  are  good  should  wish  to  be  taken 
out  of  it  and  return  to  Brahm.  But  how  can  this  be 
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realized?  It  is  only  possible  by  the  soul  wandering 
through  all  life’s  previous  eras  and  entering  into  the 
body  of  a  higher  or  lower  being,  according  as  its  former 
life  was  good  or  evil,  so  that  it  might  be  rendered  bet¬ 
ter.  From  Brahm  came  Brahma,  who  with  Siva  and 
Vishnu  complete  the  three  forms  of  deity.  There  are 
numerous  other  divinities,  inferior,  of  course,  with  a 
great  multitude  of  half-gods,  demons,  and  heroes,  who 
are  to  be  worshiped,  so  as  to  reach  rest  in  Brahm. 
Hence  come  the  prayers,  sacrifices,  ceremonies,  pil¬ 
grimages,  penances,  and  other  duties  that  occupy  a 
leading  place  in  the  religion  of  the  Hindus. 

Briefly  to  tell  you  the  story  of  Sanscrit  literature, 
which  numbers  its  writings  by  thousands,  the  larger 
part  of  which  is  still  in  manuscript,  and  includes  all 
lines  of  thought  except  the  historical,  you  must  under¬ 
stand  how  it  corresponds  with  the  great  epochs  in 
India’s  history.  The  earliest  period  goes  back  to  the 
date  when  the  original  Aryans  or  Indo-Europeans, 
starting  from  Central  Asia,  settled  in  northwestern 
India,  cultivating  their  fields  and  flocks.  Then  were 
composed  the  prayers,  hymns,  and  rules  of  conduct, 
later  to  be  gathered  together  in  the  form  of  the  Vedas, 
the  Hindu  Bible. 

In  the  next  era,  epic  poetry  sprang  forth  as  the 
result  of  the  people’s  desire  to  emigrate  into  the  rich 
valleys  between  the  rivers  Indus  and  Ganges,  and  the 
fierce  wars  with  the  original  tribes,  whom  they  were  to 
conquer.  In  the  third  period,  with  more  rest  and  cul¬ 
ture,  literature  and  learning  flourished.  It  was  a  gold¬ 
en  age,  when  poetry  and  the  drama,  under  the  reign 
of  cultivated  rulers,  attained  the  highest  development. 

To  the  first  period  belong  the  Vedas  and  their  com¬ 
mentaries,  not  later  than  1500  before  our  era.  The 
second,  ending  with  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  B.C., 
was  illustrious  for  the  great  epics,  Ramayana  and 
Mahabharata.  The  third  includes  the  literature  from 
that  age  to  the  third  or  fourth  century  B.C,  A  later 
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period  for  five  or  six  centuries  is  rich  in  learned  works, 
but  is  not  held  to  be  classic.  Of  course  the  authorities 
differ  as  to  dates,  etc. 

THE  VEDAS. 

The  Vedas,  meaning  knowledge,  which  form  the 
Hindu  Scriptures,  the  oldest  work  of  Indo-European 
literature,  are  rich  in  imagery  and  simple  in  diction. 
Owing  largely  to  Max  Muller,  the  story  of  the  Veda 
has  been  made  familiar  to  the  general  reader,  and  other 
scholars  have  aided  in  popularizing  Sanscrit  study. 

The  work  is  divided  into  different  parts :  the  Rig- 
Veda,  hymns;  Yajur-Veda,  sacrifices;  Sama-Veda, 
tunes  or  songs;  Atharva-Veda,  chiefly  a  collection  of 
magic  formula.  The  Rig- Veda  is  largely  drawn  upon 
to  supply  material  to  the  other  parts.  To  the  metrical 
portions  of  each  Veda  are  added  the  Brahmanas,  long 
descriptions  of  ceremonies. 

Besides,  are  codes  of  rules  for  daily  conduct  as  well 
as  for  the  ritual,  with  thoughts  on  religion  and  philos¬ 
ophy.  The  Vedas  are  further  supplemented  by  com¬ 
mentaries  on  grammar,  language,  etc.  The  IJpavedas 
discuss  disease  and  their  remedies,  religious  music, 
how  weapons  are  to  be  used,  and  the  arts.  Finally, 
the  more  recent  Puranas  tell  in  verse  Indian  mythology 
and  legends.  The  stanzas  number  400,000. 

Out  of  the  vast  material  in  the  Vedas  one  story  may 
he  told  you.  It  is  said  that  the  sun,  who  is  a  glorious 
prince,  hastens  after  the  dawn-maiden,  the  golden-hued 
daughter  of  heaven.  How  can  he  discover  her?  Why, 
by  means  of  a  tiny  slipper  which  she  has  dropped,  and 
which  is  too  small  for  any  one  else  to  wear.  But  with 
all  his  efforts  he  never  overtakes  her.  The  dawn  al¬ 
ways  outstrips  the  sun.  To  this  beautiful  myth  or  le¬ 
gend  we  owe  the  origin  of  the  tale  of  Cinderella. 

In  that  early  age  out  of  which  the  Vedas  were  pro¬ 
duced,  some  of  the  best  hymns  were  written  by  women 
of  rank  and  influence,  indicating  the  high  position  they 
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occupied.  Today  the  Vedas  are  still  acknowledged  as 
supreme  authority  from  prince  to  beggar. 

THE  CODE  OF  MANU. 

Not  so  old  as  the  V edas,  and  its  authorship  in  doubt, 
the  Institutes  or  Moral  Code  of  Manu,  written  in  verse, 
possesses  great  value  and  interest,  and  is  held  by  the 
people  to  be  sacred.  It  tells  of  Brahma  and  the  other 
gods,  of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  man,  and  of 
human  duties.  It  is  a  Hindu  tradition  that  Brahma 
taught  his  laws  to  Manu  in  100,000  verses,  which  were 
later  condensed  to  four  thousand.  It  is  divided  into 
twelve  books,  which  treat  of  creation,  education,  mar¬ 
riage,  domestic  economy,  the  art  of  living,  civil  laws 
and  penalties,  the  wandering  of  the  soul  or  transmi¬ 
gration,  and  of  final  happiness.  The  spirit  of  the  code 
is  to  teach  self-control  and  to  keep  the  heart  pure, 
without  which  all  sacrifices  are  useless,  to  honor  old 
age,  to  despise  worldly  benefits,  to  respect  parents, 
the  mother  more  than  a  thousand  fathers,  the  priest 
or  Brahmin  more  than  a  thousand  mothers,  and  to  in¬ 
jure  no  one,  not  even  in  thought. 

The  Code  of  Manu  was  a  development  of  the  early 
religion  of  the  Vedas.  It  gave  Brahma  a  more  per¬ 
sonal  character  as  creator,  and  became  a  national  the¬ 
ology.  Of  special  importance  was  the  view  of  Vishnu, 
Brahma’s  first-born  son,  who,  to  conquer  the  agents  of 
evil,  submitted  to  different  disguises  in  human  or  ani¬ 
mal  form,  known  as  Avators.  Nine  of  these  have 
already  occurred.  With  the  tenth  the  present  world 
would  be  destroyed,  and  a  new  and  better  order  of 
things  follow. 


HINDU  EPICS. 

The  first,  Eamayana,  literally  Rama’s  expedition, 
tells  of  the  deeds  of  Rama,  one  of  the  changes  or  incar¬ 
nations  which  Vishnu  assumed,  and  the  son  of  Desa- 
ratha,  king  of  Oude.  The  story  is  based  upon  the 
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legend  that  Ravana,  the  prince  of  demons,  had  stolen 
from  the  gods  the  privilege  of  being  invulnerable  or 
never  being  wounded— as  is  told  of  other  heroes  in 
ancient  legends.  As  he  thus  became  equal  with  them, 
and  could  be  slain  only  by  a  man,  the  gods  begged 
Vishnu  to  assume  a  man’s  form  to  conquer  Ravana. 
Dramatic  and  stirring  is  the  plot.  How  Rama  goes 
to  the  battlefield,  what  great  signs  foretell  his  mission, 
how  he  loves  and  marries  a  princess,  whose  mother 
persecutes  him,  so  that  he  becomes  an  exile,  how  Ra¬ 
vana  abducts  the  bride,  the  terrific  battles  that  follow, 
the  bride’s  rescue,  and  Rama’s  triumph ;  all  this  forms 
a  brilliant  epic  in  seven  books  and  twenty-five  thousand 
verses.  The  author  is  Valmiki,  whose  date  is  unknown. 

The  other  epic,  Mahabharata,  the  great  war  of  Bha- 
rata,  is  almost  as  ancient.  It  depicts  Vishnu’s  greatest 
incarnation  in  Krishna,  and  gives  a  powerful  view  of 
the  Hindu  religion.  It  is  a  vast  collection  of  poetry, 
over  200,000  lines  in  all,  and  supposed  to  be  written 
by  Vyasa,  the  avenger.  It  relates  the  history  of  a 
strife  between  the  two  branches  of  an  old  royal  family. 
Being  led  by  jealousy  to  separate,  one  of  them,  the 
Pandavas,  founded  the  famous  city  of  Delhi.  But 
their  foes,  the  Kurus,  determined  to  drive  them  away, 
challenged  them  to  a  gambling  contest,  and  by  the  use 
of  loaded  dice — such  things,  it  seems,  were  in  use 
thousands  of  years  ago — gained  the  victory  and  forced 
them  into  the  wild  forest.  A  deadly  war  followed,  in 
which  the  Pandavas  triumphed. 

Charming  in  their  poetical  grace  are  the  episodes 
which  are  introduced  in  these  epics,  and  prove  their 
author  to  have  been  a  master  of  verse.  The  most 
beautiful  is  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  or  Divine  Song,  which 
speaks  of  the  Divine  unity  and  of  immortality.  Of  a 
more  pathetic  character  is  the  episode  of  Nala  and 
Damayanti.  King  Nala  loves  Damayanti,  and  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  her,  although  many  princes  and  four  gods 
claim  her  hand.  The  King  in  his  fondness  for  gam- 
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bling  loses  everything  except  his  bride,  whom  he  can 
not  be  induced  to  stake.  In  his  madness,  at  last,  he 
deserts  her  in  the  wilderness,  and  after  various 
strange  adventures,  his  wife  returns  to  her  father. 

Now  she  resolves  to  win  him  back  by  inviting  suit¬ 
ors  once  more  to  pay  court  to  her,  thinking  that  he 
would  quickly  return  if  he  heard  that  he  might  lose 
her  forever.  In  the  meantime,  Nala  had  entered  as 
charioteer  the  service  of  a  king,  who  is  determined  to 
marry  the  princess.  So  driven  by  Nala  in  disguise 
he  enters  the  land  of  Damayanti.  But  the  princess 
soon  recognizes  her  husband,  and  tests  him  by  bring¬ 
ing  before  him  his  children.  Naturally  he  bursts  into 
tears  as  he  clasps  them  to  his  heart.  However,  think¬ 
ing  his  wife  false  to  him,  he  wishes  to  retain  his  dis¬ 
guise,  and  tells  her  that  he  was  moved  to  tears  because 
the  children  resembled  his  own  so  closely.  At  last  he 
does  make  himself  known  to  her,  is  convinced  of  her 
love  for  him,  and  becomes  King  once  more. 

LYRIC  AND  DRAMATIC  POETRY. 

The  chief  among  the  lyric  poets  is  Kalidasa,  about 
whose  life  nothing  is  known,  but  his  works  have  given 
him  lasting  fame.  He  is  the  Hindu  Shakespeare;  he 
combines  grace  and  strength,  grandeur  and  tender¬ 
ness.  His  The  Seasons  is  particularly  beautiful,  with 
its  pictures  of  Indian  landscapes,  and  was  the  first 
book  printed  in  Sanscrit.  Superior  to  this  in  some 
respects  is  his  The  Cloud  Messenger.  The  story  is  of 
an  inferior  deity  who,  exiled  from  his  fond  wife  for  a 
year,  tells  a  passing  cloud  his  thoughts,  and  bids  the 
cloud  give  his  wife  a  tender  message  of  affection,  how 
he  sees  her  everywhere  in  brooks,  in  stone,  and  all 
through  nature.  But  the  chief  deity  repents  of  his 
harshness,  as  he  learns  of  the  message  of  the  cloud, 
and  restores  the  exile  to  his  wife.  Kalidasa  wrote 
besides  three  romantic  epics.  Jayadeva,  a  less  an¬ 
cient  poet,  wrote  an  idyl  of  much  beauty,  Gitagovinda . 
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It  is  in  his  dramatic  poetry  that  Kalidasa  is  seen 
at  his  best — in  his  drama  of  Sakoontala,  or  the  Lost 
Ring,  which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  more  recently  by  Professor  Wil¬ 
liams.  Its  plot  can  be  thus  told :  A  prince  sees  a 
heroine,  Sakoontala,  daughter  of  a  nymph,  while  with 
two  companions  she  is  watering  the  shrubbery.  He 
weds  and  leaves  her  with  a  wedding-ring,  promising 
that  she  shall  soon  be  his  queen.  Not  long  after  he 
has  gone,  a  sage  who  was  angry  with  her,  declared 
that  the  husband  would  forget  the  wife — that  the  spell 
would  cease  only  at  sight  of  the  ring,  which  was  fas¬ 
tened  on  her  finger. 

She  leaves  her  home  and  goes  to  the  capital  to  seek 
her  husband,  who  fails  to  recognize  her,  as  he  is  under 
the  spell.  She  unveils  herself,  he  is  stirred  by  her 
beauty,  she  seeks  her  ring,  but  alas!  it  had  been 
dropped  in  the  river  Ganges.  A  nymph  now  appears, 
who  bears  her  to  safety.  In  the  meantime  a  fish  is 
caught,  in  which  is  found  the  ring  with  the  prince’s 
name.  The  same  idea  occurs  in  other  Oriental  legends. 
At  once  he  thinks  of  his  wife,  and  becomes  at  first  a 
prey  to  keen  regret,  but  then  arousing  himself  he  wars 
against  the  giants,  gains  a  triumph,  and  finds  again  his 
wife,  while  his  son  Bharata  becomes  famous  in  Indian 
mythology. 

FABLES. 

A  special  form  of  Sanscrit  literature  is  the  fable, 
presented  in  didactic  poems,  or  poems  that  teach  some 
moral  lesson.  India  is  the  favorite  home  of  the  fairy 
tale,  and  has  furnished  a  host  of  stories  for  other 
races,  which  live  from  age  to  age,  as  they  are  told  to 
children  all  the  world  over.  There  are  two  great  col¬ 
lections:  Pankatranta,  or  “Five  Portions,”  and  Hi- 
topadesa,  or  “Friendly  Counsel.”  The  latter  has 
had  a  wonderful  history.  It  has  spread  into  two 
branches.  The  one  bearing  the  original  name  remains 
almost  limited  to  India;  but  the  other,  under  the  title 
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Kolila  and  Dimna,  has  become  known  throughout 
Asia  and  Europe  as  model  and  storehouse  for  fairy 
legends. 

Will  India  have  a  modern  literature,  now  that  she 
is  under  English  sway?  Will  the  old  religion  and  so¬ 
cial  system  decay  or  give  rise  to  a  new  development? 
Or  will  the  old  Hindu  belief  grow  stronger,  as  the 
impulse  towards  national  independence  is  becoming 
more  and  more  noticeable?  No  one  can  tell.  But  a 
literature  of  several  thousand  years  will  not  vanish 
so  rapidly,  even  if  the  old  Hindu  religion  has  witnessed 
changes  in  different  ages. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  following  from  this 
wonderful  literature: 

Giving  and  Taking. 

Who  gives  and  hides  the  giving  hand, 

Nor  counts  in  favor,  fame,  or  praise, 

Shall  find  his  smallest  gift  outweighs 

The  burden  of  the  sea  and  land. 

Who  gives  to  whom  hath  naught  been  given, 

His  gift  in  need,  though  small  indeed, 

As  is  the  grass-blade ’s  wind-blown  seed, 

Is  large  as  earth,  and  rich  as  heaven. 

Forget  it  not,  O  man,  to  whom 

A  gift  shall  fall  while  yet  on  earth; 

Yea,  even  to  thy  sevenfold  birth 

Recall  it  in  the  lives  to  come. 

Who  dares  to  curse  the  hands  that  bless, 

Shall  know  of  sin  the  deadliest  cost; 

The  patience  of  the  heaven  is  lost 

Beholding  man’s  unthankfulness. 

For  he  who  breaks  all  laws  may  still 
In  Siva’s  mercy  be  forgiven; 

But  none  can  save,  in  earth  or  heaven, 

The  wretch  who  answers  good  with  ill. 

—From  Whittier's  version  of  a  Hindu  lyric  of  the  third  century. 

The  Foolish  Brahman. 

There  lived  a  Brahman  by  the  name  of  Davasar- 
man,  who  received  at  the  feast  of  the  great  Equinox 
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a  plateful  of  rice.  He  took  it,  went  into  a  potter’s 
shop,  which  was  full  of  crockery,  and,  overcome  by  the 
heat,  he  lay  down  in  the  corner  and  began  to  doze. 
To  protect  his  plate  of  rice,  he  kept  a  stick  in  his  hand, 
and  he  began  to  think. 

“.Now,  if  I  sell  this  plate  of  rice,  I  shall  receive  ten 
cowries.  I  shall  then,  on  the  spot,  buy  pots  and  plates, 
and  after  having  increased  my  capital  again  and  again 
I  shall  buy  and  sell  betel  nuts  and  dresses  until  I  grow 
enormously  rich.  Then  I  shall  marry  four  wives,  and 
the  youngest  and  prettiest  of  the  four  I  shall  make  a 
pet  of.  Then  the  other  wives  will  be  so  angry  and  be¬ 
gin  to  quarrel.  But  I  shall  be  in  a  great  rage  and  give 
them  a  good  flogging.  ” 

While  he  said  this,  suiting  the  action  to  the  thought, 
he  laid  about  him  with  his  stick;  the  plate  of  rice  was 
smashed  to  pieces,  and  many  of  the  pots  in  the  shop 
were  broken.  The  potter,  hearing  the  noise,  ran  in, 
and,  when  he  saw  his  pots  broken,  gave  the  Brahman 
a  good  scolding  and  drove  him  out  of  the  shop. 

Therefore,  I  say,  “He  who  rejoices  over  plans  for 
the  future  will  come  to  grief,  like  the  Brahman,  who 
broke  the  pots.” — Translated  by  Max  Muller. 

The  Golden-  Goose. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  future  Buddha  was  born  a 
brahman,  and  growing  up  he  was  married  to  a  bride 
of  his  own  rank,  to  whom  three  daughters  were  born. 
The  future  Buddha  dying,  they  were  taken  in  by  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends,  while  he  was  born  again  into  the 
world  as  a  golden  goose,  who  was  fully  aware  of  his 
previous  existence.  Growing  up,  the  bird  gazed  at  its 
magnificent  size  and  golden  plumage,  and  remembered 
that  previously  it  had  been  a  human  being.  Discov¬ 
ering  that  his  wife  and  daughters  were  living  on  the 
charity  of  others,  the  goose  thought  of  his  plumage, 
like  hammered  and  beaten  gold,  and  how,  by  giving 
them  a  golden  feather  at  a  time,  he  could  enable  his 
wife  and  daughters  to  live  in  comfort. 
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So  away  lie  flew  to  where  they  dwelt,  and  alighted 
on  top  of  the  ridge-pole.  Seeing  the  future  Buddha, 
they  asked  where  he  had  come  from;  and  he  told  them 
that  he  was  their  father,  who  had  died  and  been  born 
a  golden  goose,  and  that  he  had  come  to  visit  them 
and  put  an  end  to  their  miserable  necessity  of  work¬ 
ing  for  hire. 

“You  shall  have  my  feathers,’ ’  he  said,  “one  by 
one,  and  they  will  sell  for  enough  to  keep  you  all  in 
ease  and  comfort.” 

So  saying  he  gave  them  one  of  his  feathers  and 
departed.  And  from  time  to  time  he  returned  to  give 
them  another  feather,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  their 
sale  these  brahman  women  grew  prosperous  and  quite 
well-to-do.  But  one  day  the  mother  said  to  her  daugh¬ 
ters:  “There’s  no  trusting  animals,  my  children. 
Perhaps  your  father  may  go  away  one  of  these  days 
and  never  come  back  again.  Let  us  use  our  time  and 
pluck  him  clean  next  time  he  comes,  so  as  to  make  sure 
of  all  his  feathers.” 

Thinking  this  would  pain  him,  the  daughters  re¬ 
fused.  The  mother,  in  her  greed,  called  the  golden 
goose  to  her  one  day  when  he  came,  and  then  took  him 
with  both  hands  and  plucked  him. 

Now,  the  feathers  had  this  property,  that  if  they 
were  plucked  out  against  his  wish,  they  ceased  to  be 
golden  and  became  like  a  crane’s  feathers.  And  now 
the  poor  bird,  though  he  stretched  his  wings,  could  not 
fly,  and  the  woman  flung  him  into  a  barrel  and  gave 
him  food  there.  As  time  went  on,  his  feathers  grew 
again,  although  they  were  plain  white  ones  now,  and 
he  flew  away  to  his  own  abode,  and  never  came  back 
again. — From  the  Y  at  aha . 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Persian  Literature. 

J^sjjjPHE  ancient  Persian,  which  goes  back  to  the 
same  Aryan  tongue  as  the  Sanscrit,  lias  its  ear- 
language  in  the  Avesta,  which  has  been 
preserved  in  the  Persian  Scriptures  called  under  that 
name.  The  early  Persians  were  tribes  termed  Iran, 
who  occupied  one  of  the  great  table-lands  of  Western 
Asia,  from  the  Indus  valley  on  the  east  to  the  Eu- 
phrato-Tigris  on  the  west,  and  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  extensive  depression  containing  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  lowland  of  Turan — a  total  area  more  than 
twice  that  of  modern  France.  The  seat  of  their  most 
ancient  civilization  was  in  Bactria,  revered  as  the 
birthplace  of  Zoroaster  and  the  cradle  of  the  national 
religion.  The  entire  district  has  been  the  scene  of 
great  changes — so  the  geologist  tells  us — owing  to  the 
shifting  sands  that  have  replaced  once  populous  cities 
and  fertile  valleys. 

While  the  date  and  details  of  the  primitive  Bac- 
trian  civilization  have  wholly  vanished,  interesting- 
data  are  known  of  the  ancient  Persians.  The  name 
was  originally  that  of  a  province  in  the  Southwest, 
still  called  Farsistan,  from  which  comes  the  word  Far- 
sees,  Parsees,  or  Fire- Worshipers.  The  word  Persia 
gave  name  to  the  whole  Empire  of  Iran,  just  as  the 
Franks,  a  German  tribe  in  the  northeast  of  Gaul,  gave 
name  to  France,  as  the  canton  Schwytz  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  as  the  Slavonic  tribe  Pruszi  to  Prussia,  and  so 
on. 

How  did  we  become  acquainted  with  the  Avesta 
language?  A  French  scholar,  Duperron,  went  to  In¬ 
dia  to  find  the  sacred  books  of  the  Parsees.  He  se- 
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cured  the  precious  writing’s,  and  in  1771  issued  the 
first  translation  of  the  Avesta  into  a  modern  language. 
Later,  scholars  have  added  to  our  knowledge,  and 
among  the  rest  Prof.  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  of  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  New  York  City,  one  of  a  growing 
number  of  American  orientalists,  who  have  done  and 
are  doing  much  in  their  lines  of  study  and  research. 

The  ancient  literature  of  Persia  is  almost  wholly 
limited  to  the  one  subject — its  religion,  and  contains 
the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  also  known  as  Zarathush- 
tra,  who  was  one  of  the  great  reformers  of  the  world, 
and  who  is  still  revered  as  founder  of  the  Persian 
religion. 

Of  the  first  religious  prophet  of  ancient  Persia, 
Horn,  symbolized  in  the  star  Sirius,  little  is  known 
either  of  the  man  or  his  doctrines.  He  was  undoubtedly 
the  founder  of  a  line  of  priests  or  magi,  whence  our 
word  magic.  These  foretold  the  future,  taught  the 
people,  and  were  guardians  of  religion.  They  wor¬ 
shiped  fire  and  the  stars,  and  believed  in  two  principles 
of  good  and  evil,  symbolized  by  light  and  darkness. 

In  the  course  of  years,  as  usually  happens,  this  re¬ 
ligion  lost  its  original  purity,  when,  in  more  than  a 
thousand  years  before  our  era,  Zoroaster,  who  was 
one  of  these  magi,  and  by  tradition  of  a  royal  race, 
founded  a  new  religion  on  the  ancient  worship.  He 
must  have  been  a  man  of  great  energy  and  moral 
power,  for  he  extended  his  doctrines  throughout  the 
entire  land.  His  views  were  practically  as  follows: 
Ormazd  (spiritual  wise  one)  and  Ahriman  (sinful- 
minded)  represented  the  two  great  principles  of  the 
world,  both  contending  for  dominion  in  a  struggle  from 
the  beginning  of  time.  The  former,  symbolized  by  light, 
is  the  principle  of  good;  the  latter,  symbolized  by 
darkness,  is  the  principle  of  evil.  Light,  being  the 
body  or  symbol  of  Ormazd,  is  worshiped  in  the  sun 
and  stars,  and  in  fire.  Virtue  and  wisdom  make  men 
the  servants  of  Ormazd;  folly  and  vice  make  men  the 
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slaves  of  Ahriman.  The  story  of  the  world  is  but  the 
conflict  between  good  and  evil. 

The  religion  of  Zoroaster  has  had  a  great  influence 
not  only  in  Persia,  but  in  the  olden  world,  in  Judaea, 
Greece,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  It  is  true,  today 
his  followers  in  India  and  Persia  do  not  number  above 
250,000,  but  these  Parsees  or  “ fire-worshipers’ ’  are 
a  superior  and  intelligent  class.  They  are  called  by 
the  Mohammedans  Guebers  or  infidels.  They  still 
continue  to  burn  the  everlasting  fire,  but  do  not  regard 
it  as  idolatrous  worship,  simply  as  a  symbol  of  Ormazd, 
the  divine  source  of  light.  Those  of  you  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  Greece  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Darius  and  Xerxes,  with  their  mighty  ar¬ 
mies,  were  ancestors  of  these  modern  Zoroastrians. 
When  Persia  was  conquered  by  the  Caliph  Omar  (641 
of  our  era),  the  Parsees  found  shelter  in  India  or  the 
deserts  of  Persia. 


THE  AVESTA. 

In  the  Avesta,  or  holy  text,  are  preserved  the  only 
existing  remains  of  the  ancient  Persian  literature.  It 
is  composed  of  distinct  divisions,  separated  into  va¬ 
rious  fragments,  which,  after  being  repeated  from 
mouth  to  mouth  or  orally,  were  gathered  together  and 
written  in  their  present  form  ages  after  the  era  of 
Zoroaster.  They  are  mainly  revelations  and  teach¬ 
ings,  confessions,  prayers  to  the  highest  Deity,  and 
many  inferior  ones,  with  numerous  metrical  hymns, 
some  of  much  sublimity.  Throughout  is  wise  and 
noble  counsel,  which  urges  men  to  be  better  and  purer, 
to  avoid  superstitions  and  evil  agencies,  and  to  rely 
for  aid  on  the  good  spirit.  In  Ragozin’s  The  Story  of 
Media ,  Babylon ,  and  Persia ,  in  the  Putnam’s  enter¬ 
taining  “ Story  of  the  Nations  Series,”  the  divisions 
of  the  Avesta  are  thus  briefly  given,  according  to  the 
authorized  text  sanctioned  by  the  Sassanian  King 
Shapur  II  (about  325  of  our  era) : 
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I.  The  Vendidad,  originally  meaning  the  law 
against  the  Devas,  or  demons.  A  code  of  laws  and 
rules  to  establish  right  living  and  defeat  the  powers  of 
evil,  including  some  myths,  traditions,  and  various 
digressions. 

II.  The  Vispered,  invocation  to  all  the  divine  and 
holy  beings,  ‘‘chiefs  of  the  good  creation,”  who  are 
invited  to  assist  at  the  sacrifice  that  is  preparing.  This 
resembles  a  kind  of  litany  or  ritual. 

III.  The  Yasna,  “Sacrifice,”  the  prayers  and  text 
to  accompany  the  ceremonies  of  sacrifice  in  presence 
of  the  sacred  fire,  to  which  are  given  offerings  of  meat, 
milk,  bread,  fruit,  and  the  juice  of  a  plant.  There  are 
included  in  twenty-five  chapters  the  Gothas  or  songs, 
with  forms  of  confession,  praise,  etc. 

IV.  The  Yeshts,  hymns  of  praise,  with  many  myths 
foreign  to  the  early  stages  of  Zoroaster’s  religion, 
which,  witli  a  few  fragments,  short  prayers  for  each 
day,  etc.,  form  the  Lesser  Avesta,  held  less  sacred 
than  the  other  three  books. 

In  the  third  century  of  our  era,  the  religion  of  Zo¬ 
roaster,  which  was  declining,  was  upheld  by  the  dy¬ 
nasty  of  the  Sassanids,  who  fought  successfully 
against  Rome,  and  increased  the  power  and  prestige 
of  Persia.  What  is  known  today  as  the  Avesta-Zend, 
or  revelation  and  commentary,  is  the  Avesta  trans¬ 
lated  into  Pahlavi,  a  blend  of  Semitic  and  Iramian  ele¬ 
ments,  which  contains  the  main  details  of  the  olden 
faith,  its  traditions,  customs,  and  ceremonies.  During, 
the  wars  with  Alexander  the  Great,  the  greater  part 
of  the  ancient  literature  of  Persia  was  lost. 

And  now  you  are  to  be  introduced  to  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  Persian  thought : 

The  Essence  of  Religion. 

Now  I  shall  proclaim  to  you,  O  ye  all  that  here  ap¬ 
proach  me,  what  the  wise  should  lay  to  their  hearts; 
the  songs  of  praise  and  sacrificial  rites  which  pious 
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men  pay  the  Lord  and  the  sacred  truths  and  ordinance, 
that  what  was  secret  until  now  may  appear  in  the 
light. 

Hear  with  your  ears  that  which  is  best,  and  test  it 
with  a  clear  understanding,  before  each  man  decides 
for  himself  between  the  two  teachings. 

The  two  spirits,  skilfully  created,  in  the  beginning, 
Good  and  Evil,  in  thought,  in  speech,  in  deed.  And 
between  these  two  the  wise  have  made  the  right  choice ; 
not  so,  the  senseless. 

And  when  these  two  spirits  had  agreed  to  institute 
the  springing  up  and  the  passing  away  of  all  things, 
and  to  decree  that  at  last  the  lot  of  the  followers  of 
Lie  should  be  the  worst  life,  and  that  of  the  followers 
of  Truth  should  be  the  happiest  mental  state — 

Then  of  these  two  spirits  the  tying  one  elected  to 
do  evil,  while  the  holiest  spirit,  he  who  is  clothed  with 
the  solid  heavens  as  with  a  robe,  elected  the  right,  and 
with  him  all  who  wish  to  do  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
highest. 

And  to  him  came  sovereign  power,  peace  of  mind, 
and  piety,  that  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  true  religion. 
In  these  mayest  thou  have  a  share,  that  thou  mayest 
excel  all  others  in  wealth. 

The  devas,  that  is,  the  demons,  made  not  the  right 
choice,  for  as  they  were  debating,  folly  overcame  them, 
so  that  they  chose  the  Worst  Mind.  And  they  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  house  of  violence,  to  destroy  the  life  of  man. 

But  when  the  vengeance  comes  of  their  deeds  of 
violence,  then  O  Ahura-Mazda,  surety  the  sovereignty 
will  be  given  by  the  Good  Mind  to  those  who  will  have 
helped  Truth  to  overcome  Lie. 

Therefore  will  we  belong  to  those  who  are  in  time 
to  lead  this  life  on  to  perfection.  Grant  us,  then,  O 
Mazda,  and  ye  gods,  your  help,  and  thou  also,  0  Asha, 
that  every  one  may  be  enlightened  whose  understand¬ 
ing  as  yet  judges  falsely.  For  then  the  blow  of  de¬ 
struction  shall  fall  on  the  liar,  while  those  who  keep 
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the  good  teaching  will  assemble  unhindered  in  the 
beauteous  abode. 

If,  0  men,  you  lay  to  your  hearts  these  laws  which 
Mazda  instituted,  and  the  good  and  the  evil,  and  the 
long  torments  which  await  the  followers  of  falsehood 
and  the  bliss  that  must  come  to  the  holders  of  the  true 
faith,  it  will  go  well  with  you. — Adapted  from  Rago- 
zin’s  Media. 


Man  and  Animal. 

God  brought  the  animals  to  the  prince  and  made 
them  subject  to  him,  and  he  divided  them  into  seven 
classes.  And  when  seven  sages  were  with  the  prince, 
there  came  seven  kings  from  the  animal  Kingdom,  ask¬ 
ing  redress  from  man’s  tyranny. 

The  wise  camel  said :  1 1 0  prophet,  wherein  consists 
the  superiority  of  man  over  us?”  i  1  There  are  many 
proofs,”  replied  the  sage;  “one  of  them  is  speech.” 
“If  the  object  of  speech,”  the  camel  answered,  “is  to 
make  the  hearer  understand,  animals  possess  it.” 
“But  the  speech  of  man  is  alone  intelligible,”  the  sage 
exclaimed. 

“Because  thou  dost  not  understand  the  language 
of  animals,”  the  camel  rejoined,  “dost  thou  imagine 
it  unintelligible?  The  people  of  the  West  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  people  of  the  East.”  “You  have  been 
ordained  for  our  service,”  the  sage  asserted.  “And 
you  also  have  been  ordained,”  the  camel  answered, 
“to  bring  us  water,  and  grain  and  grass.”  And  the 
sage  did  not  reply. 

Then  the  ant  came  forward  and  asked:  “0  pro¬ 
phet,  wherein  consists  the  surpassing  excellence  of 
man  over  animals?”  The  sage  quickly  rejoined :  “In 
the  excellence  of  his  shape  and  upright  deportment.” 

The  ant  made  answer:  “The  intelligent  do  not 
pride  themselves  on  shape,  and  yet  we  are  all  on  a  level 
in  regard  to  the  combinations  of  the  members  of  our 
body.  And  even  you,  when  you  would  praise  any 
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beautiful  person,  describe  her  as  stag-eyed,  as  having 
the  gait  of  a  partridge,  or  a  peacock’s  waist;  hence  it 
may  be  understood  that  the  superiority  is  ours.”  No 
answer  came  from  the  sage. 

Next  the  knowing  fox  said:  “What  superiority  in 
arts  does  man  possess?”  To  which  a  third  sage  re¬ 
plied:  “In  the  good  dress  and  agreeable  food  and 
drink  which  they  have  always  had.”  “In  former 
times,”  the  fox  continued,  “  your  clothes  were  of  wool 
and  hair  and  skins  of  animals,  and  still  are  so.  And 
your  sweetest  food  is  supplied  by  the  bee.  With  ani¬ 
mals  all  that  requireth  to  be  covered  is  covered  natur¬ 
ally.  ’  ’ 

“It  ill  becometh  you,”  the  sage  replied,  “to  join 
in  this  dispute,  you  who  so  cruelly  tear  each  other  to 
pieces.”  “We  have  learned  the  practise  from  you,” 
the  fox  answered.  “Besides,  ravenous  animals  live 
on  flesh;  but  men  slay  each  other  without  necessity.” 
And  the  sage  returned  no  answer. 

Next  the  sagacious  spider  inquired:  “Wherein 
consists  the  superior  excellence  of  man?”  A  fourth 
sage  replied:  “Men  understand  the  arts.”  “Ani¬ 
mals  surpass  men  in  these,”  the  spider  rejoined. 
“Knowest  thou  not  that  crawling  things  and  insects 
build  triangular  and  square  houses  without  wood  or 
brick?  Behold  my  work,  how,  without  loom,  I  weave 
fine  cloth.”  “But  man,”  the  sage  asserted,  “can 
write  and  express  his  thoughts  on  paper.”  “The 
animals,”  came  the  reply,  “do  not  transfer  the  secrets 
of  God  from  a  living  heart  to  a  lifeless  body.”  And 
the  sage  hung  down  his  head  in  shame. 

“What  proofs,”  asked  now  the  tortoise,  “is  there 
of  man’s  superiority?”  The  fifth  sage  replied: 
“Kings  and  ministers  and  generals  and  physicians 
and  astronomers  show  proofs  of  man’s  superiority.” 
“Animals,  too,  possess  such  classes,”  came  the  an¬ 
swer.  “Note  the  sovereignty  of  the  bee  and  of  the 
ant,  consider  the  viziership  of  the  fox  and  the  general- 
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ship  of  the  elephant.  The  cock  is  an  astronomer  who 
knows  well  the  hour  of  clay  and  night.”  And  the  sage 
was  silent. 

Then  the  dispute  turned  on  whether  man  had  more 
knowledge  than  animals,  a  sage  claiming  at  last  that 
through  knowledge  man  becomes  like  an  angel,  to  which 
it  was  answered  that  animals,  too,  can  grow  tame. 
But  when  a  higher  perfection  was  claimed  for  man,  an 
animal  said  that  often  men  resemble  beasts  of  prey, 
and  not  angels. 

The  prophet  of  the  world  then  said:  “We  deem  it 
sinful  to  kill  harmless,  but  right  to  slay  ravenous  ani¬ 
mals.  Were  all  ravenous  animals  to  enter  into  a  com¬ 
pact  not  to  kill  harmless  animals,  we  would  abstain 
from  slaying  them,  and  hold  them  dear  as  ourselves.” 
Upon  this  the  wolf  made  a  treaty  with  the  ram,  and  the 
lion  became  the  friend  of  the  stag.  And  so  tyranny 
was  left  in  the  world,  until  man  broke  the  treaty  and 
began  to  kill  animals.  As  a  result  of  this,  nobody  ob¬ 
served  the  treaty  except  the  harmless  animals. — From 
the  Desatir. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Greek  Literature. 

risv.  ORIGIN  OF  PEOPLE  AND  LANGUAGE. 

orrN  the  centuries  when  the  great  Oriental  mon- 
archies  were  rising  to  power  and  contending  for 
kS*  the  mastery,  an  agricultural  people  desirous  to 
found  new  settlements  moved  from  their  Bactrian 
homes,  crossed  Persia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  occupied 
the  rich  tablelands  of  Asia  Minor,  where  they  grew 
into  a  great  nation.  These  were  Aryan  tribes,  known 
as  Pelasgic,  the  ancestors  of  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Now  as  time  went  on  and  their  coast  cities  were 
crowded  by  newcomers  from  the  East,  a  similar  im¬ 
pulse  drove  them  to  seek  fresh  homes  in  the  west, 
rowing  from  island  to  island  until  at  last  they  crossed 
the  .iEgean  and  passing  the  Hellespont — you  can 
readily  find  out  for  yourself  what  these  names  denote — 
they  spread  over  Greece,  some  more  daring  settling  in 
the  Italian  peninsula.  In  due  course  of  years,  the  new 
Pelasgic  emigrants  were  reinforced  by  arrivals  of  a 
branch  termed  Hellenic  of  much  mental  and  physical 
strength.  They  fused  with  their  neighbors  and  kins¬ 
men,  formed  a  new  nation,  and  converted  the  Pelasgic 
dialect  into  Greek. 

The  Hellenes  separated  into  the  ^Eolians  on  the 
north,  Ionians  in  the  center,  and  Dorians  in  the  south, 
occupying  the  island  of  Pelops,  or  Peloponnesus.  Thus 
three  dialects  arose — the  Ionic,  to  develop  later  into 
Attic  Greek,  was  the  language  of  Athens  in  its  golden 
age  and  in  great  measure  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
culture.  They  colonized  also  adjacent  portions  of  Asia 
Minor. 

Greek  is  the  most  musical  tongue  in  the  Indo- 
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European  family,  is  full  of  graceful  variety  and  har¬ 
mony,  and  lends  itself  easily  to  metrical  forms.  It  is  a 
language  which,  in  addition  to  its  melodiousness,  has 
strength  and  elegance  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  ex¬ 
press  all  emotions,  in  prose  or  verse,  of  the  orator  or 
the  poet.  Its  alphabet  was  taken  from  the  Phoenicians, 
legend  tracing  its  origin  to  Cadmus  of  Thebes  about 
1500  B.C.  In  after  centuries  various  changes  and 
additions  were  made  and  about  400  B.C.  the  official 
alphabet  consisted  of  twenty-four  letters. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  POETRY. 

As  in  other  races,  poetry  began  in  the  primitive  or 
Pelasgic  age  in  the  sacred  hymn,  the  festal  ode,  the 
heroic  legend,  to  be  developed  further  as  the  Hellenes 
impressed  their  genius  on  the  people  and  land.  The 
religion  being  nature-worship,  they  filled  the  moun¬ 
tain,  wood,  and  valley  with  deities.  A  simple-minded 
people,  at  first  tillers  of  the  soil,  with  rude  music  and 
song  they  strove  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  gods,  the 
verse  varying  in  tone  with  the  season  of  the  year.  It  is 
difficult  to  explain  all  this  briefly — their  mythology,  as 
it  is  called,  and  about  which  you  can  read  in  special 
books.  Song  accompanied  the  wedding  and  the 
funeral,  first  no  doubt  as  a  kind  of  religious  ceremony, 
to  become  more  voluntary  and  less  formal  in  time. 

It  was  the  era  of  the  bard,  who  was  a  leading  figure 
at  festal  assemblies  and  sang  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre 
or  flute  old  legends  of  hero  and  battle.  He  was  re¬ 
garded  as  their  maker;  our  word  4 ‘poet”  comes  from 
a  Greek  term  meaning  doer  or  maker.  He  was  in 
reality  a  maker,  for  he  inspired  his  hearers  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  religion  and  land.  And  he  was  the 
pioneer  in  literature.  He  laid  the  beginnings  of  the 
Greek  temple  of  letters,  to  which  civilization,  past  and 
present,  is  so  wonderfully  indebted.  As  Professor 
Jebb  writes:  “The  thoughts  of  the  great  Greek  think¬ 
ers  have  been  bearing  fruit  in  the  world  ever  since 
they  were  first  uttered.  ’  ’ 
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EPIC  POETRY. 

While  not  a  fragment  remains  of  the  poetry  of 
those  old  hards,  many  of  whose  names  are  preserved, 
when  we  come  to  Homer  we  reach  a  poet  who  is  to 
Greek  as  Shakespeare  is  to  English  literature.  In¬ 
deed  his  genius  was  so  great  that  some  say  he  never 
lived,  and  that  his  poems  were  gathered  together  later 
and  called  under  his  name.  Seven  cities  claimed  to  be 
his  birthplace,  but  he  was  born  probably  at  Smyrna 
about  1000  B.C.  He  wrote  two  great  epics,  or  lengthy 
narrative  poems  in  hexameter  verse.  Longfellow’s 
Evangeline  is  written  in  such  a  measure.  The  Greek 
early  epics  were  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  of  Homer, 
the  works  of  Hesiod,  what  are  termed  the  Homeric 
hymns,  and  fragments  of  the  so-called  Cyclic  poets. 

THE  ILIAD. 

This  word  means  the  poem  of  Uion  or  Troy,  a  city 
in  the  northwest  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  work  in 
twenty-four  books  tells  of  events  in  the  ten  years’ 
siege  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks.  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  had  seized  Helen,  the  wife  of  Sparta’s 
king,  Menalaus.  So  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenae, 
with  many  chieftains,  sailed  in  numerous  ships  from 
Greece  to  conquer  Troy.  For  ten  years  the  conflict 
continued,  the  Trojans,  with  Hector,  their  famous 
warrior,  not  daring  to  fight  pitched  battles,  such  was 
their  fear  of  Achilles.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege, 
this  warrior  having  been  slighted  by  Mycenae’s  king, 
withdrew  in  his  anger  from  the  army.  At  this  moment 
the  Iliad  began:  “Sing,  goddess,  the  anger  of 
Achilles.” 

Now  the  Trojans  come  forth  and  the  campaign  con¬ 
tinues  amid  victories  and  defeats.  Then  the  Greeks 
are  hard  pressed,  but  despite  the  pleadings  of  bis 
friend  Patroclus,  Achilles  will  not  fight,  although  he 
lends  his  armor  to  that  hero,  on  whose  death  Achilles 
is  roused  and  slays  Hector  in  battle.  The  work  ends 
with  Priam  coming  to  ask  Achilles  for  Hector’s  body, 
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“I  have  borne,’ ’  he  exclaims,  “what  no  one  on  the 
earth  has  ever  borne — to  lift  to  my  lips  the  hands  of 
the  man  who  has  slain  my  son.”  The  prayer  is 
granted  and  a  truce  follows  while  the  people  of  Troy 
pay  the  last  rites  to  Hector. 

THE  ODYSSEY. 

This  is  the  poem  of  Odysseus,  called  by  the  Romans 
Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca  and  cleverest  of  the  Greek 
chieftains  who  besieged  Troy.  Returning  home  after 
the  capture  of  that  city,  they  were  driven  to  the  land 
of  the  Cyclopes,  or  one-eyed  giants,  one  of  whom, 
Polyphemus,  devoured  six  of  the  comrades  of  Ulysses. 
In  revenge  the  hero  put  out  his  eye  and  was  doomed 
by  the  god  of  the  sea  to  wander  over  land  and  sea. 
How  he  was  detained  on  an  island  by  Calypso,  how  his 
wife  Penelope  at  home  was  courted  by  more  than  a 
hundred  lawless  suitors,  how  she  tried  to  gain  time 
by  unweaving  at  night  what  she  had  woven  by  day, 
and  how  his  son  Telemachus  goes  in  search  of  his 
father;  these  incidents  form  a  spirited  narrative. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  father,  who  at  last  sailed 
for  home  and  despite  many  obstacles  succeeds  in  reach¬ 
ing  Ithaca.  But  he  was  so  changed  that  his  old  swine¬ 
herd  does  not  know  him.  His  dog  Argus,  however, 
recognizes  his  master  after  the  twenty  years’  absence. 
Then  the  son  returns,  is  made  to  know  his  father,  and 
the  two  prepare  a  plan  to  punish  the  suitors,  which  is 
done  by  means  of  a  contest  with  the  bow.  None  of  the 
suitors  can  even  string  the  weapon,  but  the  wanderer 
does  it  easily,  sends  the  arrow  to  its  goal,  and  then 
aided  by  his  son  and  two  servants  puts  the  suitors  to 
death.  Of  course  he  is  now  revealed  to  his  wife. 

HOMER’S  INFLUENCE. 

These  poems  form  the  background  of  Greek  history 
and  literature,  and  the  two  heroes  the  models  of  the 
nation,  even  as  Alexander  the  Great’s  early  ambition 
was  tired  by  the  deeds  of  Achilles.  The  latter  stood 


BLIND  HOMER. — During  his  life  the  poet  was  practically  a  beggar. 
After  his  death  seven  cities  claimed  the  honor  of  being  his  birthplace. 
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higher  in  fame  than  Odysseus  who  no  less  brave  be¬ 
came  in  later  eras  cunning  in  the  popular  imagination, 
a  man  of  craftiness,  while  Achilles  always  suggested 
noble,  heroic  action. 

Much  could  be  told  you  of  the  many  elements  in 
the  Homeric  epics.  The  theology  of  the  time,  politics, 
manners,  amusements,  arts  and  learning,  the  home,  all 
are  taught.  In  fact,  Homer  like  a  true  poet  is  histo¬ 
rian,  too,  as  in  a  line  or  a  word  he  glances  at  every 
day  life,  the  minstreEs  song  after  dinner,  the  playing 
at  quoits,  the  lady  of  the  house  weaving  or  embroider¬ 
ing  among  her  handmaids,  the  merry  vintagers  bear¬ 
ing  baskets  of  grapes;  the  bridal  procession  to  the 
tune  of  flute  and  harp;  the  maidens  with  fine  linen 
robes  and  bright  diadems,  and  the  youths  with  glossy 
tunics  and  golden  swords  in  silver  belts. 

The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  became  national  heir¬ 
looms  to  the  Greeks  and  were  studied  in  every  age. 
Public  editions  were  prepared  by  various  cities,  the 
most  famous  being  the  “edition  of  the  casket,”  issued 
by  Aristotle  for  his  pupil  Alexander  the  Great.  Dif¬ 
ferent  views  were  held  as  to  whether  Homer  was  really 
the  author  of  both  poems,  and  F.  A.  Wolf  (1795) 
claimed  that  each  work  was  a  collection  of  small  poems, 
which  originally,  by  various  writers,  were  put  together 
at  a  later  age.  According  to  Professor  Jebb,  both 
poems  “belong  to  the  end,  not  the  beginning  of  a 
poetical  epoch,”  marking  the  highest  point  reached  by 
a  school  of  poetry  in  Ionia  which  shaped  early  war 
songs  into  short  lays  and  “gradually  developed  a  style 
suited  for  heroic  narrative.” 

CYCLIC  POETS,  HOMERIC  PARODIES  AND  HYMNS. 

After  the  era  of  Homer,  a  class  of  poets  arose  who 
sought  to  connect  their  poems  with  his  name.  There 
were  many  songs  and  legends  about  Troy  still  to  be 
utilized  and  this  material  was  worked  up  by  Ionic 
poets  between  776  B.C.  and  550  B.C.  An  Epic  cycle 
was  the  name  given  to  the  prose  compilation  of  ab- 
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stracts  in  prose  from  these  epics,  while  the  compilers 
were  termed  cyclic  writers.  In  modern  days  this  name 
has  been  transferred  to  the  poets. 

Like  famous  modern  poems,  Homer  was  parodied 
by  works  going  under  his  name,  because  in  the  Ionic 
epic  style.  Of  the  two  best  known,  “The  Booby”  was 
a  comic  poem  on  a  man  “who  knew  many  things,  but 
knew  them  all  badly.”  The  other  was  “The  Battle 
of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,”  whose  age,  however,  is  dis¬ 
puted.  Of  this  poem  about  three  hundred  lines  have 
been  preserved.  The  plot  is  simple.  A  mouse  flying 
from  an  enemy  comes  to  a  pool  over  which  a  frog 
agrees  to  carry  him.  But  during  the  passage  there 
appears  a  water-snake,  which  frightens  the  frog,  caus¬ 
ing  him  to  dive,  and  leaving  the  mouse  to  drown.  The 
mice  gather  in  a  mighty  host  to  avenge  his  loss — for  he 
is  the  son  of  the  Mice  King.  Jupiter  interferes  and 
saves  the  frogs  from  total  destruction. 

A  collection  of  thirty-three  hexameter  poems  has 
been  preserved  which  are  called  Hymns  or  Preludes 
of  Homer  and  the  Homeridce.  They  are  not  as  an¬ 
cient  as  is  claimed  for  them,  being  several  hundred 
years  later  than  Homer’s  age,  and  are  the  work  of 
different  writers.  They  were  probably  composed  as 
odes  to  various  deities  and  sung  by  the  bards  or  rhap- 
sodists  on  festal  occasions. 

HESIOD. 

The  second  great  epic  poet  was  Hesiod,  whose 
father,  we  learn  from  his  poems,  came  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  settled  on  a  village  farm  near  Mount 
Helicon  in  Boeotia.  As  a  boy,  Hesiod  fed  his  father’s 
sheep  and  later  in  life  dwelt  in  a  town  on  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth  in  Locris,  where  legend  claims  he  was  mur¬ 
dered.  His  date  is  possibly  between  850-800  B.C. 

He  tells  us  how  he  came  to  be  a  poet.  It  was  while 
he  was  feeding  his  sheep  on  Mount  Helicon  that  the 
Muses — you  certainly  know  who  they  were  and  what 
they  did  in  old  mythology — appeared  to  him  and  made 
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him  their  spokesman.  He  was  ‘Ho  utter  true  things’' 
and  his  poetry  deals  with  what  is  genuine — each  day’s 
daily  tasks  and  duties  as  well  as  those  facts  about 
gods  and  heroes  which  go  to  form  religious  knowledge. 

Now  Hesiod  coming  from  the  Dorian  part  of 
Greece,  not  the  Ionic,  was  brought  into  contact  with 
quiet  farming  life,  not  that  of  commerce  or  the  scenes 
of  a  busy  city’s  market  place.  Hence  his  poetry  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  farmer  on  his  daily  rounds,  as  it  deals 
with  the  time  of  planting  and  ploughing,  of  ripening 
corn  and  the  harvest,  and  many  household  details. 
Then  Hesiod’s  works  were  addressed,  too,  to  all  classes 
of  people,  as  they  included  moral  lessons  and  religious 
duties.  In  that  era  Greece  looked  at  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi  as  its  chief  seat  of  religion,  with  its 
belief  in  the  soul’s  immortality,  and  the  Dorian  priests 
taught  a  similar  doctrine,  of  which  Hesiod  aimed  to  be 
both  poet  and  prophet. 

“WORKS  AND  DAYS.” 

This  is  Hesiod’s  chief  poem,  so  called  because  it 
discusses  the  works  which  a  farmer  must  do  and  the 
days  which  are  lucky  or  not  for  doing  them.  It  is 
didactic  and  has  little  literary  quality.  The  first  part 
is  devoted  to  moral  precepts,  with  stories  and  fables ; 
the  second  to  practical  directions  for  the  farmer  and 
the  navigator.  For  a  long  time  it  was  part  of  the 
course  in  ethics  in  the  schools  of  Greece  and  its  lines 
were  committed  to  memory.  Here  are  a  few  of  his 
wise  sayings.: 

Who  ever  forgeth  for  another  ill, 

With  it  himself  is  overtaken  still. 

Fools!  not  to  know  how  better  for  the  soul, 

An  honest  half  than  an  ill-begotten  whole. 

Know  then,  this  awful  truth;  it  is  not  given 
To  elude  the  wisdom  of  omniscient  Heaven. 

Sometimes  a,  day  is  a  stepmother,  sometimes  a  mother 
Blessed,  therefore,  is  he  who  knows  them  all, 

Doing  his  work  unblamed  by  the  immortals 
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“THEOGONY.” 

This  does  not  possess  so  much  interest,  being  a 
poem  of  1022  lines,  with  its  text  not  in  the  best  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  story  of  the  Greek  deities,  a  kind  of 
sacred  history.  It  tells  at  first  how  the  world  arose 
and  then  how  the  gods  were  born.  You  no  doubt  have 
read  about  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  so  you  need 
not  now  be  told  how  Earth  and  the  rest  came  from 
Chaos,  how  Heaven  and  the  Sea  sprang  from  Earth, 
how  the  Titans  appeared,  how  Zeus  warred  on  his 
father  Cronus  and  becomes  King  of  the  Olympian 
gods. 

Now  Hesiod  merely  gathered  together  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  every  old  system  which  dates  back  to  the 
earliest  era  in  Greece,  when  out  of  the  rude  nature- 
worship  which  the  emigrants  had  brought  from  Asia 
the  people  were  trying  to  evolve  some  clearer  notion 
of  creation.  Hence  the  Theogony  grew  for  the 
Greeks  into  a  kind  of  standard  treatise  on  their  tradi¬ 
tional  religion,  but  it  never  developed  into  a  holy  book 
taught  by  a  body  of  priests.  The  Greek  mind  was 
never  strictly  under  priestly  sway,  like  the  Hindu, 
Egyptian  or  Babylonian.  Accounts  of  the  gods  in  this 
work  are  varied  by  descriptions  of  battles. 

A  few  other  books  are  ascribed  to  Hesiod,  such  as 
The  Shield  of  Hercules ,  a  short  epic  based  on  the 
story  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  in  the  eighteenth  book 
of  the  Iliad,  the  Catalogue  of  Heroic  Women,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  heroines  of  Boeotia  and  Thessaly,  with  a 
couple  of  lost  poems  whose  titles  alone  survive. 

A  strange  legend  is  told  about  Hesiod’s  death. 
He  was  slain  by  two  brothers,  in  revenge  for  an  insult 
to  their  sister  by  his  companion.  Cast  into  the  sea,  the 
poet’s  body  was  brought  to  shore  by  his  dog,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  others  by  dolphins.  The  people,  however, 
were  so  angry  that  they  put  the  murderers  to  death 
and  levelled  their  dwellings  to  the  ground. 

But  epic  poetry  was  about  to  change  and  a  new 
form  of  verse  to  appear. 
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NEW  SCHOOLS  OF  POETS. 

A  marked  change  was  to  occur  in  Greek  political 
conditions.  In  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  between 
750  and  500  B.C.,  monarchy  was  to  be  followed  by 
what  was  called  oligarchy  or  the  rule  of  a  few,  to  give 
place  after  to  tyranny  or  the  power  of  one.  As  the 
tyranny  fell,  a  democracy  or  the  rule  of  the  people 
arose  in  many  cities,  particularly  among  the  Ionians. 

It  was  an  era  of  deeper  thought  than  in  a  previous 
age  and  men  began  to  think  more  and  strive  to  interest 
others  in  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  prose  as 
well  as  verse.  Education,  too,  had  spread  and  with 
steadily  recurring  revolutions  each  mind  grew  more 
active  and  independent. 

The  poets  then  created  two  new  forms  of  poetry, 
with  distinct  metrical  arrangement.  First  the  elegiac, 
originally  based  upon  a  mournful  strain  accompanied 
by  the  flute,  and  now  consisting  of  a  special  verse  of 
five  feet,  termed  pentameter.  In  such  verse,  the  poet 
expressed  his  views  on  many  subjects,  gay  and  sad. 
The  second  form  was  the  Iambic,  consisting  of  a  short 
and  long  syllable,  well  adapted  for  raillery  and  satire, 
and  then  for  any  pointed  thought.  Its  commonest  form 
was  six  iambic  feet  or  three  iambic  meters — iambic 
trimeter — in  which  the  dialogue  of  Attic  tragedy  was 
written. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  detailed  accounts  of  the 
many  poets  who  now  flourished.  Callinus  of  Ephesus, 
about  690  B.C.,  was  the  earliest  of  the  elegists.  He 
wrote  spirited  verse  appealing  to  the  Ionians  to  resist 
the  invaders  that  attacked  parts  of  Greece.  Tyrtaeus 
(685-668)  went  from  Ionia  to  Sparta  and  wrote  patri¬ 
otic  verse  and  marching  songs.  Archilochus  (670)  was 
skillful  in  both  forms  of  verse,  especially  the  iambic. 
Solon  (594),  the  law  giver,  was  an  elegist  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  giving  his  verse  much  moral  power.  Tlieognis, 
Phocylides,  Mimnermus,  Hipponax,  Simonides  of 
Amorgus,  can  also  be  mentioned.  The  last  named  was 
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not  complimentary  to  women — and  lie  lived  over 
twenty-five  hundred  years  ago — when  he  said  that  the 
gods  made  women  after  the  natures  of  different  ani¬ 
mals,  the  fox,  the  cat,  tiger,  etc. 

THE  LYRIC. 

When  Terpander,  about  660  B.C.,  gave  the  lyric 
seven  strings  instead  of  four,  he  made  an  era  in  the 
history  of  Greek  music  and  in  literature  as  well,  for 
now  lyric  poetry  was  possible  in  its  artistic  form. 
The  schools  cultivated  music  and  poetry,  which  be¬ 
came  inseparable. 


JEOLIAN  LYRISTS. 

In  Lesbos,  in  ^Eolia,  in  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
a  power  of  prominence  in  commerce  and  naval  war¬ 
fare,  the  lyric  was  written  with  ease  and  charm.  Some 
famous  names  have  come  down  to  us.  Alcaeus  (611- 
580)  who  led  a  stirring  political  life,  wrote  hymns, 
love  and  drinking  songs,  and  songs  for  the  people,  and 
has  given  his  name  to  a  special  stanza,  called  Alcaic. 
Only  a  few  fragments  survive.  Sappho  (610)  also 
gave  her  name  to  the  Sapphic  meter  and  was  a  poet 
impassioned  and  melodious.  Anacreon,  about  550 
B.C.,  while  an  Ionian  by  birth,  wrote  lyrics  in  the 
AEolian  manner.  But  a  few  genuine  fragments  of  his 
verse  survive,  which  are  graceful,  musical,  satirical. 
Many  later  odes  have  been  called  his,  but  they  are 
spurious. 


DORIAN  LYRISTS. 

The  Dorian  lyric  poets  were  as  numerous.  They 
were  a  steadfast  people  and  held  firm  to  their  customs, 
being  less  impassioned  than  the  AEolians.  Hence  their 
lyric  deals  more  with  the  glory  of  the  race,  and  its 
traditions,  and  was  m  fact  largely  adapted  for  a 
chorus,  not  a  single  voice.  Among  their  poets  was 
Aleman  of  Sparta  660,  who  was  the  first  to  arrange 
the  choral  lyric,  into  the  right  and  left  movements  of 
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the  chorus  (strophe  and  antistrophe).  Stesichorus  of 
Sicily  (620)  added  a  third  part  the  epode,  sung  by  the 
chorus  while  it  remained  stationary  after  such  move¬ 
ments.  Then,  too,  was  Arion  (600)  of  Lesbos  but  of 
the  Dorian  School,  who  gave  a  finished  artistic  form 
to  the  dithyrambic,  or  choral  hymn  to  Dionysus.  A 
pretty  legend  is  told  of  Arion,  that  when  some  sailors 
had  cast  him,  like  Jonah,  into  the  sea,  the  dolphins 
charmed  by  his  songs,  saved  him.  Ibycus  (540)  in 
South  Italy,  was  also  of  the  Dorian  lyric  school. 

SIMONIDES  (556-468  B.C.). 

Born  in  the  Ionian  island  of  Ceos,  a  resident  of 
Athens  for  some  time,  of  Thessaly  and  of  Syracuse, 
he  belongs  in  lyric  form  to  the  Dorian  School,  although 
brilliant  as  an  Ionian  poet.  He  may  be  regarded  as 
indicating  a  new  period  in  Greek  literature,  for  his 
poetry  appealed  to  all  Greece.  He  adapted  the  elegy 
to  funeral  songs  and  epitaphs  and  was  particularly 
clever  in  his  epigrams.  He  won  fifty-six  times  the 
prize  of  poetry,  the  last  contest  in  his  80th  year. 

It  was  he  who  wrote  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of 
the  three  hundred  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylae. 

Go,  stranger,  and  at  Lacedaemon  tell 
That  here  obedient  to  its  laws  we  fell. 

He  was  called  “divine”  by  Plato,  although  he  was  the 
first  Greek  poet  to  sell  his  verse  for  gold.  The  legend 
is  told  that  once  a  patron  refused  to  pay  him  more  than 
half  the  promised  price  and  told  him  to  ask  the  gods 
Castor  and  Pollux,  whose  praises  filled  most  of  the 
poem,  for  the  balance.  The  man  was  still  laughing  at 
the  trick  he  contrived  for  escaping  payment,  when 
Simonides  was  summoned  from  the  room  to  meet  two 
strangers.  He  hastened  out  and  found  that  they  had 
gone,  while  the  moment  he  had  left  the  room  the  roof 
fell  and  killed  all  who  were  there.  In  this  way  Castor 
and  Pollux  paid  their  debt  to  the  poet. 

Simonides  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  with  his  odes, 
dirges,  hymns,  prayers  and  epigrams.  His  best  sur- 
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viving  work  is  The  Lament  of  Danae.  The  princess 
had  been  sent  adrift  in  an  ark  on  the  sea  by  her  father, 
with  her  infant  son  Perseus  in  her  arms.  Darkness 
comes,  a  storm  arises  and  the  child  is  afraid.  Then 
Danae  comforts  and  hushes  him,  praying  that  the 
storm,  too,  may  be  lulled  to  rest. 

PINDAR  (522-443  B.C.). 

This  friend  and  pupil  of  Simonides  was  the  great¬ 
est  master  of  the  Doric  school  as  well  as  one  of  the 
famous  writers  in  the  golden  age  of  Greek  literature. 
Born  near  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  his  family  belonged  to  a 
line  of  Spartan  nobles.  He  was  a  flute-player  from  his 
youth  and  wrote  an  ode  in  his  twentieth  year,  to  be¬ 
come  with  years  the  national  lyrist  of  Greece.  Re¬ 
fusing  all  offers  to  make  his  home  elsewhere,  he  was 
revered  by  the  Greeks,  and  when  he  died  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year  an  iron  chair  in  which  he  sat  was  preserved 
in  the  temple  at  Delphi. 

Pindar’s  works  which  survive  represent  all  kinds 
of  lyric  verse,  hymns,  paeans,  choral  dithyrambs,  pro¬ 
cessional  songs,  choral  songs  for  maidens  and  dancc- 
songs,  odes  to  men,  scholia  or  festive  songs  at  banquets, 
and  dirges.  Then  there  are  many  complete  odes  of 
victory,  in  which  Pindar  celebrated  triumphs  in  na¬ 
tional  games,  the  music  varying  in  the  different  odes, 
now  calm,  now  rapid  or  gay,  now  gentle  or  suppliant 
in  tone.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  music,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  the  effect  of  his  lyrics  as  works  of  art. 
But  as  he  and  Simonides  sang  to  the  Greeks  of  the 
traditions  and  deeds  of  their  fathers,  which  were  part 
of  the  religion  of  the  people,  they  gave  great  impetus 
to  a  new  spirit  of  loyalty  and  pride  in  the  race  which 
was  to  find  an  outlet  in  the  literary  works  of  their 
Attic  countrymen. 

ATTIC  LITERATURE— DRAMATIC  POETRY. 

In  Athens,  the  chief  city  of  Attica  and  long  the 
center  of  art,  science  and  culture  of  Greece  in  general, 
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which  belonged  to  the  Ionian  race,  there  came  to  be 
combined  the  epic  poetry  of  the  Ionians  and  the  choral 
lyric  poetry  of  the  Dorians,  which  has  a  special  power 
and  interest  of  its  own  and  forms  the  drama. 

TRAGEDY  AND  ITS  RISE. 

The  Greek  drama  sprang  from  the  Greek  religion— 
so  true  in  the  history  of  various  races.  In  honor  of 
Dionysus,  the  god  of  wine  and  joy,  festivals  were  held 
in  the  season  of  grape-gathering  both  in  winter  and 
spring.  There  was  the  vintage  feast — the  rural  or 
lesser  Dionysia  in  December,  the  feast  of  the  wine 
press  in  January,  the  feast  of  the  flowers  in  February, 
and  the  Great  Dionysia  in  March — the  three  latter  be¬ 
ing  kept  in  Athens,  the  first  in  the  country.  Hymns 
would  be  sung  in  honor  of  the  god  and  his  adventures, 
while  the  chorus  leader  would  assume  his  character  or 
some  herald  from  him.  Such  a  hymn  was  called 
the  dithyramb.  Tragedy  literally  means  “goat-song” 
because  a  goat  was  sacrificed  to  Dionysus  before  the 
hymn;  while  comedy  means  “the  village-song,”  the 
hymn  regarded  in  a  more  jovial  point  of  view  amid 
the  jests  of  village  revellers  in  Greek  komoi.  It  was 
Arion,  the  Dorian  poet,  as  you  have  already  been  told, 
who  gave  the  dithramb  a  regular  form.  Thespis  (536 
B.C.),  a  chorus  leader,  made  a  further  improvement 
in  regard  to  the  dialogue,  arranging  that  it  should  be 
between  the  leader  or  coryphaeus  and  one  member  of 
the  chorus,  termed  answerer  (hypocrites).  This  Greek 
word  became  later  the  usual  term  for  actor.  What  a 
different  meaning  has  its  English  derivative  hypocrite ! 
The  word  Thespian,  too,  survives  as  if  Thespis  was 
the  father  of  tragedy,  but  that  is  not  true.  Tragedy’s 
real  founder  was 

.ffiSCHYLUS  (525-456  B.C.). 

An  Athenian  of  an  old  and  eminent  family,  he  soon 
outrivalled  the  few  who  composed  the  early  plays  of 
the  times  and  by  introducing  a  second  actor  made  the 
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dialogue  superior  to  tbe  chorus  and  thus  developed  a 
drama,  with  a  complete  action  of  its  own. 

He  wrote  seventy  tragedies,  of  which  only  seven 
survive.  A  soldier  himself  fighting  in  such  glorious 
battles  as  Marathon,  Salamis,  Platsea,  it  is  no  wonder 
he  could  compose  such  a  splendid  tragedy  as  the 
“Persae,”  a  poem  of  triumph  for  the  victory  over 
Persia.  His  “  Seven  against  Thebes,”  “ Prometheus 
Bound,”  “Suppliants,”  and  the  three  produced  at 
Athens  in  458  B.C.  deal  with  religious  and  moral 
themes,  based  upon  the  national  traditions  of  the  gods 
and  the  fates,  but  he  seemed  to  go  further  and  suggest 
almost  the  law  of  righteousness  and  how  each  of  us  is 
punished  according  to  our  deserts.  His  “Clytem- 
nestra”  has  been  often  called  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  the 
Greek  stage.  Like  the  characters  in  Homer,  his  heroes 
have  a  majesty  of  their  own  and  stand  above  ordinary 
mankind,  furnishing  thus  a  model  for  all  ages  and 
literatures.  No  Greek  tragic  writer  surpassed  him  in 
sublimity. 

In  his  later  years  ^Eschylus  left  Athens  for  Sicily, 
where  he  died.  Hiero,  the  King  of  Syracuse,  was  fond 
of  collecting  famous  men  around  him.  Professor  Jebb 
thinks  he  was  less  at  home  in  Athens  after  the  Persian 
wars  and  the  rise  of  a  new  democracy,  against  which 
he  warned  the  people  in  one  of  his  plays, 4  4  Eumenides.  ’  ’ 
It  is  not  probable  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  success  of  his  young  competitor,  the  second  great 
dramatist. 


SOPHOCLES  (495-405  B.C.). 

If  you  had  lived  in  the  days  when  the  Athenians 
were  celebrating  the  victory  over  the  Persians  at 
Salamis,  you  would  have  seen  and  heard  a  lad  of  about 
fifteen  leading  the  choir  of  boys  with  his  ivory  lyre  in 
the  song  of  triumph  on  that  occasion.  The  sweet¬ 
voiced  and  skillful  player  was  Sophocles,  born  about 
495  in  the  township  of  Colonus,  near  Athens.  Even 
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then  people  thought  him  a  youth  of  great  promise,  and 
on  his  next  public  appearance  still  further  fame  was 
predicted.  For  in  468  in  his  twenty-seventh  year  he 
competed  for  the  prize  of  tragedy  against  ^Eschylus, 
his  elder  by  thirty  years  and  more,  and  became  the 
favorite  of  Athens,  winning  the  first  prize  subsequently 
twenty  times. 

His  long  life  was  a  happy  one,  he  received  many 
honors  from  his  city,  in  440  being  appointed  one  of  the 
ten  generals  to  quell  the  revolt  at  Samos.  What  an 
honor  to  the  man  and  his  calling!  Who  would  honor 
today  a  poet  by  making  him  a  general?  Then  he  wrote 
one  hundred  plays  of  which  only  seven  remain.  He 
had,  however,  a  cloud  of  sorrow  in  the  way  a  son 
treated  him,  who  was  angry  because  his  father  seemed 
to  favor  a  son  and  grandson  by  a  second  marriage  and 
charged  him  publicly  with  being  in  his  dotage  and  un¬ 
able  to  manage  his  affairs.  In  reply  Sophocles  read 
the  superb  chorus  from  his  CEdipus  at  Colonus,  to 
prove  that  he  was  sane. 

Many  tragedies  he  wrote  which  still  retain  their 
fame — his  “Electra,”  “Ajax,”  “Antigone,”  etc. — but 
his  masterpiece  is  “King  CEdipus.”  The  story  which 
is  rather  gruesome,  is  that  King  Laius  of  Thebes  hav¬ 
ing  been  told  that  he  would  be  killed  by  his  children 
had  his  infant  son  CEdipus  exposed  on  a  mountain,  so 
as  to  escape  his  destiny.  Some  herdsmen  having  dis¬ 
covered  the  babe,  he  was  carried  to  Corinth,  where  he 
grew  to  manhood  as  the  King’s  adopted  son  and  heir. 
He,  too,  was  warned  by  the  oracle  to  beware  of  his 
native  land,  lest  he  should  slay  his  father. 

Believing  Corinth  to  be  his  birthplace,  he  went  to 
Thebes  and  on  his  way  met  Laius,  and  not  knowing 
who  he  was,  slew  him  in  a  quarrel.  At  Thebes  he  won 
in  marriage  the  widow  Jocasta,  his  own  mother. 
Everything  went  well  for  a  while,  when  a  pestilence 
broke  out  which  the  oracle  stated  was  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  king’s  murderer.  Making  every  effort  to 
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ferret  oat  the  criminal,  (Edipus  at  last  discovered  his 
own  guilt,  when  Jocasta  hanged  herself  and  he  beat 
out  his  own  eyes.  This  play,  with  two  others,  “(Edipus 
at  Colonus”  and  “Antigone,”  form  a  trilogy,  like 
some  of  Wagner’s  music  dramas. 

Sophocles  made  the  drama  still  more  perfect  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  third  actor,  besides  showing  more  care 
and  power  in  plot  treatment.  He  knew  well  the  secrets 
of  the  human  heart,  the  laws  that  govern  our  passions 
and  what  results  from  our  lack  of  self-control.  He 
appeals  thus  to  our  common  humanity  and  became  a 
poet  for  all  times,  a  model  for  after  ages. 

EURIPIDES  (480-406  B.C.). 

The  third  of  the  great  tragic  writers  was  born  at 
Salamis,  when  iEschylus  was  among  the  defenders  of 
his  country  and  Sophocles,  a  mere  youth,  was  ready  to 
chant  the  songs  of  triumph.  Carefully  trained,  he 
wrote  his  first  tragedy  at  twenty-five,  but  it  was  not 
until  his  thirty-ninth  year  that  he  gained  his  first  prize. 
In  his-  whole  literary  career  of  nearly  half  a  century 
he  won  the  prize  only  five  times. 

The  story  of  his  life  can  be  briefly  told.  He  was 
long  pursued  by  hostile  attacks  on  his  character  and 
the  style  of  his  works,  due  probably  to  the  success  of 
his  plays.  He  was  held  to  be  guilty  of  impiety — of 
rejecting  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  We  know  that  his 
home  life  was  unhappy.  Besides  he  did  not  relish  new 
political  conditions  that  had  set  in,  calling  the  small 
farmers  who  steer  clear  of  politics  the  true  saviors  of 
the  country,  and  not  the  professional  leaders  and  office 
holders.  This  sounds  like  an  opinion  that  some  hold 
in  more  modern  days.  About  409  B.C.  he  settled  in 
Macedonia,  whose  king  was  fond  of  inviting  clever 
writers  to  his  court,  and  he  died  in  406,  only  a  few 
months  before  the  death  of  Sophocles,  who  was  noble 
enough  to  honor  the  memory  of  Euripides,  in  his 
next  tragedy,  by  forbidding  the  actors  to  wear  crowns 
or  gorgeous  dresses. 
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Of  bis  seventy-five  plays  field  to  be  genuine,  seven¬ 
teen  survive.  They  deal  with  the  mythical  history  of 
Greece  and  were  carefully  written.  Once  when  he  had 
composed  only  four  verses  in  three  days,  a  brother 
poet  told  him  that  in  that  time  he  had  written  a  hun¬ 
dred.  “Yours,”  Euripides  replied,  “will  live  for  three 
days,  mine  forever.” 

His  chief  play  is  “The  Medea,”  a  princess  of 
Colchis,  who  was  skilled  in  sorcery.  Gaining  the  love 
of  Jason,  a  Greek  prince  who  came  to  Colchis  in  his 
ship  Argo  to  secure  the  Golden  Fleece,  she  helped  in 
his  quest  and  went  with  him  to  Greece.  At  Corinth, 
Jason  sees  Glauce,  daughter  of  its  king,  and  resolves 
to  abandon  Medea.  The  play  begins  at  Corinth  after 
his  marriage.  Medea,  resolved  upon  a  terrible  re¬ 
venge,  is  banished  from  the  city.  She  asks  for  a  day’s 
preparation,  and  sends  to  Jason’s  wife  a  robe  and 
golden  wreath  filled  with  poison.  Full  of  happiness 
Glauce  puts  on  the  presents,  but  they  burn  into  her 
flesh  and  set  her  hair  in  a  blaze.  Her  father  trying  to 
save  her  is  burnt  to  death.  Medea  then  murders 
Jason’s  two  children,  and  after  jeering  at  the  hus¬ 
band’s  sorrow  vanishes  with  the  corpses  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  dragons  through  the  air. 

His  other  dramas  include  “Alcestis,”  “Iphigenia 
at  Aulis, ”  “ Ion, ’ ’  ‘ ‘  Bacchae, ”  “ Electra.  ’ ’  While  they 
show  less  majesty  than  AEschylus  and  lack  the  finish 
of  Sophocles,  they  surpass  both  in  tender  pathos  and 
the  gift  of  fancv.  No  wonder  Athens  carved  these 
words  on  the  tomb  erected  there  to  his  memory — his 
remains  were  buried  in  Macedonia — “All  Greece  is  the 
Monument  of  Euripides.” 

GREEK  COMEDY. 

Originally  the  song  of  the  village  comedy  was  an 
impromptu  kind  of  affair,  left  to  the  mood  of  the 
moment,  but  after  a  while  came  a  chorus,  holding  a 
dialogue  with  an  actor  on  the  stage.  The  Dorians  were 
first  to  arrange  comedies,  dramatising  the  dialogue 
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into  short  farces.  Susarion  of  Megara,  a  Dorian,  ex¬ 
hibited  such  farces  in  Athens  about  580  B.C.  About  a 
hundred  years  later  flourished  another  comic  poet  of 
some  power,  the  Attic  Chionides.  The  first  great  name 
in  Attic  comedy  was  Cratinus  (448  B.C.) ;  others  were 
Crates  and  Eupolis. 

ARISTOPHANES  (452-380  B.C.). 

For  nearly  four  decades  Aristophanes  was  the 
stage  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  being  critic  of  his 
times  in  every  line  of  activity,  with  parodies  and 
burlesques  of  civil,  social,  political  movements.  Of  his 
fifty-four  comedies,  only  eleven  survive.  Of  these,  in 
his  “Knights”  he  attacks  the  demagogue  Cleon,  m  the 
“Clouds”  he  satirizes  the  new  philosophy,  in  the 
“Wasps”  he  assails  politicians  who  delude  citizens. 
In  the  “Birds,”  the  birds  are  persuaded  to  build  a 
cloud  city  by  which  the  gods  are  cut  off  from  men. 
In  both  these  plays  and  the  “Frogs”  Rostand’s 
“Chanticleer”  is  anticipated  in  the  dress  of  the  chorus 
which  ludicrouslv  resembled  that  of  the  animals.  In 
the  “Lysistrata”  women  are  made  to  seize  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  end  the  war.  In  another  play,  “Women  in 
Parliament”  they  manage  to  frame  a  new  constitution, 
ages  in  advance  of  the  modern  female  suffrage  move¬ 
ment.  In  this  work  occurs  the  longest  word  known, 
consisting  of  77  syllables  and  169  letters.  Would  you 
care  to  pronounce  it!  It  is  not  likely. 

Aristophanes  could  write  with  much  poetic  beauty 
as  well  as  with  satirical  keenness.  He  had  no  patience 
with  the  new  ideas,  but  clung  to  the  old  fashions.  Later 
came  writers  from  390  to  320  B.C.  who  formed  the 
middle  comedy,  devoted  to  social  comedy,  represented 
by  Antiphanes,  and  Alexis,  both  prolific  writers,  and 
two  sons  of  Aristophanes.  The  new  comedy  from  320 
to  250  B.C.  resembled  the  present  day  comedy  of  man¬ 
ners,  Menander  being  the  ablest  of  the  school. 
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EARLY  PROSE  WRITERS. 

With  the  great  popularity  of  the  epic,  prose  writers 
were  slow  in  appearing,  and  the  earliest  prose  litera¬ 
ture  which,  like  dramatic  poetry,  began  in  Ionia  was 
of  a  serious  nature,  brief,  pithy  sayings,  resembling 
the  utterances  of  the  wise  men  of  that  age.  Some  of 
these  philosophers,  however,  wrote  in  verse.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  prose  narrators  be¬ 
gan  to  write  with  more  ease,  having  two  classes  of 
material  to  work  upon — old  myths  and  legends  of 
Greece  which  they  compiled  and  accounts  of  foreign 
travel,  with  fragmentary  history  and  geography.  A 
few  wrote  both  kinds,  like  Hecataeus  of  Miletus  (500 
B.C.)  with  his  “Tour  of  the  Earth,”  and  “Genealo¬ 
gies.”  How  trustworthy  he  was  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  he  showed  he  had  a  god  for  his 
sixteenth  ancestor.  Hellanicus  of  Mitylene  (450  B.C.) 
was  more  careful  and  critical. 

HERODOTUS. 

Born  at  Halicarnassus  in  Asia  Minor  in  484  B.C., 
he  fled  to  Samos  when  his  uncle,  a  man  of  literary 
ability,  was  put  to  death  by  the  king,  and  finally  came 
to  Athens  in  446,  in  the  era  of  Pericles,  the  golden  age. 
He  was  a  close  friend  of  Sophocles.  In  the  early  half 
of  his  life  he  made  extended  travels  throughout  nearly 
all  of  the  known  world.  He  died  at  Thurii,  an  Athenian 
colony  in  South  of  Italy,  according  to  some  as  early  as 
428,  by  others  as  late  as  406. 

In  his  history  he  utilizes  the  material  gathered  in 
his  travels  and  divides  his  work  into  two  parts ;  the 
first  four  books  tell  the  rise  and  growth  of  Persia ;  the 
last  four  describe  the  Persian  invasions  of  Greece 
under  Darius  and  Xerxes.  Called  the  “father  of  his¬ 
tory,”  his  style  is  simple,  his  facts  are  told  smoothly, 
occasionally  an  anecdote  being  interwoven.  In  fact  he 
is  more  of  a  story  teller  than  historian  in  our  sense  of 
the  word. 


VoL.  vi-o 
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THUCYDIDES. 

He  was  born  in  Athens  in  476  B.C.  In  the  eighth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  424  B.C.  while  in  com¬ 
mand  of  an  Athenian  fleet,  he  was  charged,  probably 
falsely,  with  guarding  his  own  valuable  estate,  instead 
of  preventing  the  loss  of  an  important  town.  His 
command  was  taken  from  him  and  for  twenty  years 
he  was  an  exile  from  Athens.  During  this  period  he 
kept  in  mind  his  plan  to  write  the  history  of  the  war. 
On  a  change  of  government  in  403  he  returned  to 
Athens  and  died  probably  about  400. 

His  history,  in  three  parts,  the  last  being  unfin¬ 
ished,  is  a  philosophic  work,  for  it  seeks  to  give  not 
alone  events  but  also  their  causes.  A  clear,  concise 
writer,  he  is  without  bias,  being  more  a  judge  than 
advocate.  At  times  he  is  obscure  and  abrupt,  but 
usually  his  style  is  eloquent.  His  remarkable  thought 
is  expressed  often  in  the  speeches,  real  or  imaginary, 
of  the  persons  introduced.  He  is  a  model  historian  in 
many  ways. 


XENOPHON. 

Many  of  you  who  are  preparing  for  college  must 
have  heard  of  Xenophon,  for  one  of  his  works  is 
studied  in  many  high  schools,  the  story  of  how  Cyrus 
marched  into  Persia  to  wrest  the  crown  from  his  elder 
brother,  he  being  a  soldier  in  the  army.  The  book  is 
called  Anabasis ,  or  “a  march  up.”  Many  details  about 
Xenophon  are  told  in  his  writings,  although  the  exact 
date  of  his  birth  is  unknown — it  was  probably  about 
431  B.C. 

After  varied  experiences  in  war,  Xenophon  left  the 
army  in  399  B.C. — the  year  his  friend  and  teacher 
Socrates,  the  great  philosopher,  was  put  to  death  in 
Athens.  He  served  then  in  Asia  and  later  against  the 
Athenians  and  Thebans  at  Coronea  (394),  both  times 
under  the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus.  Banished  now 
from  Athens,  he  was  given  an  estate  by  the  Spartans, 
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where  he  lived  happily  for  twenty  years  writing  and 
hunting.  He  is  said  to  have  settled  later  at  Corinth 
and  had  his  exile  revoked  by  Athens.  He  died  about 
304  B.C.  Besides  his  Anabasis ,  he  wrote  Memories  of 
Socrates,  defending  his  teacher  from  charges  against 
his  life  and  character,  a  work  on  the  Education  of 
Cyrus,  telling  the  story  of  Cyrus,  Persia’s  founder, 
his  education,  record  as  general,  king,  and  statesman; 
besides  a  number  of  essays  on  Spartan  training,  horse¬ 
manship,  hunting,  etc. 

He  is  a  very  clear  and  interesting  writer — particu¬ 
larly  in  his  histories,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  these 
works  retain  their  hold  as  textbooks.  A  few  other  his¬ 
torical  writers  could  be  mentioned,  but  Herodotus, 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon  are  the  most  eminent. 

ORATORS. 

The  more  Athens  became  the  center  of  commerce 
and  trade,  of  art  and  literature  and  engaged  in  wars 
with  foreign  powers  as  well  as  with  other  Greek  states, 
the  more  it  became  necessary  to  have  trained  minds  to 
sway  the  people  in  the  stirring  movements  of  the  day. 
In  that  era,  were  a  body  of  men  called  “Sophists”  who 
taught  oratory,  with  logic  and  grammar.  These  in¬ 
cluded  scholars  of  power  and  some  who  were  sharpers, 
to  deceive  by  unscrupulous  devices.  Then,  too,  was 
felt  the  influence  of  Sicilian  rhetoric,  popularized  by 
Corax  of  Syracuse  (466  B.C.),  and  his  pupil  Tisias,  to 
aid  people  in  pleading  their  cause  before  courts  of  law. 
Of  the  sophists,  Gorgias,  Protagoras,  and  Prodicus 
were  the  best  known* 

Among  the  ten  Attic  orators  of  fame  were  Anti¬ 
phon,  Andocides,  Lysias— of  a  pleasing  and  graceful 
style, — Isocrates,  a  polished  writer,  whose  prose  style 
was  imitated  by  Cicero — Isaeus,  a  gifted  speaker.  The 
genius  of  Greek  oratory  was  best  seen  in  Demosthenes 
(384-322  B.C.),  who  worked  hard  to  overcome  defects 
in  his  speech,  but  who  grew  great  as  a  great  idea 
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thrilled  him — to  arouse  Athens,  to  realize  its  head¬ 
ship,  and  win  the  confidence  of  every  Greek  state. 

His  speeches  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  whose 
growing  power  he  held  to  be  dangerous,  have  become 
historic.  From  them  comes  the  word  philippic — or  a 
forcible  speech  assailing  some  object  or  person.  In 
speech  after  speech  of  remarkable  power  and  passion 
he  appealed  to  Athens  to  prepare  itself  for  Greek  free¬ 
dom  against  barbarian  tyranny,  to  organize  for  union 
and  meet  the  foe  with  united  strength.  Against  Philip, 
however,  he  hurled  his  strongest  weapons.  His  On 
the  Crown  is  his  greatest  oration  (330).  It  was  a 
splendid  defence.  His  name  has  passed  from  age  to 
age  as  that  of  master  of  oratory,  whose  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  greatness  made  him  unrivalled.  iEschines 
(389)  was  as  eloquent  an  orator,  but  lacked  his  earnest¬ 
ness  and  nobility  of  character. 

PHILOSOPHERS. 

What  a  famous  roll-call — the  names  of  Attic  phil¬ 
osophers!  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle  head  the  list. 
You  have  read  how  Xenophon  defended  from  attack 
Socrates  (468-399),  who  had  been  his  teacher.  He  left 
no  writings  behind  him,  yet  his  genius  influenced 
Greece  and  he  was  teacher  of  Plato,  the  greatest  mind 
Greece  ever  produced.  Ten  schools  of  philosophy 
claimed  him  as  their  head,  yet  his  method  was  simple 
and  searching.  He  strove  to  arouse  in  his  followers  a 
sense  of  their  ignorance  and  a  desire  to  attain  knowl¬ 
edge,  by  a  system  of  questioning;  “the  Socratic 
method”  as  it  is  termed.  It  went  to  the  heart  of  things 
and  sought  to  get  at  the  real  foundations  of  moral 
life,  true  manhood,  ethical  realities. 

PLATO  (429-347  B.C.). 

Plato  followed.  Ten  years  a  pupil  of  Socrates  he 
travelled,  was  sold  as  a  slave  in  the  Syracuse  market 
but  quickly  redeemed  by  a  friend  and  restored  to 
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Athens,  where  he  taught  in  an  olive  grove,  termed 
Academy,  from  the  hero  Academus.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  in  a  short  space  his  system  of  philosophy,  as 
taught  in  his  Dialogues  of  which  possibly  twenty-five 
are  genuine,  and  in  our  matter-of-fact  age  his  central 
theory  of  ideas  will  not  appear  convincing. 

He  told  that  all  we  perceive  is  an  image  of  a  perfect 
original  in  the  world  above  us.  It  is  only  the  perfect 
form  or  type  that  exists — what  is  on  earth  only  ap¬ 
pears  to  exist.  All  things  are  good,  true  or  beautiful 
as  they  resemble  the  highest  form  or  idea — the  idea 
of  Good.  Before  entering  our  body,  the  soul  had 
glimpses  of  the  original  types,  which  it  has  not  wholly 
forgotten  if  it  only  tries  to  recollect,  undisturbed  by 
base  passions.  Education  can  increase  or  lessen  the 
love  of  goodness,  truth,  and  beauty.  Hence  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  teach  aright,  so  that  we  can  choose  the  good 
and  banish  influences  that  impair  the  love  of  good¬ 
ness.  He  has  outlined  a  perfect  state  in  his  Republic 
and  in  his  Laws  sketched  an  ideal  code.  * 

Plato  taught  a  purer  conception  of  Deity  than  any 
of  his  age.  His  style — a  blend  of  poetry  and  prose — 
is  exquisite  at  times  in  his  “Phaedrus,”  “Gorgias,” 
“Phaedo,”  “Timaeus,”  “Critias.”  Philo  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  (20  A.D.)  was  the  first  to  combine  Platonism  with 
Judaism  and  there  developed  from  this  the  mystical 
Neoplatonists,  whose  influence  was  far-reaching  for 
many  centuries. 


ARISTOTLE  (384-322  B.C.). 

Born  at  Stagyra,  Macedonia,  hence  often  called  the 
Stagyrite,  Aristotle  ranks  with  Plato  among  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  human  thought.  In  367  he  was  sent  to  Athens 
on  his  father’s  death  and  entered  Plato’s  school,  of 
which  his  teacher  said  he  was  “the  mind.”  He  was 
later  invited  by  King  Philip  of  Macedon  to  become 
tutor  of  his  son  Alexander,  then  a  lad  of  fourteen,  but 
when  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  throne  six  years 
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afterwards  (336),  Aristotle  settled  in  Athens.  Here 
he  wrote  the  great  works  associated  with  his  name. 
He  taught  also  in  the  Lyceum,  an  enclosure  in  the 
temple  and  grounds  sacred  to  the  Lycean  Apollo.  The 
school  was  called  Peripatetic,  from  its  covered  walks 
(peripatoi).  Like  Socrates,  he  was  accused  of  “im¬ 
piety,”  but  left  before  the  trial  for  Chalcis,  in  Euboea, 
where  he  died  suddenly. 

His  works  were  saved  from  destruction  by  a  chain 
of  fortunate  events.  His  manuscripts  were  consigned 
to  his  pupil  Theophrastus,  who  died  in  287,  and  who 
in  turn  left  them  to  Neleus.  He  had  kept  them  in  a 
vault,  to  prevent  their  seizure  for  the  library  at 
Pergamus.  About  100  A.D.  a  rich  Athenian  bought 
them  from  the  family.  When  Athens  was  captured  by 
Sulla  about  fifteen  years  later,  they  went  to  Rome 
where  a  learned  Greek  friend  of  Cicero  was  permitted 
to  arrange  them.  Finally  an  edition  of  Aristotle’s 
great  works  was  brought  out  at  Rome. 

HIS  INFLUENCE. 

And  they  really  are  great  works,  in  almost  every 
line  of  knowledge — logic,  rhetoric,  poetry,  ethics, 
physics,  politics,  natural  history — what  a  library  in 
itself.  And  his  thought  has  left  its  impress  on  the 
world  to  our  own  day.  One  is  amazed  at  the  extent  of 
his  information.  In  particular  his  logic  was  a  great 
development  of  the  methods  of  Socrates  and  Plato  so 
that  his  system  has  still  its  value. 

Aristotle  occupied  a  long  list  of  Greek  commenta¬ 
tors  the  first  four  Christian  centuries.  In  manv  a 
century  thereafter  he  was  studied  in  Western  Europe 
only  through  Latin  versions  of  his  minor  works,  when 
in  the  twelfth  century  Averrhoes,  the  Arabian 
scholar,  issued  commentaries  on  his  great  works,  which 
were  translated  into  Latin.  His  books  were  then  in¬ 
stantly  studied  and  his  theory  of  the  universe  was  held 
until  the  Copernican  arose  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century.  As  Professor  Jebb  observes,  to  this 
day,  when  we  talk  of  “mind  and  matter,”  “final 
cause,”  “motive,”  “the  end  of  our  aims,”  “faculty,” 
etc.,  we  use  the  Latinized  language  of  Aristotle. 

His  pupil  and  successor  Theophrastus  (374-287) 
wrote  books  about  botany  and  vegetable  life,  and  a 
clever  work,  Characters ,  describing  varieties  of 
character,  which  retains  its  interest.  The  minor 
Socratic  schools,  which  belong  rather  to  the  history 
of  philosophy  than  literature,  were  the  Megaric,  which 
was  very  critical,  the  Cynic,  which  despised  all  pleas¬ 
ure,  the  Cyrenaic  which  laid  stress  on  self-control.  But 
Plato  and  Socrates  were  the  sole  masters  until  the 
early  part  of  the  third  century,  B.C.,  when  Epicurus 
(342-270)  taught  that  we  should  utilize  the  hour’s  en¬ 
joyment,  and  Xeno  (344-260)  founded  the  Stoic  phil¬ 
osophy  from  the  Stoa  or  porch  where  its  teachers 
spoke,  which  claimed  that  virtue  was  the  only  good 
and  exerted  a  profound  influence  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

AGE  OF  DECLINE— THE  ALEXANDRIAN  PERIOD  300-30  B.C. 

With  the  changes  that  followed  the  fall  of  Athens 
and  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  Grecian  literature  en¬ 
tered  its  Alexandrian  period,  as  the  city  which  that 
conquerer  founded,  flourished  and  became  the  literary 
center  of  its  age,  with  the  arts  and  sciences  in  full 
development.  On  his  death,  three  new  kingdoms  arose 
in  Macedonia,  Asia,  Egypt,  but  as  Greek  civilization 
spread,  the  Greek  element  was  more  outward.  The 
language  was  there,  architecture,  books,  etc.,  were 
Greek,  but  the  inner  Greek  spirit  was  lacking.  We  term 
their  culture  Hellenism  and  Hellenistic,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Hellenic,  which  was  native  and  original. 
Hellenistic  literature  was  a  blend,  it  resembled  but  was 
not  the  literature  of  the  Hellenes. 

In  Alexandrian  literature,  prose  was  prominent, 
and  was  largely  devoted  to  learned  and  scientific 
works.  The  poetry,  too,  was  of  a  learned  or  novel  air. 
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Callimachus  (260)  wrote  epigrams  and  some  hymns  to 
the  gods,  Apollonus  Rhodius  (194)  composed  an  epic 
on  Jason’s  1  ‘ Voyage  in  the  Argo.”  The  “Alexan¬ 
dria”  of  Lycophron  (260)  is  obscure  and  mytholo¬ 
gical.  Anatus  (270)  and  Nicander  (250)  issued 
didactic  poems,  the  first  on  astronomy  and  the  second 
on  medical  science. 

In  pastoral  poetry  are  some  exquisite  works.  Take 
Theocritus,  for  instance,  who  lived  about  270,  with  his 
idyls  or  pastorals,  whose  influence  can  he  seen  in  mod¬ 
ern  English  poetry,  and  which  contain  passages  of 
much  charm  and  feeling.  Consider,  too,  Bion,  an 
Ionian,  whose  “Lament  for  Adonis”  has  been  used  by 
Shelly  in  his  “Adonais,”  or  Moschus  of  Syracuse,  a 
very  melodious  writer. 

Side  by  side  with  the  lighter  poetical  pastoral,  was 
the  severe  prose  of  critics  and  philologists,  who  ar¬ 
ranged  texts  or  compiled  special  libraries,  or  trans¬ 
lated  famous  works,  the  Septuagint  for  instance,  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  begun  at  Alexan¬ 
dria  the  first  half  of  the  third  and  not  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  B.C.  Science,  too,  occu¬ 
pied  many  authors.  Euclid  wrote  his  geometry. 
Archimedes,  who  died  212  B.C.,  was  versed  in  mechan¬ 
ics  and  said  to  have  invented  the  screw.  Eratosthenes 
was  a  specialist  in  astronomy  and  dates.  Manetho,  an 
Egyptian  priest,  and  Berosus,  a  priest  of  Babylon, 
wrote  chronicles  of  Egypt,  and  of  Chaldaea  respec¬ 
tively.  Scientific  research  was  followed — there  was  an 
absence  of  the  creative  spirit. 

UNDER  ROMAN  SWAY. 

On  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  Rome  in  146  B.C., 
a  new  literary  era  was  to  begin,  as  Greece  became  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  larger  Roman  world.  Of  the  writers 
of  greatest  fame  in  the  early  part  of  that  period  was 
Polybius  (210-128  B.C.),  whose  life  was  a  stirring  one 
and  whose  History  of  which  only  a  portion  survives,  is 
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marked  by  many  excellences.  It  gives  an  account  of 
Roman  conquest  from  264  to  146  B.C.  Diodorus 
Siculus  (40  B.C.)  composed  a  history  of  the  world, 
down  to  Caesar’s  wars  in  Gaul,  but  of  this,  too,  only  a 
portion  is  extant. 

As  the  Roman  Empire  extended,  Hellenic  culture 
was  also  spread,  and  schools  or  colleges  were  opened 
under  illustrious  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  at 
Alexandria  and  Antioch,  Tarsus  and  Rhodes,  Per- 
gamus,  and  Byzantium,  Athens  and  Rome,  Marseilles 
and  Lyons.  In  the  first  five  Christian  centuries,  Hellen¬ 
istic  literature  embraced  four  departments,  history, 
with  biography  and  history ;  learning,  including  gram¬ 
mar,  criticism,  archaeology,  etc.;  rhetoric,  with  dia¬ 
logues,  novels  and  letters;  philosophy  as  taught  by 
Stoics  and  Neoplatonists.  There  was  little  poetry. 

HISTORIANS  AND  BIOGRAPHERS. 

Briefly  to  mention  the  most  prominent  writings  of 
this  period,  in  history  we  have  Dionysius  of  Halicar¬ 
nassus  (25  B.C.)  parts  of  whose  introduction  to 
Polybius  survive;  Josephus,  with  his  Jewish  histories, 
including  the  story  of  the  people  from  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the  conquest  by 
Titus;  Arian,  with  his  history  of  Alexander’s  Asiatic 
campaign,  and  one  or  two  others.  In  biography, 
Plutarch  (40  A.D.)  is  the  chief  figure,  with  his  Lives 
of  Greeks  and  Romans ,  and  his  ethical  writings — his 
Lives  are  still  readable.  Diogenes  Laertius  is  to  be 
mentioned  with  his  Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  full 
of  information.  In  geography  Strabo’s  work  is  of 
much  interest — with  its  description  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Libya.  The  account  of  Greece  written  by 
Pausanias  (160  A.D.)  is  of  much  value.  Ptolemy  of 
Alexandria  (160  A.D.)  constructed  a  system  of  as¬ 
tronomy  and  geography,  which  had  adherents  until  the 
rise  of  the  Copernican  system  fifteen  hundred  years 
later. 
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LEARNED  WORKS. 

In  the  line  of  learning  proper,  there  were  many 
grammatical  and  critical  works,  medical  treatises  by 
Galen  (160  A.D.),  literary  conversations  at  the  dinner 
table  by  Atheneaus.  In  rhetoric  reduced  to  a  system 
by  Hermogenes  (170),  Longinus  (260)  issued  a  weird 
work  and  is  held  to  have  written  a  classic  book  on  the 
Sublime,  a  mine  of  thought.  Lucian  with  his  Dialogues 
furnished  a  new  standard  of  Attic  prose,  being  witty 
and  stimulating. 


ROMANCES. 

Greek  and  Indian  influence  gave  rise  to  the  romance 
of  which  the  Tale  of  Ephesus,  and  Daphnis  * and  Chloe 
are  of  the  one  kind,  and  the  Tale  of  2, Ethiopia  of  Heli- 
odorus  is  of  the  other.  The  early  church,  too,  gave  rise 
to  some  literature,  tales  of  martyrdom,  real  or  imag¬ 
inary,  fanciful  legends,  stories  of  the  monks,  and  fic¬ 
tion  to  confute  the  enemies  of  the  church. 

PHILOSOPHERS. 

Philosophy  can  furnish  two  splendid  names,  whose 
works  are  helpful  and  full  of  thought.  One  was  a  de¬ 
formed  slave,  the  other  an  emperor.  The  former 
Epictetus  received  his  freedom  later  in  life  and  from 
his  notes  his  pupil  Rrrian  wrote  his  Discourses  and 
“Manual!”  He  was  a  Stoic,  taught  self-control  and 
putting  ourselves  in  accord  with  nature.  External 
things  are  not  in  our  power,  like  poverty,  failure, 
death — which  must  be  borne  calmly,  but  we  must  avoid 
all  things  that  weaken  our  power  over  what  we  can 
control.  God  chooses  for  us  better  than  we  can  our¬ 
selves.  To  do  well  is  its  own  reward. 

No  less  strengthening  is  the  work  of  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (121-180  A.D.)  called 
Meditations.  It  shows  throughout  a  wonderful  faith 
in  a  Providence  that  rules  mankind  and  who  dwells  in 
our  reason,  whom  we  are  to  obey.  He  emphasizes  hu- 
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man  brotherhood,  urges  forgiveness  of  injuries.  Not 
to  be  like  the  wrong-doer,  is  the  best  revenge.  Few 
systems  of  ethics  could  be  more  enobling. 

POETRY. 

Without  more  than  casually  mentioning  the  Neopla- 
tonists,  developed  from  Philo  Judaeus  of  Alexandria  in 
the  early  Christian  centuries  or  the  vain  effort  made 
by  Proclus  in  the  School  of  Athens  in  the  fifth  century 
to  revive  Greek  wisdom,  our  survey  of  later  Greek  lit¬ 
erature  closes  with  a  few  poets.  The  fables  ascribed 
to  ^Esop,  were  x>ut  into  verse  by  Babrius.  Whether 
.ZEsop  ever  lived  is  unknown.  Of  the  other  poets  of 
the  period,  excluding  the  Greek  Christian  poets  whom 
Mrs.  Browning  has  rendered  into  English,  the  most 
melodious  was  Musaeus,  with  his  exquisite  story  of 
Hero  and  Leander.  The  Greek  Anthology,  a  collection 
of  short  poems  and  epigrams  covering  a  thousand 
years  from  Simonides  of  Ceos  (490  B.C.)  to  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era,  was  compiled  by  Agathias  (550 
A.D.)  and  eight  hundred  years  later  (1330)  by  the 
monk  Planudes. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Roman  Literature. 

|ORE  than  a  thousand  years  before  the  common 
era,  Pelasgians,  some  of  whom  coming  from 
,  Asia  had  settled  in  Greece,  as  you  have  been 
told,  entered  Northern  Italy  and  became  in  time  the 
ruling  race.  Gradually  they  conquered  the  existing 
tribes  of  Indo-European  stock,  the  Oscans,  the 
Sabines,  and  the  Umbrians,  and  the  Sikeli,  Vituli  or 
Itali.  How  the  invaders  occupied  the  plains  of  Lat- 
ium,  how  Rome  was  founded  by  a  Latin  tribe  which 
united  with  a  neighboring  Sabine  community  and 
became  the  Roman  people,  bow  those  were  early  ruled 
by  the  Etruscans,  whose  influence  was  marked  on  the 
Roman  language  even  after  their  sway  was  broken — 
all  this  belongs  to  history.  But  you  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  the  double  element  in  Latin — words  that  resem¬ 
ble  the  Greek  are  Pelasgian,  and  those  which  do  not 
are  Etruscan,  Oscan,  or  Umbrian. 

But  scanty  details  are  known  of  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages  of  Italy.  The  Eugubine  tables  found  in  1444 
near  Ugubio  date  from  354  B.C.,  and  contain  prayers 
and  religious  rules  in  Umbrian.  An  inscription 
engraved  on  a  brass  plate  discovered  1793  belongs  to 
the  Oscan-Sabine.  The  old  Roman  tongue  which 
existed  before  its  contact  with  the  Greek  has  entirely 
passed  away.  The  oldest  Latin  extant  was  found  in 
Rome  1778,  and  is  a  kind  of  hymn  from  the  year  218 
A.D.  Further  ancient  remains  are  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  the  Salian  hymn,  some  inscriptions, 
etc.,  most  being  written  in  Saturnian  verse,  the  oldest 
Latin  measure,  which  was  the  favorite  meter  of  the 
Troubadour  ballad. 
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The  Etruscan  religion  and  mythology  influenced 
the  Romans  and  the  entire  system  was  introduced, 
which  was  increased  by  their  adopting  the  gods  of 
conquered  nations.  There  were  superior  and  inferior 
deities,  twelve  and  eight,  respectively,  heroes  and  a 
mass  of  gods  that  presided  over  common  objects,  flow¬ 
ers,  rivers,  shepherds,  etc.  Their  religion  was  in 
reality  political,  and  it  lacked  the  beauty  and  joyous¬ 
ness  of  the  Greeks. 

Roman  literature  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  periods:  first,  from  the  end  of  the  First  Punic 
War  to  Cicero;  second,  from  Cicero  to  the  death  of 
Augustus,  the  golden ;  third,  from  the  death  of  Augus¬ 
tus  to  that  of  Theodoric,  which  includes  the  silver  age. 

FIRST  PERIOD— DAWN  OF  LITERATURE. 

For  several  centuries  the  Etruscans  were  teachers 
in  culture,  and  shaped  the  rather  practical  character 
of  the  Romans.  The  earliest  prose  was  brief  chron¬ 
icles;  the  earliest  poetry,  the  so-called  Fescennine 
songs,  satirical  in  dramatic  form  and  becoming  coarse. 
Then  came  Oscan  caricature,  a  kind  of  pantomime, 
which  the  Romans  polished  somewhat,  and  held  in 
favor  for  ages. 

Then  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  Etrus¬ 
can  entertainments  were  adopted  with  dance  and 
music,  which  the  Romans  combined  with  the  old  songs 
and  varied  song-measures,  calling  it  Satura,  a  kind  of 
medley  from  which,  in  later  times,  the  word  satire 
was  formed. 

EARLY  POETS. 

To  a  captive  slave,  afterwards  set  free  and  made 
a  tutor  in  his  master’s  family,  the  Romans  owe  their 
first  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  Livius  Andro- 
nicus  (240  B.C.)  wrote  in  the  style  of  the  Odyssey — 
perhaps  a  translation,  and  some  hymns  and  tragedies. 
Naevius  (235  B.C.)  was  less  imitative  of  the  Greek, 
but  strove  to  develop  Roman  taste  by  comedies  and 
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poems.  A  few  fragments  survive  of  works  that  once 
were  popular  and  numerous.  Ennius  (239-169  B.C.), 
a  friend  of  Scipio,  was  poet  and  soldier ;  his  great  epic, 
The  Annals ,  in  hexameter,  was  a  work  of  genius,  a 
record  of  the  nation’s  rise  and  growth. 

In  comedy  were  three  names,  two  of  whom  retain 
their  fame.  Plautus  (227-184  B.  C.)  was  of  humble 
origin  and  his  plays,  twenty  of  which  survive,  are  in 
popular  style,  being  witty  and  animated,  and  full  of 
what  we  call  4 4 snap.”  His  scenes  are  the  reverse  of 
dull;  he  held  the  boards  as  late  as  Diocletian’s  reign. 
To  him  are  indebted  Shakespeare,  Dryden,  and  Mo- 
liere.  Superior  in  language  and  sentiment  was  Ter¬ 
ence  (193-158  B.C.),  also  originally  a  slave,  and  born  in 
Carthage.  He  sought  to  improve  the  morals  of  his  day. 
Six  comedies  survive,  and  can  still  be  read  with  profit. 
The  third  comedian  was  Statius,  an  emancipated 
slave  of  Milan,  who  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  others. 

Tragedy,  while  favored  at  Rome,  was  not  original, 
and  can  not  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Greek.  Pa- 
cuvius  (220-130  B.C.),  and  Attius  (about  138  B.C. 
were  the  chief  writers.  In  satire,  Lucilius  (148-102) 
marked  an  era  with  his  thirty  books,  of  which  frag¬ 
ments  remain.  His  works  show  high  moral  courage. 

HISTORY  AND  LAW. 

In  history  Fabius  Pictor  (about  219  B.C.)  was 
the  earliest  writer,  with  his  Greek  history  of  the  first 
and  second  Punic  war.  Cincius  was  also  historian  of 
that  struggle  and  in  Greek.  Cato,  the  censor,  (224-144 
B.C.)  was  orator  and  jurist  as  well  as  author.  He 
wrote  on  The  Origins,  a  history  of  Italy  and  Rome,  a 
book  on  agriculture,  and  ninety  orations.  Yarro  (116- 
28  B.C.)  was  critic,  farmer,  historian,  grammarian,  etc., 
and  such  of  his  works  as  survive  show  great  learning. 
Other  orators  of  the  period  were  the  two  Scipios, 
Galba,  the  Gracchi,  M.  Antonio,  Crassus,  and  Horten- 
sius,  the  rival  of  Cicero. 
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The  basis  of  Roman  civil  law  rested  on  the  code  of 
Papirins,  who  arranged  early  laws,  and  the  Twelve 
Tables ,  which  were  memorized  by  the  Roman  children 
in  Cicero’s  day.  Among  the  famous  jurists  were  the 
family  of  Scaevolae,  AElius  Gallus  (123-67  B.C.)  L. 
Lucilius  Balbus.  In  this  period,  too,  were  many  gram¬ 
marians  and  scholars  who  spread  Greek  culture,  most 
of  whom  were  emancipated  slaves. 

SECOND  PERIOD— THE  GOLDEN  AGE  (74  B.C.-14  A.D.). 

You  have  now  reached  a  point  in  Roman  literature 
when  Greek  influence  was  widespread — not  only  were 
the  favorite  authors  Greeks,  but  the  Latin  language 
began  to  be  mixed  more  and  more  with  Greek  ele¬ 
ments,  while  Greek  literature  was  held  to  be  superior, 
and  to  finish  their  education  Roman  youth  were  sent 
to  Greece.  Writers  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  how¬ 
ever,  not  of  the  earlier  era  of  Pericles,  were  imitated. 

Before  you  are  introduced  to  the  great  writers  of 
the  golden  age,  you  must  be  told  of  the  famous  players 
who  delighted  the  people  by  their  entertainments, 
called  mimes,  part  comedy  and  part  farce,  with  much 
coarse  buffoonery.  Among  the  best  known  actors 
were  AEsopus  and  Roscius,  who  became  very  wealthy, 
Liberius  and  Publius  Syrus. 

VIRGIL  (70-19  B.C.). 

If  you  go  to  Italy,  you  can  still  see  about  a  mile 
from  Naples  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  which  is  visited  by 
tourists  from  all  climes.  Born  at  Mantua,  after  a 
careful  education,  he  came  to  Rome,  where,  through 
the  wealthy  Maecenas,  he  secured  the  friendship  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus.  In  an  age  of  much  extrava¬ 
gance  and  vice,  he  was  known  for  his  many  virtues, 
and  was  of  such  modesty  that  just  before  his  death  he 
wished  to  burn  the  whole  manuscript  of  his  TEneid, 
and  directed  his  executors  to  improve  it  or  burn  it. 

His  first  poems  were  his  Bucolics  and  Geor - 
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gics — the  former  pastorals  in  imitation  of  Theo¬ 
critus,  the  latter  in  praise  of  agricultural  life  and  its 
rules,  modelled  after  Hesiod,  and  which  in  its  turn  has 
been  followed  by  Thomson  in  his  Seasons.  His  more 
elaborate  work,  however,  was  his  NEneid,  which,  des¬ 
pite  its  imitation  of  Homer  is  a  true  Roman  national 
poem.  The  glory  and  antiquity  of  Rome  found  here 
a  brilliant  setting,  while  HCneas,  Dido,  and  Antony 
typefied  in  the  popular  imagination  Augustus,  Cleo¬ 
patra,  and  Turnus.  Virgil  is  particularly  happy  in 
his  description  of  nature;  the  purity  and  elegance  of 
his  style  have  made  his  work  a  classic  for  all  time. 

LUCRETIUS  (95-51  B.C.). 

His  work,  The  Nature  of  Things,  is  one  of  the 
really  great  works  of  the  past.  It  is  partly  philoso¬ 
phy,  a  mere  copy  of  the  Greek,  and  partly  poetry, 
which  is  more  original.  He  was  a  follower  of  Epi¬ 
curus,  and  strives  to  free  mankind  from  superstition. 
His  work  is  a  protest  against  degrading  views  of  reli¬ 
gion,  not  against  religion  itself.  The  word  Epicurean 
today  has  no  very  lofty  meaning — being  used  to  denote 
one  who  devotes  himself  to  purely  selfish  enjoyment. 
As  examples  of  how  words  lose  their  original  mean¬ 
ings,  you  can  take  the  terms  Pharisee  and  Puritan — 
which,  with  their  adjectives,  Pharisaic  and  Puritan¬ 
ical,  signify  just  the  reverse  of  what  those  words 
historically  mean. 

In  his  great  poem,  which  is  classed  under  didactic 
poetry  that  teaches  some  ethical  lesson,  he  shows  how 
readily  the  Latin  language  can  express  philosophical 
ideas.  His  style,  with  all  its  varieties  of  expression, 
attains  much  sublimity,  and  his  verse,  with  its  ten¬ 
derness  and  pathos  at  times,  is  very  melodious.  Its 
tone  is  earnest  throughout,  showing  the  poet’s  lofty 
purpose. 

CATULLUS  (86-46  B.C.). 

There  could  be  no  greater  contrast  to  Epicurus 
than  Catullus  with  his  lyrics,  short  love  poems,  elegies, 
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light  satires.  Born  near  Verona,  he  lived  too  rapid 
a  life  in  Rome,  and  died  at  an  early  age,  reminding 
one  of  some  of  the  English  poets  in  the  early  Eliza¬ 
bethan  period,  whose  careers  were  similarly  short¬ 
ened.  For  gracefulness,  melody  and  tenderness  he 
is  not  to  be  surpassed,  and  he  became  very  popular. 
He  imitated  Greek  writers  in  his  thought  and  meter. 

His  name  recalls  that  of  Lesbia — to  whom  many  of 
his  finest  lyrics  are  written,  although,  as  in  the  case 
of  Horace’s  favorite  names,  it  may  have  been  purely 
a  fiction,  in  imitation  of  Sappho,  the  Lesbian  poetess. 
One  lyric  in  his  best  manner,  translated  by  Sir  Theo¬ 
dore  Martin,  and  an  elegy  on  Lesbia ’s  sparrow,  can 
be  given  here : 

Loves  and  Graces,  mourn  with  me, 

Mourn,  fair  youths,  wher’er  ye  be! 

Dead  my  Lesbia ’s  sparrow  is, 

Sparrow,  that  was  all  her  bliss, 

Than  her  very  eyes  more  dear; 

For  he  made  her  dainty  cheer, 

Knew  her  well,  as  any  maid 
Knows  her  mother,  never  strayed 
From  her  lap,  but  still  would  go 
Hopping  round  her  to  and  fro, 

And  to  her,  and  her  alone, 

Chirrup’d  with  such  pretty  tone. 

Now  he  treads  that  gloomy  track, 

Whence  none  ever  may  come  back. 

Out  upon  you,  and  your  power, 

Which  all  fairest  things  devour, 

Orcus’  gloomy  shades,  that  e’er 
Ye  should  take  my  bird  so  fair  ! 

Oh  !  poor  bird  !  Oh  !  dismal  shades  ! 

Yours  the  blame  is,  that  my  maid’s 
Eyes,  dear  eyes  !  are  swoll  ’n  and  red, 

Weeping  for  her  darling  dead. 

HORACE  (65-8  B.C.). 

In  Horace,  we  have  come  to  one  of  the  most  modern 
of  the  Roman  writers.  In  fact,  at  times  his  verse 
seems  as  if  composed  for  our  era,  so  common  and 
universal  are  the  follies  and  weaknesses  against  which 
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he  wrote  his  jests  and  criticisms.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  freedman,  or  emancipated  slave,  and  at  twelve  was 
put  to  school  at  Rome  in  charge  of  a  teacher  called 
4 ‘the  flogger”  by  his  pupils.  Sent  to  Athens  to  finish 
his  education,  he  heard  there  of  the  death  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Brutus.  He 
fled,  however,  at  Philippi,  and  his  estate  was 
confiscated. 

With  poverty  knocking  at  his  door,  he  became  a 
clerk  at  Rome  and  wrote  verses  to  add  to  his  income. 
Fortunately  these  attracted  the  favor  of  a  wealthy 
patron  of  literature,  Maecenas,  who  gave  him  a  little 
property — his  Sabine  farm,  whose  ruins  are  still 
shown  to  tourists.  It  was  the  poet’s  joy  and  pride, 
where  he  loved  to  dwell.  He  refers  often  in  his  writ¬ 
ings  to  his  simple  fare  and  pleasures  as  farmer,  as  in 
these  lines : 

Oh,  when  again 

Shall  I  behold  the  rural  plain  ? 

And  when  with  books  of  sages  deep 
Sequestered  ease  and  gentle  sleep, 

In  sweet  oblivion,  blissful  balm  ! 

The  busy  cares  of  life  becalm. 

Oh  !  when  shall  Pvthagoric  beans 
With  wholesome  juice  enrich  my  veins. 

And  bacon,  ham  and  savory  pottage, 

Be  served  within  my  simple  cottage  ? 

O  nights  that  furnish  such  a  feast 
As  even  gods  themselves  might  taste  ! 


Virgil’s  death  was  a  severe  blow  to  Horace,  whose 
own  followed  a  month  after  Maecenas  passed  away. 
The  poet’s  remains  were  placed  by  the  side  of  his 
friend  and  patron. 

The  works  of  Horace  include  satires,  criticising 
with  light  ridicule  the  follies  of  his  day,  its  extrava¬ 
gance,  money-hunting,  avarice,  etc.  In  his  Epodes, 
he  denounces  individuals,  but  with  less  success  than 
he  gained  in  his  general  attacks  on  social  faults.  It  is 
to  his  Odes,  in  the  lyric  meters  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho 
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that  his  fame  is  largely  due.  They  are  brief,  pithy, 
clear  and  graceful,  and  for  nearly  two  thousand  years 
have  been  read  with  pleasure.  His  topics  are  taken 
from  life  and  nature,  and  he  is  at  home  in  every  field. 
His  Epistles  are  the  ripest  of  his  works,  being  full  of 
a  genial  wisdom  that  appeals  to  the  cultured  in  every 
age.  Much  of  the  fame  of  Horace  is  due  to  the  skill 
and  ability  of  his  translators,  who  have  so  happily 
rendered  his  varied  verse  into  English  and  other  mod¬ 
ern  languages. 

TIBULLUS  AND  PROPERTIUS. 

Tibullus  (59-19  B.  C.),  two  genuine  books  of  whose 
verse  survive,  was  eminent  in  the  elegy,  which  he 
wrote  with  much  smoothness  and  tenderness,  but  little 
strength.  A  Roman  knight,  he  lost  his  estates  in  the 
political  strife  of  his  day,  after  the  fall  of  Pompey. 
He  recovered  partially  his  fortune  through  his  friend 
Messala,  whom  he  accompanied  in  one  of  his  cam¬ 
paigns.  He  preferred  his  quiet  country  life  to  Rome’s 
attractions.  His  verse  invokes  the  names  of  Delia 
and  Nemesis.  He  refers  to  Delia’s  sharp  treatment 
in  an  elegy  beginning : 


Oh,  I  was  harsh  to  say  that  I  could  part 
From  thee;  but,  Delia,  I  am  bold  no  more  ! 
Driven  like  a  top,  which  boys  with  ready  art 
Keep  spinning  round  upon  a  level  floor. 


Propertius,  born  about  50  B.C.  among  the  Umbrian 
mountains,  was  more  artificial  than  Tibullus,  whom  he 
excels  in  fancy  and  vigor.  His  aim  was  to  reproduce 
the  Alexandrian  poets,  not  the  classic  verse  which 
Virgil  and  Horace  sought  to  imitate.  In  his  poems 
Cynthia  appears  as  the  theme  of  rapture  or  reproach. 

OVID  (43  B.C.-17  AJX). 

The  last  of  the  poets  of  the  golden  age  was  a 
knight,  of  an  ancient  Samnite  town  in  Eastern  Italy, 
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Sent  to  Rome  to  be  trained  for  the  law,  he  found 
poetry  more  congenial,  and  with  his  father’s  consent 
went  to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  for  further  study  and 
travel. 

In  Rome  he  lived  a  butterfly  life,  following  his  own 
bent  and  writing  a  light  class  of  poems  which  won  him 
popularity;  love-poems  and  letters  followed  in  quick 
succession.  Their  moral  effect  was  so  bad  that  he 
was  banished  by  Augustus,  while  engaged  in  writing 
his  Fasti,  a  work  of  much  power  on  the  Roman  Cal¬ 
endar.  He  retired  to  a  lonely  village  on  the  Black 
Sea  where  he  died  in  neglect,  the  privilege  of  being 
buried  in  Italy  being  denied  him. 

The  work  which  has  been  drawn  upon  largely  by 
modern  writers  is  his  Metamorphoses ,  or  transforma¬ 
tions,  so  frequent  in  old  mythology,  like  Io  into  a 
heifer,  Daphne  into  a  laurel,  Atlas  into  a  mountain, 
and  so  on.  In  his  Tristia  or  Sorrows,  Letters  from 
Pontus,  and  a  few  poems,  all  written  during  his  exile, 
his  genius  vainly  poured  forth  its  sorrows. 

PROSE  WRITERS— CICERO  (106-43  B.C.). 

Cicero  was  an  orator,  a  writer  and  statesman,  like 
Gladstone  or  Disraeli  in  our  day.  His  father  early 
noticed  his  great  talent  and  secured  for  him  the  best 
teachers  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  Greek  literature,  and 
the  study  of  Latin  law.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year  he 
became  a  lawyer,  and  in  two  years  rose  to  high  rank 
by  pleading  successfully  against  a  friend  of  the  dic¬ 
tator  Sulla.  Then  he  went  to  Greece  and  Asia-Minor, 
studying  at  Athens,  and  elsewhere.  Returning  on 
Sulla’s  death,  he  resolved  to  become  the  Demosthenes 
of  Rome,  and  when,  in  70  B.C.,  he  gained  a  victory 
over  Hortensius,  the  consul  of  Verres,  governor  of 
Sicily,  he  had  realized  his  ambition. 

Cicero’s  political  life  was  marked  by  many  impor¬ 
tant  events.  As  consul  he  exposed  Catiline’s  conspi¬ 
racy,  and  was  called  “the  Father  of  his  country.”  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was  banished  from 
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Rome,  soon  to  be  recalled.  In  the  civil  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  be  was  long  undecided  as  to  bis 
course,  which  was  to  favor  Pompey.  On  Caesar’s 
triumph,  however,  Cicero  accepted  his  friendship  and 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  literary  labor.  On  the 
fall  of  Caesar,  he  denounced  Antony,  and  favored  the 
popular  cause,  and  that  of  Octavius,  Caesar’s  nephew. 
With  the  fire  of  Demosthenes,  he  thundered  his  “Phil- 
lipics”  against  Antony,  and  paid  for  it  with  his  life. 
When  the  two  rivals  became  reconciled,  Cicero’s  life 
was  demanded  by  Antony  and  yielded  by  Octavius. 
He  was  reading  the  Medea  of  Euripides  when  Anto¬ 
ny  ’s  soldiers  struck  him  down  near  his  villa. 

HIS  WORKS. 

He  excelled  in  oratory;  that  was  his  special  gift, 
and  his  orations,  fifty-nine  in  number,  are  models  of 
Latin  prose,  strong,  witty,  impassioned,  full  of  clever 
illustrations,  and  showing  a  broad  learning.  He  is 
said  to  have  combined  the  vigor  of  Demosthenes,  the 
fullness  of  Plato,  the  elegance  of  Isocrates.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  wrote  many  philosophical  treatises,  essays, 
and  letters.  His  Tusculan  Disputations ,  so  called 
from  his  Tusculan  villa,  deal  with  the  imaginary  dis¬ 
cussions  of  different  practical  questions;  his  “The 
Offices”  is  a  moral  essay;  his  essays  on  Friendship 
and  Old  Age  belong  to  the  best  of  their  kind  in  all  liter¬ 
atures;  his  political  papers  include  On  the  Republic 
and  On  Laws;  he  left  also  an  essay  On  the  Nature 
of  the  Gods,  and  a  very  extensive  correspondence, 
eight  hundred  letters  in  all — his  letters  to  his  friend 
Atticus  and  his  daughter  being  models  in  that  field. 
Their  style  reveals  the  writer’s  heart  as  much  as  his 
rhetoric,  and  hence  are  valuable  in  the  light  they  throw 
on  his  true  nature. 

HISTORIANS. 

It  was  perhaps  as  much  because  history  fed  their 
pride  as  it  narrated  Rome’s  great  conquests,  as  to 
acquaint  future  ages  with  records  of  the  past,  that  the 
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Roman  felt  drawn  to  historical  writing,  and  in  the 
golden  age  could  point  to  some  of  the  leading  histo¬ 
rians  of  classical  times. 

JULIUS  CiESAR  (100-44  B.C.). 

Statesman  and  soldier,  Julius  Caesar  has  won  fame 
as  a  historian,  and  his  chief  work,  commentaries  on  the 
war  with  the  Gauls,  has  been  fairly  well  preserved. 
In  simplicity,  beauty  and  frankness  the  history  can  be 
compared,  perhaps,  to  General  Grant’s  Memoirs  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  tells  the  story  of  a  memorable  contest 
of  nine  years  with  the  fierce  Gallic  tribes,  whom  he 
overcame  in  many  a  battle,  through  forests  and  across 
seas,  and  at  the  cost  of  a  million  lives. 

Although  Caesar  wrote  other  works,  a  grammar,  for 
instance,  the  account  of  his  campaign  against  the 
Gauls  gives  him  a  high  rank  in  literature.  Without 
any  waste  of  words,  he  gives  details,  tells  his  successes, 
narrates  his  engineering  skill,  and  interests  the  reader 
by  admirable  descriptions  of  land  and  people.  And  the 
work  was  written  amid  a  busy  political  life,  to  which 
at  last  he  fell  a  victim,  pierced  by  the  daggers  of  con¬ 
spirators,  at  the  foot  of  Pompey’s  statue. 

SALLUST  (85-35  B.C.). 

Expelled  from  the  senate  for  immorality,  Sallust 
went  with  Julius  Caesar  to  the  war  in  Africa,  and  was 
made  governor  of  Numidia  where  he  gained  great 
wealth,  and  returning  to  Rome  devoted  himself  to  the 
historical  works  which  have  given  him  fame.  In  his 
writings  he  showed  his  hatred  of  the  new  element  that 
had  become  powerful  by  the  use  of  political  corrup¬ 
tion,  so  common  as  a  country  grows  wealthier  and 
adds  to  its  possessions. 

In  a  splendid  mansion,  surrounded  by  lovely  gar¬ 
dens,  which  were  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  his 
day,  Sallust  spent  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life.  His 
works  include  the  War  of  Catiline,  the  story  of  the 
conspiracy  which  was  baffled  by  Cicero’s  vigilance,  and 
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the  War  of  Jugurtha,  a  sketch  of  the  conflict  with  the 
king  of  Numidia.  He  was  in  reality  the  first  real 
Roman  historian,  for  he  did  more  than  tell  events,  he 
showed  the  inner  motive  and  revealed  the  inner  life. 
Concise,  clear,  logical,  his  works  are  models  in  their 
line.  He  is  particularly  clever  in  describing  character. 
How  impressive  his  sketch  of  Catiline,  who,  “at  peace 
with  neither  gods  or  men,  finds  no  comfort  either  wak¬ 
ing  or  sleeping — his  complexion  is  pale,  his  eyes  hag¬ 
gard,  his  walk  sometimes  quick  and  sometimes  slow, 
and  distraction  is  apparent  in  every  look.”  Or  how 
striking  his  picture  of  cruel  Jugurtha,  who,  “fears  his 
subjects  and  his  enemies  alike,  is  ever  on  the  watch, 
starts  from  his  sleep  to  seize  his  arms,  and  is  so  agi¬ 
tated  by  terror  as  to  appear  under  the  influence  of 
madness.” 

LIVY  (59-18  B.C.). 

A  native  of  Padua,  Titus  Livius,  to  give  him  his 
Latin  name,  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
of  which  he  was  to  prove  the  last  great  ornament. 
There  he  made  so  pleasant  an  impression  on  the 
Emperor  that  rooms  at  the  palace  are  said  to  have 
been  placed  at  his  disposal.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Rome  he  began  to  write  his  Annals  at  the  same  time 
as  Virgil  was  composing  his  AEneid.  As  the  different 
divisions  were  written,  he  read  them  to  Augustus  and 
Maecenas,  and  then  published  them.  His  fame  was  at 
once  established  as  one  of  the  world’s  historians;  his 
rank  today  is  still  acknowledged.  The  story  is  told  by 
Pliny,  a  later  author,  that  a  citizen  of  Cadiz  came  all 
the  way  to  Italy  only  to  see  the  famous  writer  about 
whom  the  whole  Roman  Empire  was  talking. 

Livy  devoted  forty  years  to  his  history,  and  on  his 
death  he  had  finished  142  books,  covering  nearly  750 
years  from  the  founding  of  Rome.  Only  thirty-five 
books  have  been  preserved,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  missing  books  will  some  day  be  recovered. 

Livy’s  style  is  animated;  he  writes  as  if  he  were 
telling  a  story,  and  characters  and  incidents  stand  out 
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clearly.  He  had  liis  prejudices,  however,  which  make 
his  history  less  an  authority,  and  is  not  always  impar¬ 
tial  where  the  glory  of  Rome  is  concerned.  But  it  is 
very  rare  to  find  even  a  modern  historian  who  is  per¬ 
fectly  disinterested — that  is,  one  who  writes  with  his 
sole  aim  directed  to  truth,  and  not  to  party  or  personal 
reward. 

Other  prose  writers  of  the  period  were  Cornelius 
Nepos  (74-24  B.C.),  who  wrote  Lives  of  Eminent  Com¬ 
manders ,  today  a  favorite  reading  book  for  Latin 
beginners;  Vitruvius  Pollio,  the  architect,  who  was 
military  engineer  with  Caesar’s  forces  in  Africa,  and 
whose  work  on  architecture  has  much  value;  Verrius 
Flaccus,  the  grammarian;  Helvius  Cinna,  (50  B.  C.) 
who  wrote  the  lost  epic,  “ Smyrna.” 

In  this  era  the  earliest  known  efforts  at  journalism 
were  made.  The  senate  issued  its  Acta,  which  was  a 
daily,  diurna,  whence  the  word  journal,  with  a  large 
circulation.  It  is  said  that  one  of  Cicero’s  freedmen 
invented  the  system  of  shorthand,  which  was  taught  in 
the  schools. 

AGE  OF  DECLINE  (14-526  A.D.). 

After  the  death  of  Augustus,  while  now  and  then 
were  periods  marked  by  the  appearance  of  some  emi¬ 
nent  authors,  the  age  was  very  aptly  called  the  silver, 
compared  to  the  preceding  golden  age.  With  but  few 
exceptions  the  rulers  were  not  patrons  of  literature, 
and  the  popular  taste  had  changed  with  the  growth  of 
the  Empire,  which  called  forth  other  qualities  than 
love  of  books.  There  were  countries  to  be  governed, 
military  plans  to  be  arranged,  high  offices  to  be 
secured,  all  the  arts  of  politics  to  be  employed — what 
could  be  more  opposed  to  the  quiet  study  of  letters? 
The  very  strength  of  the  Empire,  too,  was  to  prove  its 
weakness;  it  became  a  tyranny ;  its  wealth  and  luxury 
attracted  the  spoiler.  Its  size  grew  too  vast.  The 
races  it  conquered  became  its  conquerors.  With  the 
decline  of  its  spirit  of  independence  and  literary  gen¬ 
ius,  Rome  itself  was  to  fall. 
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A  WRITER  OF  FABLES. 

One  day — it  was  in  1561 — there  was  discovered  in 
the  abbey  at  Rheims,  France,  a  manuscript,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  work  of  Phsedrus,  who  flourished 
about  16  A.D.,  and  despite  the  persecutions  at  court 
lived  to  a  ripe  old  age.  He  was  originally  brought  to 
Rome  as  a  captive  from  Greece,  and  lived  as  slave  of 
Augustus,  who  had  him  educated  and  gave  him  his 
freedom.  Now,  when  the  work  came  to  light,  some 
wished  to  destroy  it — they  thought  such  fables  as 
Phsedrus  wrote  were  not  worthy  of  being  preserved. 
However,  wiser  counsel  prevailed. 

These  fables  are  in  the  manner  of  stories  ascribed  to 
.ZEsop,  being  either  imitations  or  translations.  He  is 
the  only  Roman  author  who  wrote  in  this  way.  But 
he  is  more  than  a  mere  story-teller.  He  taught  moral 
and  political  lessons  in  these  apparently  simple  fables, 
and  his  voice  had  weight  when  the  poet  and  the  philos¬ 
opher  were  silenced.  His  style  is  pure,  he  writes  with 
ease,  but  he  lacks  imagination,  for  his  animals  talk  like 
human  beings.  The  stories  said  to  be  HCsop’s  are 
perhaps  more  natural.  Here  is  one  of  his  fables, 
called  The  Fox  ancl  the  Goat,  translated  by  Smart: 


A  crafty  knave  will  make  escape, 

When  once  he  gets  into  a  scrape, 

Still  meditating  self-defence, 

At  any  other  man’s  expense. 

A  fox  by  some  disaster  fell 
Into  a  deep  and  fenced  well: 

A  thirsty  goat  came  down  in  haste, 

And  asked  about  the  water’s  taste, 

If  it  was  plentiful  and  sweet? 

At  which  the  fox  in  rank  deceit: 

“So  great  the  solace  of  the  run, 

I  thought  I  never  should  have  done. 

Be  quick,  my  friend,  your  sorrows  drown’ * 
This  said  the  silly  goat  comes  down. 

The  subtile  fox  herself  avails, 

And  by  his  horns  the  height  she  scales, 

And  leaves  the  goat  in  all  the  mire, 

To  gratify  his  heart’s  desire. 
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SATIRE  AND  EPIGRAM. 

Persius  and  Juvenal  are  the  notable  satirists  of  the 
silver  age.  The  former  (34-62)  was  brought  to  Rome 
in  his  twelfth  year  by  his  mother  from  Volaterrae,  an 
Etruscan  town,  and  given  a  careful  education.  His 
beloved  teacher  was  Cornutus,  of  whom  he  wrote  this, 
as  translated  by  Gifford: 

Can  I  forget  how  many  a  summer’s  day, 

Spent  in  your  converse,  stole  unmarked  away  ? 

Or  how,  while  listening  with  increased  delight, 

I  snatched  from  feasts  the  earlier  hours  of  night  ? 

One  time  (for  to  your  bosom  still  I  grew), 

One  time  of  study  and  of  rest  we  knew; 

One  frugal  board  where,  every  care  resigned, 

An  hour  of  blameless  mirth  relaxed  the  mind. 


He  died  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  leaving  six 
satires,  only  650  hexameter  lines  in  all.  His  mother 
destroyed  all  his  other  works  as  being  unworthy  of  his 
genius.  It  would  be  fortunate  if  many  other  writers 
had  as  sensible  mothers.  He  was  a  man  of  pure  char¬ 
acter  and  lofty  aims,  and  his  satires  condemn  the 
errors  of  his  time,  although  he  does  not  go  deep  enough 
or  chastise  severely  enough  public  and  private  vices. 

Juvenal  (40-125)  performed  that  task  in  a  way  that 
took  Rome  by  storm,  so  fierce  was  the  invective  with 
which  he  lashed  the  crimes  of  his  degenerate  age,  which 
had  lost  its  reverence  for  goodness  and  virtue.  He 
came  to  Rome  from  Latium,  and  writing  one  day  some 
satires,  he  was  too  modest  or  timid  to  read  them  even 
to  his  friends,  publishing  them  in  his  sixtieth  year. 
Of  these  sixteen  survive,  which  give  him  rank  with 
Rome’s  most  eminent  writers.  His  verse  was  so  keen 
that  he  was  sent  away  quietly  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
himself  a  poet  of  much  talent,  to  command  a  Roman 
legion  in  Egypt.  Juvenal  did  not  long  survive  the 
disgrace. 

Juvenal’s  satires  tell  the  inner  history  of  Roman 
manners  and  morals,  and  are  a  scathing  indictment  of 
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fashionable  society,  and  the  vices  of  Emperor  and 
noble.  He  describes,  too,  the  shocking  morals  of  the 
day,  with  the  vicious  element  everywhere  to  be  seen, 
until  it  is  a  spectacle  too  shameless  to  be  mentioned. 
He  is  vivid  in  style,  vigorous  and  bold.  His  works 
have  been  largely  quoted  from  by  modern  writers, 
because  the  vices  he  lashes  were  not  limited  unhappily 
to  his  own  times.  A  few  lines  from  his  touching 
prayer — at  the  close  of  his  tenth  satire,  can  be  given 
here : 

O  Thou  who  know’st  the  wants  of  human  kind, 

Vouchsafe  me  health  of  body,  health  of  mind; 

A  soul  prepared  to  meet  the  frowns  of  fate, 

And  look  undaunted  on  a  future  state; 

That  reckons  death  a  blessing,  yet  can  bear 
Existence  nobly,  with  its  weight  of  care. 

Of  the  epigram  Martial  (43-104  A.D.)  was  a  mas¬ 
ter,  turning  from  law  to  literature  and  winning  popu¬ 
larity  by  his  pithy  verse,  biting  in  its  satire  and 
written  with  care,  but  often  coarse.  Many  of  his  epi¬ 
grams  have  been  adapted  by  modern  poets. 

HISTORY. 

Tacitus  (54-118  A.D.)  first  of  all  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of 
Roman  historians.  Marrying  the  sister  of  Agricola, 
governor  of  Britain,  he  began  a  public  career,  reaching 
the  consulship  in  Nerva’s  reign  (97).  Then  he  wrote 
until  his  death,  his  chief  works  being  a  biography  of 
Agricola,  admirable  in  style,  followed  by  The  Geryna- 
nia,  an  account  of  Germany,  its  customs  and  tribes,  and 
finally  his  Histories,  Amials,  and  a  dialogue  on  “The 
Decline  of  Eloquence.’ ’ 

Of  his  Histories  only  four  books  and  a  portion  of 
fhe  fifth,  survive.  The  treatise  gives  an  account  of  the 
state  of  Rome,  the  sentiment  of  its  armies  and  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  the  elements  of  its  strength  and  weakness, 
with  causes  and  reason  for  each  condition.  He  is  apt, 
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however,  to  he  influenced  by  popular  prejudice, 
although  his  work  is  faithfully  done,  his  language 
being  concise  and  forcible.  He  observes  closely  and 
comments  wisely,  like  a  truth-loving  and  high-minded 
author.  In  the  Annals ,  consisting  of  sixteen  books,  be 
treats  the  period  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  that  of 
Nero.  Here,  too,  his  descriptions  are  picturesque,  his 
thought  suggestive,  his  style  attractive. 

The  best  known  of  the  works  of  Suetonius,  who  lived 
about  the  same  time  as  Tacitus,  is  his  Lives  of  the 
Twelve  Ccesars.  While  somewhat  wandering  in  style, 
he  was  a  man  of  attainments,  and  his  work  shows  much 
research.  His  other  writings,  which  have  been  pre¬ 
served  only  in  parts,  are  also  biographical. 

Valerius  Maximus,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  wrote 
Memorable  Sayings  and  Deeds  in  a  rather  affected 
style.  Of  more  worth  and  interest  is  the  biography  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  written  by  Curtius,  with  its 
romantic  adoration  of  the  conqueror. 

RHETORIC  AND  ORATORY. 

In  Quintilian  (40-118  A.D.)  we  meet  a  master  of 
rhetoric,  who  strove  to  refine  and  correct  the  Roman 
taste,  which  had  been  weakened  by  popular  schools. 
The  work  Institutes  of  Oratory ,  which  he  wrote  to  teach 
his  elder  son,  remains  helpful  today,  and  can  be  read 
with  profit  by  those  who  wish  to  improve  their  style. 
It  is  in  twelve  books,  wherein  he  shows  the  progress 
of  the  orator  from  infancy  to  perfection.  Far  from 
being  a  dry  pedantic  treatise,  its  st}Tle  is  so  happy  that 
it  is  readable  without  losing  any  of  its  value  as  a  text¬ 
book.  He  is  certainly  a  better  teacher  than  Cicero, 
although  laying  no  claim  to  be  an  orator. 

Pliny  the  younger,  born  at  Como  (62-113),  was  an 
eminent  pupil  of  Quintilian.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  high 
repute — his  fame  as  writer  is  due  to  his  letters  in  ten 
books.  These  are  not  only  well  written,  but  throw  a 
flood  of  light  on  his  age,  friends,  current  politics  and 
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manners.  He  took  doubtless  Cicero  as  bis  model,  and 
displays  an  almost  equal  power  of  description  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  style.  They  prove  his  clear  mind,  his  ability 
as  administrator  of  the  offices  he  filled  in  Trajan's 
reign  and  his  refined  taste. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE. 

You  have  been  told  in  the  story  of  Greek  literature 
how  the  Stoic  school  arose,  which  taught  self-control 
and  the  art  of  enduring  calmly  what  happens  in  life. 
You  are  now  to  learn  of  a  most  illustrious  Stoic  whose 
writings  are  full  of  wisdom,  but  whose  life  had  more 
than  its  share  of  sorrow.  Seneca,  the  leader  of  the 
Stoics  in  Rome,  came  from  Cordova,  Spain  (7  B.C.), 
and  soon  made  his  mark  as  orator  in  Rome,  and 
was  chosen  teacher  of  young  Nero.  The  five  years  his 
counsel  was  followed  were  happy  years  for  the  city. 
Among  other  wise  measures  Seneca  suggested  was 
sending  an  expedition  to  explore  the  sources  of  the 
Nile — nearly  two  thousand  years  before  Livingstone 
and  Stanley.  But  there  came  a  sudden  change,  and 
Nero  caused  his  death  and  later  that  of  his  wife. 

Seneca  wrote  twelve  philosophical  treatises,  ten 
tragedies,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  moral 
epistles.  He  lived  a  simple  life  despite  his  wealth, 
and  was  a  moral  leader  who  sought  to  recall  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  old-time  virtues.  His  style  is  not  fluent  and 
lacks  naturalness,  but  his  thoughts  are  often  pure  gold. 

A  strange  death  occurred  to  Pliny  the  elder,  (23- 
79)  who  besides  being  a  lawyer  at  Rome,  was  a  scien¬ 
tist  of  note.  It  is  told  in  two  letters  written  by  his 
nephew,  Pliny  the  younger,  to  Tacitus.  He  had  left 
his  villa  to  escape  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  and  the 
shocks  of  an  earthquake,  when  at  daybreak,  amid 
intense  darkness  he  and  his  party  walked  out  to  see  if 
they  could  venture  on  the  water,  when  he  fell  suffocated 
by  the  poisonous  air.  His  Natural  History  consists  of 
thirty-seven  books,  and  contains  twenty  thousand  facts, 
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as  stated  by  him,  gathered  with  great  industry,  but  not 
with  proper  care  as  to  their  truth  or  falsity.  He  tells 
some  wonderful  things;  reminding  one  of  the  stories 
of  Baron  Munchausen — of  men  whose  feet  were  turned 
backward,  of  others  with  feet  so  long  as  to  shade  them 
from  the  sun ;  of  horned  horses  equipped  with  wings ; 
of  an  animal,  the  mantichora,  with  a  man’s  face,  three 
rows  of  teeth,  a  lion’s  body,  and  a  scorpion’s  tail,  and 
so  on. 

Here,  too,  might  be  mentioned  the  surgeon  Celsus, 
who  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  One  of 
his  works,  a  book  on  medicine,  is  extant,  and  throws 
favorable  light  on  his  learning  and  ability.  It  has  still 
value  as  a  text-book.  Other  writers  of  this  era  were 
Pomponius  Mela,  the  geographer ;  Columella,  a  careful 
writer  on  agriculture;  Frontinus,  architect,  who  left 
two  valuable  works,  one  on  military  tactics  and  an  elab¬ 
orate  treatise  on  Roman  acqueducts. 

EPIC  POETRY. 

Lucan  (39-66  A.D.)  was  the  ablest  epic  poet  in  this 
era.  Born  at  Cordova,  he  was  Nero’s  school  compan¬ 
ion  in  Rome,  but  his  genius  aroused  Nero’s  envy,  and 
when  he  won  the  honor  in  his  early  manhood  of  being 
hailed  as  Rome’s  greatest  living  poet,  the  Emperor 
forbade  him  to  recite  his  poems  or  become  a  pleader 
at  the  courts.  He  then  was  accused  of  plotting  against 
Nero’s  life  and  met  death  as  a  result.  His  only  surviv¬ 
ing  work  is  the  Pharsalici,  an  epic  on  the  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  of  rather  unequal  merit,  yet  with 
passages  of  much  power  and  beauty,  and  full  of  noble 
sentiment. 

Failing  in  grandeur  and  vigor  as  an  epic  poet,  but  of 
some  merit,  was  P.  Statius  (61-95  A.D.)  who  wrote  the 
“Silvae,”  “Thebais,”  and  “Achilleis.”  The  first, 
consisting  of  short  pieces,  is  of  more  skill,  being  sim¬ 
pler  and  less  aft ected.  Silius  Italicus  wrote  the  4  ‘  Pun- 
ica”  on  the  second  Punic  War,  after  the  model  of  the 
JEneid ,  smooth  in  meter,  but  said  to  be  the  dullest 
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poem  in  Latin.  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  flourished  in 
Vespasian’s  reign,  issued  the  “ Argonautica, ”  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Greek  poem  on  the  same  subject  by  Apol¬ 
lonius  Rhodius. 

The  only  fragment  extant  of  a  Roman  poetess  is 
by  Sulpicia,  a  lyric  writer  in  Domitian’s  reign,  who 
wrote  a  satire  on  the  expulsion  of  Greek  philosophers 
from  Italy.  This  short  extract  may  serve  as  a  speci¬ 
men  : 


It  fares  with  Romans  as  with  wasps,  whose  home 
Is  hung  where  Juno’s  temple  rears  its  dome;  i 

A  bristling  crowd,  they  wave  their  flickering  wings, 

Their  yellow  bodies  barbed  with  quivering  stings, 

But  not  like  wasps,  thus  tremblingly  alive, 

The  bee,  secure  returning,  haunts  her  hive; 

Forgetful  of  the  comb,  by  sloth  oppressed, 

The  swarm,  the  queen,  die  slow  in  pampered  rest: 

And  this  the  sons  of  Romulus  have  found, 

Sunk  in  the  lap  of  peace,  in  long  perdition  drowned. 

THE  CLOSING  EPOCH. 

Juvenal,  Quintilian,  Tacitus,  and  the  Pliny s  were 
like  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The  period  of 
decline  was  reaching  its  night.  The  classic  literature 
of  Rome  was  nearing  its  end.  Changes  in  dynasty 
were  hastening  decay.  One  Emperor  lived  in  Athens, 
and  Greek  influence  succeeded.  Then  with  the  sway  of 
Emperors  of  foreign  races,  downfall  was  still  nearer, 
as  at  home  Roman  taste  was  corrupted,  although 
abroad  schools  were  established  and  civilization  spread 
throughout  the  Roman  world. 

Prom  Hadrian  to  Theodoric  (138-526)  when  our 
survey  ends,  there  were  numerous  writers,  but  only  a 
few  prominent  ones  need  be  mentioned — Claudian 
(365-404),  a  bright,  imaginative  poet,  two  historians  of 
merit,  with  rather  lengthy  names,  Flavius  Eutropius 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus;  Aulus  Gellius,  with  his 
Attic  Nights,  a  work  of  much  value ;  Apuleius,  philoso¬ 
pher  and  mystic;  and  Boethius  (470-524),  last  of  the 
Roman  sages  whose  On  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy 
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was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Alfred  tbe  Great 
(900).  The  great  jurists  who  flourished  in  this  age, 
and  the  law  codes  they  framed,  the  Pandects, 
Institutes,  and  Novels  that  form  the  Body  of  Roman 
Law ,  need  not  be  further  mentioned  here.  The  Latin 
Fathers,  an  illustrious  line  of  writers  and  preachers 
will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  Patristic  Literature. 

SELECTIONS. 

How  to  Rule  the  Mind. 

Is  half  accomplished;  dare,  then,  to  be  wise; 

Begin,  the  man  who  still  postpones  the  hour 
Of  living  well  is  like  the  clown,  who  waits 
Till  the  whole  river  shall  have  flowed  away: 

The  rolling  river  glides  before  his  eyes, 

And  so  shall  glide,  forever  and  forever. 

Spurn  guilty  pleasures;  pleasure  is  but  pain 
If  bought  with  penitence.  The  covetous  man 
Is  ever  craving.  Set  a  certain  bound 
To  each  unruly  wish.  He  that  knows  not 
To  moderate  sudden  wrath  shall  wish  undone 
That  which  his  will  and  his  resentments  urge, 

And  with  impatient  violence,  draw  on 
His  own  sure  punishment  and  yet  his  hate 
Be  unrevenged.  All  anger  of  the  mind 
Is  a  short  madness.  Govern,  then,  the  mind, 

Which  must  obey  or  gain  the  mastery. 

— Horace ,  translated  by  Elton. 

The  Golden  Mean. 

He  that  holds  fast  to  the  golden  mean, 

And  lives  contentedly  between 
The  little  and  the  great, 

Feels  not  the  wants  that  pinch  the  poor, 

Nor  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man’s  door, 
Embittering  all  his  state. 

The  tallest  pines  feel  most  the  power 
Of  wintry  blasts;  the  loftiest  tower 
Comes  heaviest  to  the  ground; 

The  bolts  that  spare  the  mountain’s  side 
His  cloud-capt  eminence  divide, 

And  spread  the  ruin  round. 
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What  if  thine  heaven  be  overcast? 

The  dark  appearance  will  not  last; 

Expect  a  brighter  sky. 

The  god  that  strings  the  silver  bow 
Awakes  sometimes  the  Muses  too 
And  lays  his  arrows  by. 

If  hindrances  obstruct  the  way, 

Thy  magnanimity  display, 

And  let  thy  strength  be  seen; 

But  O!  if  fortune  fill  thy  sail 
With  more  than  a  propitious  gale 
Take  half  thy  canvas  in! 

— Horace,  translated  by  Cowper. 


Customs  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans. 

The  Gauls  fancy  themselves  to  be  descended  from 
the  god  Pluto;  which,  it  seems,  is  an  established  tradi¬ 
tion  among  the  Druids.  For  this  reason  they  compute 
the  time  by  nights,  not  by  days ;  and,  in  the  observance 
of  birthdays,  new  moons,  and  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
always  commence  the  celebration  from  the  preceding 
night.  In  one  custom  they  differ  from  almost  all  other 
nations,  that  they  never  suffer  their  children  to  come 
openly  into  their  presence  until  they  are  old  enough  to 
hear  arms ;  for  the  appearance  of  a  son  in  public  with 
his  father  before  he  has  reached  the  age  of  manhood 
is  accounted  dishonorable. 

Whatever  fortune  the  woman  brings,  the  husband 
is  obliged  to  equal  it  out  of  his  own  estate.  This  whole 
sum,  with  its  annual  product,  is  left  untouched,  and 
falls  always  to  the  share  of  the  survivor.  The  men 
have  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren;  and,  when  any  father  of  a  family  of  illus¬ 
trious  rank  dies,  his  relations  assemble,  and,  on  the 
least  ground  of  suspicion,  put  even  his  wives  to  the  tor¬ 
ture  like  slaves.  If  they  are  found  guilty,  iron  and  fire 
are  employed  to  torment  and  destroy  them.  Their 
funerals  are  magnificent  and  sumptuous,  according  to 
their  quality.  Everything  that  was  dear  to  the 
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deceased,  even  animals,  are  thrown  into  the  pile;  and, 
formerly,  such  of  their  slaves  and  clients  as  they  loved 
most  sacrificed  themselves  at  the  funeral  of  their  lord. 

The  Germans  differ  widely  in  their  manners  from 
the  Gauls;  for  neither  have  they  Druids  to  preside 
in  religious  affairs,  nor  do  they  trouble  themselves 
about  sacrifices.  They  acknowledge  no  gods  but  those 
that  they  can  see,  and  by  whose  power  they  are  ap¬ 
parently  benefited :  the  sun,  the  moon,  fire.  Of  others 
they  know  nothing,  not  even  by  report.  Their  whole 
life  is  addicted  to  hunting  and  war;  and  from  their 
infancy  they  are  inured  to  fatigue  and  hardships. 
Agriculture  is  little  regarded  among  them,  as  they  live 
mostly  on  milk,  cheese,  and  the  flesh  of  animals.  Nor 
has  any  man  lands  of  his  own,  or  distinguished  by  fixed 
boundaries.  The  magistrates  and  those  in  author¬ 
ity  portion  out  yearly  to  every  canton  and  family  such 
a  quantity  of  land,  and  in  what  part  of  the  country 
they  think  proper ;  and  the  year  following  remove  them 
to  some  other  spot. — Julius  C cesar. 

The  End  of  Life. 

An  old  man,  indeed,  has  nothing  to  hope  for;  yet 
he  is  in  so  much  the  happier  state  than  a  young  one ; 
since  he  has  already  attained  what  the  other  is  only 
hoping  for.  The  one  is  wishing  to  live  long,  the  other 
has  lived  long.  And  yet,  good  gods !  what  is  there  in 
man’s  life  that  can  be  called  long?  To  my  mind, 
nothing  whatever  seems  of  long  duration,  in  which 
there  is  any  end.  For  when  that  arrives,  then  the 
time  which  is  past  has  flowed  away ;  that  only  remains 
which  you  have  secured  by  virtue  and  right  conduct. 
Hours  indeed  depart  from  us,  and  days,  and  months, 
and  years ;  nor  does  past  time  ever  return,  nor  can  it 
be  discovered  what  is  to  follow. 

Whatever  time  is  assigned  to  each  to  live,  with 
that  he  ought  to  be  content :  for  neither  need  the  drama 
be  performed  entire  by  the  actor,  in  order  to  give 
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satisfaction,  provided  he  be  approved  in  whatever  act 
he  may  he ;  nor  need  the  wise  man  live  till  the  plaudite* 
The  short  period  of  life  is  long  enough  for  living  well 
and  honorably ;  and  if  you  should  advance  farther,  you 
need  no  more  grieve  than  farmers  do,  when  the  love¬ 
liness  of  spring-time  hath  passed,  that  summer  and 
autumn  have  come.  For  spring  represents  the  time 
of  youth,  and  gives  promise  of  the  future  fruits;  the 
remaining  seasons  are  intended  for  plucking  and 
gathering  those  fruits.  Now  the  harvest  of  old  age, 
as  I  have  often  said,  is  the  recollection  and  abundance 
of  blessings  previously  secured. — Cicero . 

Some  Epigrams  from  Martial. 

DELAY. 

Tomorrow  you  will  live,  you  always  cry: 

In  what  far  country  does  this  morrow  lie, 

That  ’tis  so  mighty  long  ere  it  arrive? 

Beyond  the  Indies  does  this  morrow  live? 

’Tis  so  far-fetched,  this  morrow,  that  I  fear 

’Twill  be  both  very  old  and  very  dear. 

Tomorrow  I  will  live,  the  fool  does  say; 

Today’s  itself  too  late:  the  wise  lived  yesterday. 

— Cowley. 


A  CONTRADICTION. 

In  all  thy  humors,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou’rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow, 

Hast  so  much  wit  and  merit  and  spleen  about  thee, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee  or  without  thee. 


CRITICS. 

The  readers  and  the  hearers  like  my  books, 

And  yet  some  writers  can  not  them  digest. 

But  what  care  I?  for  when  I  make  a  feast 
I  would  my  guests  should  praise  it, — not  the  cooks. 

— Addison. 


♦The  play’s  last  word,  which  invites  the  applause  of  the  audience, 
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Thoughts  for  Each  Day. 

In  every  feast  remember  that  there  are  two  guests 
to  be  entertained,  the  body  and  the  soul,  and  that  what 
you  give  the  body  you  presently  lose,  but  what  you 
give  the  soul  remains  forever. 

Choose  rather  to  leave  your  children  well  instructed 
than  rich.  For  the  hopes  of  the  learned  are  better  than 
the  riches  of  the  ignorant. 

Our  actions  depend  on  ourselves;  all  other  things 
are  independent  of  us;  let  us,  therefore,  devote  our 
whole  attention  to  the  correction  and  amendment  of  the 
first;  but  it  is  madness  to  make  any  effort  to  avoid 
the  other,  for  they  are  entirely  beyond  our  control. 

As  the  sun  does  not  wait  for  prayers  and  incan¬ 
tations  to  be  prevailed  on  to  rise,  but  immediately 
shines  forth  and  is  received  with  universal  greeting, 
so  do  not  wait  for  applause  or  shouts  or  praises,  to 
do  good,  but  of  your  own  accord  be  a  doer  of  good 
and  you  will  be  beloved  like  the  sun. 

If  any  man  can  convince  me  and  show  me  that  I  do 
not  think  or  act  right,  I  will  gladly  change;  for  I 
seek  the  truth,  by  which  no  one  was  ever  injured.  But 
he  is  injured  who  abides  in  his  error  and  ignorance. — 
Epictetus . 

Nuggets  of  Wisdom. 

To  obey  God  is  liberty. 

Those  whom  God  loves  he  disciplines. 

The  day  of  death  is  the  birthday  of  eternity. 

How  many  are  unworthy  of  the  light ;  yet  the  day 
dawns. 

The  good  will  of  the  benefactor  is  the  source  of  all 
benefits. 

Apply  thyself  to  the  true  riches.  It  is  shameful 
to  depend  for  a  happy  life  on  silver  and  gold. 

Let  us  be  liberal  after  the  example  of  our  great 
Creator  and  give  to  others  the  same  consideration 
that  he  gives  to  us. 
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There  is  no  need  to  pray  the  custodian  to  admit 
you  to  the  ear  of  an  image,  so  that  your  petitions  may 
be  heard  the  better.  God  is  near  you,  he  is  with  you, 
a  holy  spirit  resides  within,  as  our  constant  guardian. 
— Seneca 


The  Bukning  of  Rome. 

There  followed  a  dreadful  disaster,  whether  by 
chance  or  by  the  wicked  contrivance  of  the  prince 
(Nero)  is  not  determined,  for  both  are  asserted  by 
historians.  But  of  all  the  calamities  which  ever  befell 
this  city  from  the  rage  of  fire,  this  was  the  most  ter¬ 
rible.  It  broke  out  in  that  part  of  the  Circus  which 
is  near  to  mounts  Palatine  and  Ccelius,  where,  by 
reason  of  shops  in  which  were  kept  such  goods  as 
minister  food  to  fire,  the  moment  it  commenced  it 
acquired  strength,  and  being  accelerated  by  the  wind, 
it  spread  at  once  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Circus.  For  neither  were  the  houses  secured  by  en¬ 
closures,  nor  the  temples  environed  with  walls,  nor 
was  there  any  other  obstacle  to  intercept  its  progress ; 
but  the  flame,  spreading  every  way  impetuously,  in¬ 
vaded  first  the  lower  regions  of  the  city,  then  mounted 
to  the  higher ;  then  again  ravaging  the  lower,  it 
baffled  every  effort  to  extinguish  it. 

Add  to  this  the  wailings  of  terrified  women,  the 
infirm  condition  of  the  aged,  and  the  helplessness  of 
childhood;  such  as  strove  to  provide  for  themselves, 
and  those  who  labored  to  assist  others;  these  drag¬ 
ging  the  feeble,  those  waiting  for  them ;  some  hurrying, 
others  lingering;  altogether  created  a  scene  of  uni¬ 
versal  confusion  and  dismay.  While  they  looked  back 
upon  the  danger  in  their  rear,  they  often  found  them¬ 
selves  beset  before,  and  on  their  sides ;  or  if  they  had 
escaped  into  the  quarters  adjoining,  these  too  were 
already  seized  by  the  devouring  flames ;  even  the  parts 
which  they  believed  to  be  remote  and  exempt,  were 
found  to  be  in  the  same  distress. 
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At  last,  not  knowing  wliat  to  sliun  or  where  to  seek 
sanctuary,  they  crowded  the  streets,  and  lay  along  in 
the  open  fields.  Some,  from  the  loss  of  their  whole 
substance,  even  the  means  of  their  daily  substance, 
others,  from  affection  for  their  relatives  whom  they 
had  not  been  able  to  snatch  from  the  flames,  suffered 
themselves  to  perish  in  them,  though  they  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  escape.  Neither  dared  any  man  offer  to 
check  the  fire :  so  repeated  were  the  menaces  of  many 
who  forbade  to  extinguish  it ;  and  because  others 
openly  threw  fire-brands,  with  loud  declaration  “that 
they  had  one  who  authorized  them”;  whether  they  did 
it  that  they  might  plunder  with  less  restraint,  or  in 
consequence  of  orders  given. — Tacitus . 


PART  III. 

Medieval  Literatures. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Patristic  Literature. 

HE  story  of  Patristic  literature  is  the  story  of 
the  literature  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  in 
the  early  centuries  when  Christianity  was  mak- 
way  from  land  to  land.  In  those  years,  when 
the  foundations  were  being  laid  of  what  was  to  become 
so  mighty  and  far  extending  a  structure,  earnest  men, 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  religion,  traveled, 
wrote,  debated,  worked  in  various  ways,  and  their 
writings  form  what  we  call  the  writings  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  who  flourished  in  the  first  five  or  six  centuries. 
It  is  a  literature  naturally  not  very  interesting  to 
young  people,  for  it  deals  largely  with  what  is  called 
dogmas  and  doctrines,  and  forms  really  a  kind  of 
theology,  not  literature  proper.  However,  it  is  proper 
to  know  something  about  it,  the  names  of  the  most 
famous  Fathers,  and  the  spirit  of  these  writings  which 
still  are  studied  and  have  weight. 

ITS  BASIS  AND  EXTENT. 

The  New  Testament  is  in  reality  the  basis  upon 
which  Patristic  literature  rests.  The  early  Fathers 
strove  to  understand  and  interpret  the  Gospel  mes¬ 
sage,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  Church’s  practical 
needs  gave  rise  to  many  works  of  a  didactic  and 
homiletic  character — that  is  adapted  to  teach  the 
people  in  sermons  or  other  kinds  of  writing — together 
with  treatises  that  dealt  with  Church  government. 
These  matters  are  touched  upon  in  the  discussions  of 
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the  Fathers,  who  also  were  influenced  by  Jewish  de¬ 
votional  literature,  as  Doctor  Kruger  states  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Early  Christian  Literature,  and  a  Jewish  basis 
can  be  found  in  some  important  specimens.  This  is  to 
be  expected  because  the  Church  sprang  from  Judaism, 
to  which  its  earliest  representatives  belonged.  Then 
later  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  were  to  be  influenced 
by  discussions  and  debates  with  the  non-Christian 
world.  You  can  begin  to  realize  in  those  centuries  of 
intense  struggle,  when  followers  and  leaders  of  the 
new  faith  met  death  rather  than  abandon  their  con¬ 
victions,  and  when  civilization  was  to  mark  a  new 
era,  what  a  varied  literature  was  to  arise  in  defense 
of  the  church  and  in  enthusiastic  missionary  efforts 
to  advance  its  work  and  defeat  its  enemies. 

ITS  DIVISIONS. 

Patristic  literature,  which  includes  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Fathers,  a  term  which  grew  out  of  the  Oriental 
habit  of  calling  the  teacher  “father”  and  the  pupil 
“son,”  is  composed  of  the  writings  of  three  classes 
of  writers: 

1.  The  Apostolic  are  those  Christian  writers  who 
are  supposed  to  have  lived  at  the  same  time  as  one 
or  more  of  the  apostles,  about  120.  Five  names  are 
given  of  this  class,  whose  writings  are  still  preserved : 
Barnabas,  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
Hermas.  Of  the  works  attributed  to  these  men,  some 
are  of  doubtful  genuineness. 

2.  The  Ante-Nicene,  those  whose  works  date  be¬ 
fore  the  famous  Council  of  Nice,  325.  There  is  a  long 
list  in  this  class,  prominent  names  being  Justin 
Martyr,  Irenseus,  bishop  of  Lyons;  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  Origen,  Dionysius, 
Cyprian,  Gregory,  Lactantius. 

3.  Post-Nicene,  a  long  list  of  Fathers  who  wrote 
after  the  Council  of  Nice  and  embracing  some  illus¬ 
trious  names,  Eusebius,  Hilary,  Athanasius,  Basil, 
Ephraim  the  Syrian,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  two 
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Gregorys,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Augustus, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Boethius,  Bede.  John  of  Damas¬ 
cus,  who  closes  the  list,  died  about  750. 

SOME  FAMOUS  FATHERS. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  within  our  present  limits 
to  do  more  than  give  a  brief  glance  at  the  works  of 
the  greatest  of  these  Fathers,  which  as  before  stated 
belong  to  theology  rather  than  to  literature.  Of  them 
possibly  the  most  famous  is  St.  Augustine  (354-450), 
of  whom  a  prominent  writer  has  said:  “No  single 
name  has  ever  made  such  an  impression  upon  Chris¬ 
tian  thought.”  He  had  gone  to  Milan  to  teach  rhetoric 
when  he  heard  Ambrose  preaching,  and  moved  by  his 
eloquence  became  baptized  to  the  unfeigned  joy  of  his 
mother,  St.  Monica.  He  was  particularly  noted  for 
his  defense  of  Church  doctrines,  his  City  of  God  being 
his  strongest  work  in  that  field.  His  Confessions,  an 
account  of  his  moral  growth  and  how  he  was  enabled 
to  overcome  error  and  sin,  has  become  a  literary 
classic. 

St.  Jerome  or  Hieronymus  (340-420)  is  best  known 
for  his  work  as  Bible  translator.  His  Latin  version 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  called  the  Vulgate, 
common,  because  it  was  for  the  use  of  the  common 
people  who  understood  no  language  but  Latin.  His 
Bible,  adapted  as  a  standard  version  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  was  the  first  book  ever  put  to  press 
(1455).  St.  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  the 
last  of  the  four  great  Latin  Fathers,  was  a  very 
poetical  writer,  and  has  left,  besides  orations  and  let¬ 
ters,  religious  poems. 

Lactantius,  often  termed  the  Christian  Cicero 
(306-337),  was  noted  for  his  eloquence.  He  won  such 
fame  by  his  earliest  work,  a  poem  entitled  “The 
Banquet,”  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
Diocletian  instructor  in  rhetoric.  The  greatest  of  his 
surviving  works  is  Divine  Institutions.  Tertullian  of 
Carthage  (150-230)  wrote  many  practical  treatises  as 
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well  as  several  works  against  unbelievers.  Originally 
a  man  of  very  broad  knowledge,  after  bis  conversion 
be  despised  general  culture,  became  an  orator  of 
of  highest  rank,  a  master  of  languages,  and  one  of  the 
most  original  writers  of  bis  period.  In  bis  later  years 
be  joined  a  special  sect,  the  Montanists. 

Of  Origen  (186-254)  full  details  have  been  pre¬ 
served.  A  native  of  Alexandria,  of  Christian  parents, 
be  was  carefully  educated  and  soon  made  bis  influence 
felt.  He  carried  bis  enthusiasm  very  far,  becoming 
an  ascetic,  that  is,  one  who  gives  up  all  the  pleasures 
of  life.  He  founded  a  special  school  at  Caesarea;  be 
suffered  much  persecution  from  time  to  time,  and  after 
being  tortured  in  prison  be  died  at  Tyre.  He  wrote 
many  books — six  thousand  is  one  estimate — was  a 
gifted  scholar,  and  in  the  field  of  Biblical  textual 
criticism — that  is,  the  editing  of  an  accurate  text  of 
the  Bible — be  did  pioneer  work.  His  edition  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  called  the  Hexapla — being  arranged 
in  six  parallel  columns.  In  addition  be  wrote  com¬ 
ments  on  difficult  passages  in  the  Bible,  homilies  or 
sermons,  and  elaborate  commentaries,  besides  a  work 
against  Celsus,  in  defence  of  the  church,  and  other 
dogmatic  writings. 

An  earlier  writer  of  distinction  was  Justin  (100- 
162),  born  in  Syria  of  heathen  parents.  Becoming  a 
Christian,  he  taught  that  doctrine  and  met  his  death  as 
a  martyr  to  his  cause.  He  strove  to  bring  about  a 
kind  of  harmony  between  Christian  and  non-Christian 
culture  and  was  a  lovable  and  sympathetic  author. 
His  genuine  works  for  the  most  part  were  early  lost 
and  many  writings  are  called  by  his  name  which  can 
not  possibly  have  been  his. 

Known  for  his  church  history  is  Eusebius,  who  was 
bishop  of  Caesarea  in  315,  and  died  in  340.  He  was 
very  learned  and  his  works  were  carefully  prepared. 
His  church  history  in  ten  volumes,  is  of  great  value 
in  the  history  of  early  Christian  literature.  Famous 
among  the  Greek  Fathers  was  St.  Chrysostom  (350- 
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407).  He  was  “  golden-mouthed,  ’  ’  as  his  name  de¬ 
notes,  being  very  eloquent.  lie  wrote  many  homilies, 
letters,  and  commentaries.  Boethius,  born  about  475 
and  put  to  death  about  525,  studied  at  Rome  and 
Athens,  wrote  a  commentary  on  Aristotle,  filled  im¬ 
portant  offices  under  Theodoric  the  Goth,  was  falsely 
accused  of  treason  and  after  a  long  stay  in  prison  was 
executed.  It  was  while  condemned  to  death  he  wrote 
his  Latin  work  on  The  Consolations  of  Philosophy , 
which  has  been  translated  into  many  languages  and 
remains  one  of  the  classics  of  literature.  It  was 
rendered  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Alfred  the  Great,  into 
English  by  Chaucer.  It  abounds  in  lofty  sentiments. 

Apart  from  the  value  of  the  Church  Fathers  for 
the  study  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  they  throw 
a  full  light  on  the  conditions  of  their  times  and 
illustrate  their  faith,  courage,  and  character.  These 
works  are  absolutely  necessary  for  any  thorough  study 
of  the  rise  of  Christianity  and  church  usages.  They 
included  poets  as  well  as  preachers,  missionaries  as 
well  as  teachers,  scholars  and  men  of  affairs;  a  large 
part  of  their  writings  have  still  their  value  and 
message. 

SELECTIONS. 

A  Prayer. 

Before  the  ending  of  the  day, 

Creator  of  the  World,  we  pray 
That  with  Thy  wonted  favor,  Thou 
Wouldst  be  our  guard  and  keeper  now. 

From  all  ill  dreams  defend  our  sight, 

From  fears  and  terrors  of  the  night; 

Withhold  from  us  our  ghostly  foe, 

That  spot  of  sin  we  may  not  know. 

—  ■St.  Ambrose  (340-394). 


A  Confession  of  Theft. 

Thy  law  punishes  theft,  mid  a  law  written  in  the 
hearts  of  men  which  even  iniquity  itself  can  not  blot 
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out.  For  what  thief  is  willing  to  have  another  steal 
from  him?  For  even  he  that  is  rich  will  not  endure 
another  stealing  for  want.  Yet  I  had  a  mind  to  com¬ 
mit  theft  and  I  committed  it,  not  for  want  or  need,  but 
loathing  to  be  honest  and  longing  to  sin;  for  I  stole 
that  of  which  I  had  plenty  and  much  better.  Neither 
was  I  fond  of  enjoying  the  things  which  I  stole,  but 
only  fond  of  the  theft  and  the  sin. 

There  was  a  pear  tree  near  our  vineyard,  loaded 
with  fruit,  which  were  neither  tempting  for  their 
beauty  nor  their  taste.  To  shake  off  and  carry  away 
the  fruit  of  this  tree,  a  company  of  wicked  youths  of 
us  went  late  at  night,  having,  according  to  a  vicious 
custom,  been  playing  till  then  in  the  yards ;  and  thence 
we  carried  great  loads,  not  for  our  eating,  but  even 
to  be  cast  to  the  hogs;  and  if  we  tasted  any  of  them 
the  only  pleasure  therein  was,  because  we  were  doing 
what  we  should  not  do. 

Behold  my  heart,  0  my  God,  behold  my  heart,  of 
which  thou  hast  had  pity  when  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  bottomless  pit.  Behold,  let  my  heart  tell  thee  what 
it  was  I  then  sought.  That  I  might  even  be  wicked  with¬ 
out  cause,  and  have  nothing  to  tempt  me  to  evil,  but 
the  ugly  evil  itself.  And  this  I  loved,  I  loved  to  perish, 
I  loved  to  be  faulty;  not  the  thing  in  which  I  was 
faulty,  but  the  very  faultiness  I  loved.  Oh !  filthy  soul, 
and  falling  from  thy  firmament  to  its  utter  ruin ;  affect¬ 
ing  not  something  disgraceful,  but  disgrace  itself. 

— St.  Augustine. 

N.  B. — After  his  return  to  Africa,  he  made  ample 
restitution  for  those  pears  he  had  stolen. 

The  Everlasting  House. 

Whoever  prudently  desires  to  build  an  everlasting 
house,  and  firmly  wills  that  it  be  not  thrown  down  by 
the  blasts  of  the  roaring  wind  and  ventures  not  to 
despise  the  sea  threatening  with  waves,  let  him  avoid 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain  and  thirsty  sands.  The 
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former  tlie  forward  wind  drives  against  with  all  his 
might,  the  latter,  dissolving,  refuse  to  sustain  the 
pendulous  mass.  Avoiding  the  dangerous  portion  of 
a  luxurious  residence,  remember  for  stability  to  fix 
thy  house  on  the  humble  rock.  Though  the  wind 
mingling  the  sea  with  ruins  should  roar  like  thunder, 
thou,  happily  hidden  in  the  strength  of  a  quiet  ram¬ 
part,  shalt  live  thy  life  serenely  and  laugh  at  the  wrath 
of  the  sky. 

r — Boethius . 


CHAPTER  XXL 


Jewish  Literature. 

CHARACTER  AND  SCOPE. 

U  have  already  been  told  about  Hebrew  litera- 
ire — the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  its 
rose  and  poetry.  Now  this  is  only  the  first 
chapter  in  the  story  of  the  literature  of  the  Jewish 
people.  That  is  one  of  the  many  contrasts  they  show 
to  the  ancient  races  which  brought  forth  one  by  one 
their  Scriptures,  and  have  passed  away.  The  Hebrew 
Bible  is  not  the  end  but  only  the  beginning  of  Jewish 
literature,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  its  study  and 
the  lines  of  knowledge  that  sprang  therefrom  that  the 
Jews  retain  their  identity  and  vitality  today.  Does 
not  that  seem  strange  to  you?  But  only  because  the 
history  of  the  Jews  after  Bible  times  is  not  taught 
in  schools  or  colleges. 

Jewish  literature,  then,  is  the  literature  which  the 
Jews  have  written  in  the  centuries  since  the  Fall  of 
Jerusalem  under  Titus;  for  convenience  and  because 
the  most  varied  part  was  written  or  interpreted  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  is  classified  under  mediaeval.  It  is 
essentially,  however,  a  continuous  literature  and  can 
just  as  well  be  called  modern.  Nor  is  this  literature 
heavy  and  solemn  throughout,  and  simply  theological ; 
it  includes  prose  and  poetry,  science  and  history, 
humor  and  philosophy.  It  takes  color  from  every  age 
and  clime — the  very  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  instead  of 
destroying  them,  or  making  them  like  wandering 
gypsies,  gave  them  freshness  and  strength  and 
broadened  their  views,  as  they  shared  in  the  currents 
and  inspirations  of  each  age.  You  always  grow 
stronger  by  the  obstacles  you  surmount,  and  thus  often 
the  persecutor  is  our  best  friend. 
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EARLY  RABBINICAL  ERA. 

What,  then,  is  Jewish  literature?  What  are  its 
elements  and  epochs?  You  can  compare  it  to  a  very 
stately  building.  Its  foundation  is  the  Old  Testament; 
upon  that  the  entire  structure  is  reared,  although  the 
subject  matter  from  story  to  story  is  varied  and  in¬ 
cludes  many  lines  of  thought.  You  might  think  that 
after  the  harsh  and  agonizing  experiences  the  people 
had  to  endure  when  the  Roman  ploughshare  passed 
over  Jerusalem,  and  suffering  and  exile  confronted 
them,  that  they  would  have  lost  courage  and  given  ivp 
the  struggle.  But  the  Jewish  soldiers  who  fought 
against  the  Romans  now  were  to  become  students  and 
their  swords  were  to  be  changed  to  books,  their  camps 
to  schools. 

Even  before  the  Romans  triumphed,  a  new  litera¬ 
ture  was  springing  up,  when  Ezra  returned  with  the 
people  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.  With  the 
changes  that  were  occurring,  almost  a  new  language 
and  certainly  new  conditions,  the  earliest  rabbinical 
era  began,  as  the  scribes,  with  their  successors,  set 
about  their  task  to  deepen  the  study  of  the  law  and 
the  tradition  in  all  their  minute  branches.  For  a  time 
this  era  ran  parallel  witli  the  beginnings  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  literature  in  which  one  can  see  reflected  some 
parables  of  the  rabbis  and  customs  of  their  day.  Now 
arose  the  Mishna,  from  a  root  meaning  “repetition,” 
which  was  a  code  of  decisions  on  the  law,  and  later 
its  supplement  or  commentary  the  Gemara,  “addi¬ 
tion,”  which  together  form  the  Talmud  “learning.” 

WHAT  IS  THE  TALMUD  ? 

As  the  people  spread  through  Palestine,  Babylonia, 
Asia  Minor,  etc.,  the  need  of  an  authoritative  code  be¬ 
came  urgent.  Schools  of  the  rabbis  were  founded,  and 
out  of  their  debates  and  discussions  the  Talmud  grew. 
It  is  in  reality  a  legal  digest,  a  concise  compilation,  in 
which  the  traditions  of  the  synagogue  are  shown  from 
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many  diverse  points  of  views.  Just  think  what  it  con¬ 
tains:  abstract  law  principles,  legends  often  of  great 
beauty,  history,  philosophy,  medicine,  science,  etc. 
Then  it  is  not  one  man’s  book,  but  the  work  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  sages  stretching  over  seven  hundred  years — 
from  about  the  second  century  before  to  the  fifth 
century  after  the  common  era.  It  is  thus  a  unique 
work  in  twelve  volumes,  properly  arranged,  and  con¬ 
tinues  the  basis  of  an  immense  literature. 

JEWISH  HELLENIC  CULTURE. 

Just  as  foreign  influences  were  producing  a  new 
era  in  Palestine,  the  Jewish  Hellenic  epoch  flourished 
in  Alexandria.  You  can  read  the  part  Alexandria 
played  in  the  story  of  Greek  literature,  and  when  the 
Septuagint  or  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  made,  the  city  became  a  kind  of  Jewish  intellectual 
center.  There  flourished  men  like  Philo,  Aristeas, 
Aristobulus,  Ezekielos,  Eupolemos,  philosophers, 
dramatists,  historians,  while  the  Basilika,  the  greatest 
synagogue  in  antiquity  and  of  wonderful  splendor, 
attracted  thousands  of  worshipers.  Although  it  was 
destroyed  in  a  popular  outbreak  and  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  was  dispersed,  the  influence  of  Philo  was  long 
to  survive,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  Church 
Fathers  that  his  works  were  preserved. 

THE  MIDRASH. 

Side  by  side  with  the  literature  of  the  Talmud 
there  developed  the  literature  of  the  Midrash ,  vast  in 
extent  and  distinctive  in  character.  It  means  literally 
to  explain  or  interpret.  It  is  really  a  series  of  homilies, 
and  proves  the  early  familiarity  of  the  rabbis  with 
the  art  of  preaching.  Of  course,  they  were  not 
preachers  in  the  sense  of  salaried  clergymen,  for  they 
made  their  living  as  workmen — shoemakers,  saddlers, 
tentmakers,  weavers,  dyers,  etc.  But  so  widespread 
was  learning  that  many  were  able  to  preach  to  the 
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people  on  Sabbaths  and  holy  days,  and  for  this  ser¬ 
vice  there  was  no  thought  of  payment.  Now  the  Mid- 
rasli  extended  over  practically  the  entire  Old  Testa¬ 
ment;  it  is  part  parable,  part  ethics,  now  revealing 
exquisite  poetic  beauty  and  now  deep  moral  insight. 
It  is  commentary  and  illustration,  often  fantastic  and 
strained,  yet  the  wildest  statement  can  be  made  to 
yield  some  truth.  Often  the  rabbis  were  obliged  by 
political  conditions  to  write  in  a  figurative  way,  which 
the  people  alone  understood.  Thus  Talmud  and  Mid¬ 
rash  contain  cryptograms — that  is,  passages  which  re¬ 
quire  to  be  deciphered  or  whose  meaning,  while  clear 
to  the  student,  is  hidden  apparently.  These  Midrashim 
date  from  about  700,  not  long  after  the  Talmud  closed. 

THE  SPANISH-ARABIC  PERIOD. 

A  new  epoch  arose,  as  the  Jews  seized  hold  of 
Arabic  culture  and  did  their  share  to  introduce  the 
learning  of  the  Orient  to  the  Occident.  A  host  of 
scholars  appeared  in  theology,  ethics,  medicine,  astron¬ 
omy,  or  as  translators.  In  philosophy,  works  of  per¬ 
manent  value  were  produced,  following  the  lead  of 
the  Arab  schools.  When  Spain  came  under  the  rule 
of  the  Caliphs,  a  golden  age  of  Jewish  literature 
dawned,  with  names  like  Gebirol,  Judah  Hallevi,  Moses 
Ibn  Ezra,  and  Alcharisi.  Of  course,  the  models  were 
Arabic,  but  the  spirit  was  Jewish  to  the  core  and 
their  poems  have  become  classic.  Nor  were  the 
themes  always  religious — there  were  satires,  fables, 
romance  as  well.  Santob  de  Carrion  and  Suskind  von 
Trimberg  were  Spanish  songster  and  German  minne¬ 
singer  respectively,  while  Immanuel  ben  Solomon  of 
Rome,  a  friend  of  Dante,  wrote  a  travesty  of  the 
Divina  Commedia.  A  name  from  the  philosophers  of 
the  period  has  still  weight — Maimonides,  whose 
Guide  to  the  Perplexed  had  its  influence  on  Spinoza. 
Many  of  the  mediaeval  scholars  of  eminence  were  in¬ 
debted  to  Jewish  thinkers.  In  the  same  era  was  a 
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long  list  of  illustrious  Biblical  commentators,  like 
Rasbi  in  France,  and  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra  in  Spain. 
One  can  include,  too,  in  this  period  some  chroniclers 
and  travelers. 


AGE  OF  DECLINE. 

With  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
Spanish-Arabic  period  ended  in  exile  or  death  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  Jews  of  Spain,  an  epoch  of 
decline  followed,  relieved  here  and  there  by  some 
eminent  names  and  lasting  for  fully  three  centuries. 
The  art  of  printing,  the  dawn  of  humanism  or  the 
modern  era  of  learning,  and  the  Reformation  meant 
much  for  Jewish  literature.  Now,  too,  flourished  the 
mystical  theories  of  the  Cabala,  whose  origin  centuries 
earlier  is  hard  to  be  traced  definitely.  It  is  a  blend  of 
Persian,  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Christian  fancies  about 
the  Creator,  the  creation,  and  the  origin  and  destiny 
of  mankind.  One  literary  work  merits  special  men¬ 
tion — Penini’s  Contemplation  of  the  World,  which  in 
German  translation  was  praised  by  Lessing  and 
Goethe. 

Further  writers  worthy  of  mention  are  Crescas  and 
Albo,  philosophers;  Isaac  Abarbanel,  Biblical  com¬ 
mentator  ;  Abraham  Zacuto,  literary  historian  and 
astronomer;  Nagara,  a  versatile  poet.  Italy  became 
prominent  in  Jewish  learning,  with  Elias  Levita  and 
Elias  del  Medigo  among  the  leaders.  Joseph  Cohen 
writes  The  Vale  of  Tears ,  a  chronicle  of  troublous 
times ;  Deborah  Ascarelli  and  Sara  Copia  Sullam  head 
the  list  of  literary  Jewesses.  Other  Italian  Jewish 
authors  were  Azariah  de  Rossi,  whose  researches  are 
still  of  value,  Leo  de  Modena,  Asariah  Figo,  Moses 
Chaim  Luzzatto,  the  mystic  and  poet,  who  wrote 
Hebrew  with  rare  beauty  and  ease.  Some  other  names 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries  could 
be  given,  from  Poland,  Holland,  and  Germany,  with 
such  celebrities  as  Spinoza  and  Manasseh  ben  Israel— 
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the  latter  prevailed  upon  Oliver  Cromwell  to  revoke 
the  edict  of  banishment  against  the  Jews  of  England 
which  had  been  in  force  for  nearly  five  hundred  years. 

THE  ERA  OF  MENDELSSOHN  AND  TODAY. 

It  remains  to  glance  briefly  at  the  latest,  although 
not  the  last  period  in  Jewish  literature.  With  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  ghetto  in  Central  Europe 
and  the  spread  of  more  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
a  new  era  dawned.  Apart  from  a  revival  in  Hebrew 
literature,  fostered  by  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  his  co¬ 
workers,  there  appeared  a  German  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  identified  with  the  name  of  Men¬ 
delssohn,  the  grandfather  of  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,  the  composer,  followed  by  a  revival  in  the 
world  of  German  thought.  Zunz,  Rapoport,  Graetz, 
Frankel,  Geiger,  Luzzatto,  Steinschneider,  the  Deren- 
bourgs,  Neubauer,  Schecliter,  are  some  of  the  men 
who  are  associated  with  the  study  of  Jewish  litera¬ 
ture  in  various  lines  of  research.  In  other  depart¬ 
ments,  poetry,  philosophy,  science,  fiction,  are  authors 
like  Mosenthal,  L.  A.  Frankl,  L.  Komper,  K.  E.  Fran- 
zos,  August  Bernstein,  Moritz  Steinthal,  H.  Steinthal, 
with  Heine,  Berthold  Auerbach,  Max  Ring,  Ludwig 
Fulda  to  be  added  to  a  list  of  writers  which,  if  it 
were  to  be  increased  by  the  names  of  dramatists, 
artists,  musicians,  would  have  the  appearance  of  a 
catalogue. 


THE  RUSSIAN  SCHOOL. 

A  noble  development  was  witnessed  in  Russia,  de¬ 
spite  unfavorable  political  conditions,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  has  continued  ever 
since,  chiefly  in  that  land.  Hebrew  was  again  actively 
cultivated  in  prose  and  verse.  Giinzberg,  the  Leben- 
sohns,  Kalman  Schulman,  Abraham  Mapu  (who 
created  the  Hebrew  novel),  Leon  Gordon,  with  jour¬ 
nalists  like  Zederbaum,  Slonimsky,  and  a  long  list  of 
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younger  men,  show  how  adaptable  is  Hebrew  as  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  poetic  and  philosophic  thought.  It  will  sur¬ 
prise  you  to  learn  that  Eugene  Sue’s  The  Mysteries  of 
Paris ,  plays  of  Shakespeare,  poems  of  Schiller  and 
Goethe,  and  choice  selections  from  Longfellow,  Mark 
Twain,  Zola,  and  De  Maupassant,  have  appeared  in 
classic  Hebrew,  that  is,  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  of  course,  with  occasional  new  terms  made  nec¬ 
essary  by  modern  phrases. 

A  CONTINUOUS  LITERATURE. 

Now  has  it  not  been  made  clear  that,  far  from 
being  a  dead  literature,  the  Hebrew  in  its  different 
eras  of  development  is  a  continuous  development, 
however  distant  the  period  of  the  scribes  to  the 
revival  today  in  Europe  and  America?  This  litera¬ 
ture  adopts  all  languages — Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Greek, 
Rabbinic,  Arabic,  Spanish,  Italian,  every  modern 
tongue.  It  is  found  in  popular  jargons  and  reached 
a  special  development  in  Yiddish  or  Jewish-German, 
a  history  of  which  has  been  written  in  English  by 
Prof.  Leo  Wiener,  of  Harvard.  It  is  thus  a  kind  of 
contradiction — it  is  old  and  young,  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern,  dead  and  living,  something  like  the  people  with 
which  it  is  associated,  whose  history  is  also  continuous 
and  who  are  both  ancient  and  modern. 

SELECTIONS. 

Doing  Right  for  Right’s  Sake. 

Great  was  the  alarm  in  Rome,  for  the  Empress 
had  lost  her  costly  diadem.  They  searched  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  but  in  vain,  and  at  last  it  was  proclaimed 
in  the  city :  4  ‘  The  Empress  has  lost  a  priceless  diadem. 
The  finder  who  restores  it  within  thirty  days  shall  be 
amply  rewarded.  But  the  one  who  delays  and  brings 
it  after  thirty  days,  shall  lose  his  head.” 

The  people  of  Rome  in  those  days  were  of  all  races 
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and  climes,  and  among  them  was  a  rabbi  who  loved 
goodness  and  peace.  One  moonlight  evening,  while 
strolling  np  and  down  in  busy  thought,  he  saw  the 
diadem  sparkling  at  his  feet.  He  seized  it,  took  it 
to  his  dwelling,  guarded  it  carefully  until  the  thirty 
days  had  expired  when  he  resolved  to  return  it  to  the 
Empress. 

He  went  to  the  palace,  and  undismayed  at  sight 
of  long  lines  of  soldiers,  asked  to  see  the  Empress. 
His  request  was  granted. 

“What  dost  tliou  mean  by  this?”  she  inquired 
when  he  told  her  his  story  and  gave  her  the  diadem. 
“Why  didst  thou  delay  until  this  hour?  Dost  thou 
know  the  penalty?  Thy  head  must  be  forfeited.” 

“I  delayed  until  now,”  he  answered  calmly,  “so 
that  thou  mightst  know  that  I  return  thy  diadem,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  still  less  out  of  fear  of 
punishment,  but  solely  not  to  withhold  from  another 
the  property  which  belongs  to  him.” 

“Blessed  by  thy  God!”  she  replied,  and  dismissed 
the  rabbi  without  further  reproof;  for  had  he  not 
done  right  for  right’s  sake? 

— Adapted  from  Isaacs ’  Stories  from  the  Rabbis. 

Good  Deeds. 

A  man  has  three  kinds  of  friends — his  children,  his 
wealth,  his  good  deeds.  When  death  approaches  man 
calls  his  children  to  his  bedside  and  exclaims:  “Oh, 
can  you  not  ease  my  sufferings  and  save  me  from 
the  pangs  of  death?”  And  the  sorrowing  children 
reply:  “Thou  knowest,  dear  father,  that  nothing  can 
prevail  against  the  day  of  death,  neither  children  nor 
relations  nor  friends  can  redeem  man  from  death.  For 
has  not  the  Divine  word  gone  forth  (Daniel  XII,  13), 
‘Go,  sleep  in  peace  and  prepare  thyself  for  the  day  of 
judgment.’  ” 

Then  the  dying  man  thinks  of  his  wealth  and  calls 
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upon  it  for  help.  And  his  wealth  replies :  ‘  ‘  Gold  and 
jewels  are  powerless  in  the  hour  of  God’s  anger,”  as 
the  divine  word  has  stated  (Proverbs,  XI,  4).  At  this 
the  man  summons  his  good  deeds  and  begs  them  to 
save  him,  not  to  desert  him,  but  to  go  with  him  on  his 
last  long  journey. 

“ Depart  in  peace,”  his  good  deeds  reply.  “Even 
before  you  reach  the  place  of  judgment  we  will  have 
already  arrived  there,  as  stated  in  Isaiah,  LVIII,  8, 
‘  Thy  virtue  precedes  thee  on  the  way,  even  till 
heavenly  bliss  receives  thee.’  ” 

— From  the  Midrash. 

Meditations. 

Forget  thy  anguish 
Vexed  heart  again. 

Why  should ’st  thou  languish 
With  earthly  pain? 

The  husk  shall  slumber, 

Bedded  in  clay, 

Silent  and  sombre, 

Oblivion’s  prey. 

But,  Spirit  immortal, 

Thou  at  Death’s  portal 
Tremblest  with  fear. 

If  he  caress  thee 
Curse  thee  or  bless  thee, 

Thou  must  draw  near, 

From  him  the  worth  of  thy  works  to  hear. 

Why  full  of  terror, 

Compassed  with  error, 

Trouble  thy  heart 
For  thy  mortal  part? 

The  soul  flies  home — 

The  corpse  is  dumb. 

Of  all  thou  didst  have 
Follows  naugnt  to  the  grave. 

Thou  fliest  thy  nest 

Swift  as  a  bird  to  thy  place  of  rest. 

Life  is  a  vine  branch, 

A  vintager  Death. 

He  threatens  and  lowers 
More  near  with  each  breath, 

Then  hasten,  arise! 

Seek  God,  oh  my  soul! 
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For  time  quickly  flies — 

Still  far  is  the  goal. 

Vain  heart  praying  dumbly 
Learn  to  prize  humbly 
The  meanest  of  fare, 

Forget  all  thy  sorrow — 

Behold,  death  is  there. 

Gebirol  (i translated  by  Emma  Lazarus). 

Gems  From  Alcharisi  (Twelfth  to  Thirteenth 

Century.) 

GRAY  HAIR. 

Oh,  look!  The  ravens  black 
Which  tarried  on  my  head 
A  nest  they  seek  within  my  heart 
And  from  above  have  fled. 

TEARS  OF  LOVE. 

Tears,  O  traitorous  tears, 

Why  did  you  reveal 
What  deep  within  my  heart, 

I  strove  so  to  conceal? 

My  heart  it  needeth  not  to  say 
Although  my  gushing  tears  display. 

TO  DECEITFUL  FRIENDS. 

How  sweet  they  talk,  those  loving  friends, 

How  smooth  tongues  can  deceive! 

So  swift  to  serve,  so  gracious  kind, 

If  one  could  but  believe 
Their  words  of  pleasing  flattery. 

But  soon,  too  soon,  I  find  the  lie. 

Despite  their  trickery  you  can  trace 
The  falsehood  written  on  their  face. 

SONG  OF  THE  OPPRESSED. 

Yea,  with  my  whole  heart,  and  with  all  my  might, 

Lord,  I  have  loved  thee!  Openly  apart, 

Thy  Name  is  with  thee;  shall  I  go  alone? 

He  is  my  love;  shall  I  dwell  solitary? 

He  is  my  lamp;  how  shall  my  light  be  quenched? 

How  shall  I  halt  and  He  a  staff  for  me? 

Men  have  despised  me,  knowing  not  that  strain 
For  thy  Name’s  glory  is  my  glorious  pride. 

Fount  of  my  life!  I  bless  thee  while  I  live, 

And  sing  my  song  to  thee  while  being  is  mine! 

Judah  Hallevi ,  1086-1140  {translated  by  Nina  Dams) 
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Thoughts  from  the  Talmud. 

Teach  tliy  tongue  to  say,  “I  do  not  know.” 

The  world  is  saved  by  the  breath  of  school  children. 

Youth  is  a  garland  of  roses;  age  is  a  crown  of 
thorns. 

Even  when  the  gates  of  heaven  are  shut  to  prayer, 
they  are  open  to  tears. 

If  a  word  spoken  in  its  time  is  worth  a  piece  of 
money,  silence  in  its  time  is  worth  two. 

Men  should  be  careful  lest  they  cause  women  to 
weep,  for  God  counts  their  tears. 

When  the  thief  has  no  chance  to  steal,  he  deems 
himself  an  honest  man. 

Get  your  living  by  skinning  carcasses  in  the  street, 
if  you  can  not  otherwise,  and  say  not,  “I  am  a  great 
man,  this  work  would  not  befit  my  dignity.”  Not  the 
place  honors  the  man,  but  the  man  the  place. 

When  the  righteous  dies,  it  is  the  earth  that  loses. 
The  lost  jewel  will  always  be  a  jewel ;  but  the  possessor 
who  has  lost  it — well  may  he  weep. 

Four  shall  not  enter  Paradise:  the  scoffer,  the  liar, 
the  hypocrite  and  the  slanderer.  To  slander  is  to 
murder. 

Life  is  a  passing  shadow,  says  the  Scripture.  Is 
it  the  shadow  of  a  tower,  of  a  tree?  A  shadow  that 
prevails  for  a  while?  No,  it  is  the  shadow  of  a  bird 
in  his  flight;  away  flies  the  bird,  and  there  is  neither 
bird  nor  shadow. 

The  day  is  short  and  the  work  is  great.  It  is  not 
incumbent  upon  thee  to  complete  the  work:  but  thou 
must  not  therefore  cease  from  it.  If  thou  hast  worked 
much,  great  shall  be  thy  reward;  for  the  Master  who 
employed  thee  is  faithful  in  his  payment.  But  know 
that  the  true  reward  is  not  of  this  world. 

Love  your  wife  like  yourself,  honor  her  more  than 
yourself.  Whoso  lives  unmarried,  lives  without  joy, 
without  comfort,  without  blessing.  He  who  forsakes 
the  love  of  his  youth,  God's  altar  weeps  for  him.  It 
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is  woman  alone  through  whom  God’s  blessings  are 
vouchsafed  to  a  house.  She  teaches  the  children, 
speeds  the  husband  to  the  place  of  worship,  welcomes 
him  when  he  returns,  keeps  the  house  godly  and  pure, 
and  God’s  blessings  rest  upon  all  these  things.  He 
who  marries  for  money,  his  children  shall  be  a  curse 
to  him. 


■Emanuel  Deutsch. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Arabic  Literature. 


LANGUAGE  AND  PEOPLE. 

MONG  the  languages  of  the  Semitic  family — 
yon  have  already  been  told  the  various  tongues 
which  belong  to  the  group — the  Hebrew,  Phoeni¬ 
cian,  Assyrian,  etc. — the  Arabic  forms  in  many  respects 
a  leading  role.  It  has  two  chief  dialects :  the  northern, 
the  general  tongue  of  the  Arab  and  best  represented 
in  a  very  rich  and  comprehensive  literature;  and  the 
southern,  included  in  a  number  of  branches,  like  the 
Ethiopian.  It  is  an  important  part  of  many  languages 
of  the  Orient,  its  alphabet,  with  a  few  changes,  being 
early  adopted  by  the  Persians  and  Turks.  The  char¬ 
acters  were  originally  introduced  at  an  early  era  from 
Syria.  The  language  is  very  rich  and  flexible,  its 
vocabulary  extensive,  and  it  adapts  itself  to  the  wants 
of  a  race  that  long  was  in  the  van  of  civilization  and 
whose  literature  in  certain  lines  is  still  unsurpassed. 

Legend,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the 
Orient,  traces  the  origin  of  the  Arabs  to  Joktan,  of  the 
family  of  Shem,  one  of  whose  sons,  Jarob,  settled  in 
Yemen.  From  him  Arabia  derived  its  name.  The 
offspring  of  another  son  became  father  of  the  Arab 
people  who,  whether  in  cities  or  as  herdsmen  or  as 
wandering  tribes,  warred  against  numerous  foes,  with 
varying  success.  On  the  decline  of  Rome,  in  the  fifth 
century,  they  rose  to  prominence,  and  when  Moham¬ 
med  appeared  began  a  new  epoch  with  a  vast  empire. 
In  Asia,  their  mastery  continued  until  1258,  with  the 
fall  of  Bagdad;  in  North  Africa  and  the  southwest  of 
Europe  they  maintained  their  influence  until  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Moors  were  driven 
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from  Spain.  For  nearly  a  thousand  years,  the 
Arabs  gave  their  art,  science,  and  literature  to  en¬ 
rich  mankind.  Their  cities  were  famous  for  learning 
and  luxury  at  an  era  when  London  and  Paris  were 
insignificant  places. 

Their  literature  may  be  divided  into  two  parts: 
before  and  after  the  age  of  Mohammed. 

HOW  ARAB  POETRY  BEGAN. 

Details  of  literary  beginnings  are  very  scanty.  In 
fact,  as  the  Arab  race  was  largely  a  wandering  one — 
nomad  people — what  we  call  literature  could  hardly 
have  been  cultivated  by  them  before  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury.  Before  that  date,  however,  poetry  flourished, 
originating  in  the  desert  in  a  peculiar  way,  according 
to  Huart. 

As  the  caravan  swung  across  the  trackless  wastes, 
the  Arab  was  early  taught  to  sing  rhymes,  just  like 
the  sailor  who  eases  his  work  by  weird  chanting.  The 
camels,  the  rider  noticed,  would  raise  their  heads  and 
quicken  their  pace,  as  he  hurried  his  recital.  The 
animaPs  “four  heavy  steps  gave  the  meter,  and  the 
alternations  of  long  and  short  syllables  in  the  spoken 
language  the  successive  pulsations  of  the  said  meter.” 
:Thus  arose  the  spontaneous  song  of  the  caravan,  for 
which  in  later  days  scholars  were  to  assign  formal 
rules. 

Is  that  not  a  rather  pleasant  picture,  to  fancy  the 
Arab  singing  his  way  along  his  weary  journey!  Of 
course,  the  fancies  that  came  to  him  were  few,  there 
was  the  forsaken  camp,  the  face  of  some  dear  one,  the 
memories  of  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  foe.  Often,  too, 
when  they  reached  a  spring,  they  would  burst  forth  in 
joyous  song.  In  their  desire  to  get  the  best  of  the 
enemy,  who  stole  their  camels  or  wrecked  their  camps, 
they  would  invoke  the  power  of  the  mischievous  Jinns 
or  spirits  to  avenge  their  wrongs  and  repeat  biting 
verse  or  stinging  satire,  the  older  poets  or  sages  urging 
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them  on  with  sharp  invectives.  Hence  arose  the  earliest 
Arab  poetry  of  the  desert  poets,  that  of  Hija  or  satire. 
Other  forms  were  of  later  growth,  as  town  life,  music, 
and  the  dance,  exerted  a  stronger  influence. 

THE  EARLY  POETS. 

As  culture  widened  and  deepened  even  in  those 
times,  the  poets  began  to  rise  above  the  Bedouin  or 
nomad  stage,  and  gradually  attained  a  higher  char¬ 
acter.  They  did  not  forget  their  abandoned  homes 
or  their  faithful  camels,  but  life  and  nature  were  to 
assert  their  influence.  Courage,  love,  honor  became 
subjects  of  their  poems.  Poetical  tournaments  arose 
at  Mecca,  the  market,  and  elsewhere,  which  developed 
their  skill. 

The  most  ancient  poems  of  the  pre-Islamic  era,  that 
is  the  period  before  Mohammed,  whose  religion  is 
called  Islam,  denoting  submission,  is  the  collection  of 
the  Mu’allaqat,  or  “the  suspended,”  an  allusion  to 
their  worth,  like  a  necklace  suspended  about  the  neck. 
They  were  written  by  seven  poets,  Antar,  Tarafa,  and 
others,  the  most  illustrious  being  Imru’u’l  Qais,  whose 
history  is  of  special  interest.  He  was  a  prince  of  a 
southern  race,  and  was  forced  by  his  stern  father  to 
become  shepherd  of  his  flocks.  The  king  lost  his  life 
in  a  revolt,  and  the  son,  who  was  a  poet,  sought  to 
recover  the  throne  but  in  vain,  living  a  life  of  romance 
and  adventure.  For  a  time  he  sought  refuge  at  the 
castle  of  Ablaq,  with  Samuel,  a  Jewish  prince. 

He  was  now  told  that  Emperor  Justinian — it  was 
about  530 — would  grant  him  a  favor  and  he  journeyed 
to  Constantinople  expecting  some  important  post.  He 
was  appointed  patriarch  of  Palestine,  and  on  his  way 
back  to  the  desert  was  poisoned  by  the  Emperor’s 
order.  He  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  was  held 
by  Mohammed  as  the  best  of  all  poets.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  the  first  to  make  fixed  rules  for  poetry. 

Besides  these  seven  poets  are  the  Divans  (col- 
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lections  of  poems  arranged  according  to  the  alphabet¬ 
ical  order  of  the  rhymes),  the  Hamasa,  a  group  of 
war  songs,  which  Riickert  has  put  into  German ;  and 
above  all  the  Booh  of  Songs ,  published  in  twenty  vol¬ 
umes  with  an  additional  one  more  recently  discovered. 
This  is  a  source-book  for  the  period  now  being  con¬ 
sidered.  There  were  other  poets,  fragments  of  whose 
writings  are  preserved,  some  being  Jewish  and 
Christian  versifiers.  No  prose  work  has  come  down 
to  us. 

THE  KORAN. 

In  622  Mohammed,  fuller  details  of  whose  life  you 
will  be  told  elsewhere,  appeared  at  Mecca  as  herald 
of  a  new  religion.  In  two  decades  he  and  his  faith  had 
overrun  all  Arabia,  extending  over  Syria  and  Egypt, 
and  by  mastering  Persia  had  managed  to  approach  the 
borders  of  India  and  the  Caucasus,  with  western 
Africa,  all  Spain  and  southern  Italy.  In  a  century  this 
religion  was  to  erect  a  new  structure  on  the  ruins  of 
Roman  and  Indian  civilization  and  usher  in  a  new 
intellectual  age. 

Born  of  a  poor  family  of  little  repute,  Mohammed 
began  his  life  by  traveling  with  caravans  from  Mecca 
into  Syria  and  acquired  a  fortune  by  marrying 
Khadija.  On  Arabian  soil,  besides  Judaism  and 
Christianity  were  two  religious  sects,  to  one  of  which 
he  belonged — the  Hanifs,  haters  of  idolatry  and  be¬ 
lievers  in  one  God.  Both  these  sects  prepared  the 
way  for  his  success,  and  when  the  Koran  was  finally 
edited,  it  found  a  people  enthusiastic  in  the  faith  and 
ready  to  sacrifice  for  it  their  lives. 

The  Koran  means  reading.  It  is  composed  of  chap¬ 
ters,  or  suras,  a  Hebrew  term  meaning  a  row  of  stones 
in  a  wall,  hence  a  line  of  writing.  Mohammed  claimed 
that  these  were  revealed  to  him  in  fragments  or  small 
verses  at  a  time,  which  a  secretary  would  write  down 
at  his  dictation.  The  style  is  that  of  rhymed  prose. 
When  he  lived,  his  followers  would  trust  their  mem- 
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ories  to  retain  bis  precious  words.  Later  some  would 
trace  them  in  ancient  characters  on  palm-leaves, 
tanned  hides,  or  dry  bones.  After  his  death,  the  first 
Caliph,  Abu  Bekr,  ordered  the  scattered  texts  to  be 
gathered  together  into  one  volume,  the  chapters  being 
arranged  according  to  their  length. 

The  chapters  of  the  Koran,  which  are  not  uniform 
in  style,  fall  into  two  classes,  those  produced  at  Mecca, 
when  Mohammed  was  preaching  his  doctrines,  or  at 
Medina  after  the  Hegira,  his  flight  from  Mecca.  In 
the  former  he  exhorts  his  hearers  to  worship  the  living 
God,  bidding  them  believe  the  evidence  of  such  signs 
as  nature’s  wonders,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and 
warning  as  to  the  results  of  unbelief.  The  second  part 
is  more  explanatory,  giving  his  religious  and  civil  code, 
rewards  and  punishments,  with  constant  repetitions  so 
that  the  simple  can  understand.  There  is  much 
wearisome  monotony,  but  now  and  then  are  passages 
of  great  beauty  in  thought  and  language.  There  is, 
however,  little  originality  in  the  Koran — it  is  a  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  rabbinical  and 
early  Church  elements,  fragments  from  Eastern  lore, 
wandering  traditions  he  had  heard  on  his  journeys, 
all  more  or  less  skilfully  woven  into  a  patchwork 
adapted  to  the  people  and  the  age.  His  whole  religion 
can  be  summarized  in  two  phrases :  Allah  akbar,  God 
is  the  great  One,  and  Islam,  submission  or  resignation. 

MOHAMMED  AND  HIS  INFLUENCE. 

The  story  of  Mohammed  (569-632)  is  full  of  thrill¬ 
ing  interest.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  without 
schooling,  he  gained  a  reputation  for  being  trust¬ 
worthy.  Every  year  he  retired  to  a  mountain  solitude 
for  prayer  and  thought,  gradually  losing  faith  in  idols 
of  wood  and  stone  and  believing  more  and  more  in  only 
one  God.  In  three  years  he  gained  only  thirteen  fol¬ 
lowers,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  and  to  escape  from 
danger  left  Mecca,  his  birthplace.  Defeating  his 
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enemies  with  an  army  of  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
Muslims,  as  they  were  now  called,  he  captured  Mecca 
and  destroyed  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols,  which 
surrounded  the  shrine  called  Kaaba,  that  contains  the 
sacred  black  stone,  still  revered  by  millions  of  Mus¬ 
lims.  On  his  last  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  632,  his  fol¬ 
lowers  numbered  one  hundred  thousand. 

He  and  his  Koran  became  the  starting  point  of  all 
literature.  His  wars  formed  the  basis  of  histories,  his 
doctrines  the  center  of  rich  and  varied  works  in  many 
fields.  In  the  study  of  the  Koran,  grammar  arose  and 
the  art  of  rhetoric.  A  curious  fate  overtook  the 
Koran.  It  has  already  been  stated  how  Abu  Bekr  se¬ 
cured  his  version.  In  the  reign  of  a  later  Caliph  Oth- 
man,  there  was  some  dispute  as  to  the  proper  way  it 
should  be  read,  when  he  commanded  that  an  authorita¬ 
tive  text  be  drawn  up.  All  the  existing  copies  were 
collected,  but  the  authorities  acknowledged  that  Abu 
Bekr’s  was  their  true  basis.  When  they  had  finished 
their  work  and  the  new  edition  was  ready,  the  Caliph 
had  all  the  others  done  away  with,  retaining  Abu 
Bekr %  which  in  turn  was  shortly  afterwards  destroyed 
by  the  governor  of  Medina.  All  copies  of  the  Koran 
today  are  reproductions  of  Otliman’s  edition. 

UNDER  THE  CALIPHS. 

The  Caliphs  or  successors  of  Mohammed,  numbered 
men  not  only  of  remarkable  powers  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  but  of  much  taste  for  learning.  It  is  supposed 
that  one  of  them  burnt  the  famous  Alexandria  library 
in  641,  more  from  religious  zeal  than  any  dislike  for 
books.  Whether  this  is  legend  or  history,  one  fact  is 
clear  that  many  Caliphs  were  distinguished  patrons  of 
letters,  and  at  their  courts,  especially  at  Bagdad  and 
Cordova,  literature  flourished  to  a  wonderful  degree. 

Ali,  the  fourth  Caliph  from  Mohammed,  was  the 
first  to  protect  learning,  which  was  still  further  en¬ 
couraged  by  his  supplanter  Moawyiah  (661-80),  who 
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drew  to  bis  court  at  Damascus  scientists,  poets,  etc. 
Through  his  conquests  in  Greece,  Greek  art  and  letters 
began  to  influence  the  Arabs.  Of  the  poets  Akhtal, 
Ferazdaq,  and  Jarir  were  the  most  eminent;  several 
women  poets  of  distinction  flourished.  It  was  Ham- 
mad,  termed  Al-Rawiya  or  “the  Quoter,  ”  who  pre¬ 
served  the  great  part  of  pre-Islamic  poetry  and  col¬ 
lected  the  Mu’allakat. 

AT  BAGDAD. 

The  next  dynasty  made  Bagdad  its  capital — this 
line  of  rulers  was  termed  Abbassids  from  the  family 
of  Abbas,  who  was  Mohammed’s  uncle,  while  the  pre¬ 
ceding  line  was  Omayyads,  from  a  prominent  family 
whose  head  was  Omayya.  Its  Caliphs  were  important 
patrons  of  literature,  the  Persian  becoming  again  a 
literary  language.  Of  these,  Harun  al  Raschid  (786- 
809)  the  most  illustrious  in  legend,  was  famous  for 
his  love  of  learning.  He  rarely  took  a  journey  with¬ 
out  being  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  scholars,  and 
he  never  built  a  mosque  without  attaching  to  it  a  school. 

It  was  his  son,  however,  Al-Mamun  (813-33),  who 
raised  Bagdad  to  be  the  Paris  and  London  of  its  age. 
Learned  men  from  all  climes  were  attached  to  his 
court  by  honors  and  rewards  of  various  kinds.  When 
he  conquered  a  province,  he  would  demand  as  most 
precious  tribute,  important  books.  A  common  sight 
then  was  a  train  of  camels  entering  the  city,  loaded 
with  books  and  manuscripts.  There  could  be  found  in 
ample  number  teachers,  translators,  and  commenta¬ 
tors  who  gave  the  court  the  appearance  of  a  learned 
academy.  The  Caliph  was  particularly  fond  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  his  scientists,  at  his  own  expense,  carried 
out  his  plan  of  measuring  the  earth.  His  generous 
nature  can  be  understood  from  the  remark  he  made 
when  pardoning  a  relative:  “If  it  were  known  what 
pleasure  I  experience  in  granting  pardon,  all  who  have 
offended  against  me  would  come  and  confess  their 
crimes.  ’ 9 
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AT  CORDOVA. 

While  other  places  under  the  Arab  sway  were  the 
homes  of  learning,  with  colleges  and  libraries  in  great 
number  at  Cairo,  Fez,  and  Morocco,  Cordova  in 
Moorish  Spain,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
rivalled  Bagdad  in  the  encouragement  shown  to  let¬ 
ters.  They  were  practically  the  world-teachers  in  the 
sciences  and  arts.  From  France  and  various  parts  of 
Europe  students  journeyed  to  Cordova  and  other 
towns,  to  learn  in  particular,  medicine,  mathematics, 
astronomy.  When  the  rest  of  Europe  was  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  Arab  Spain  had  seventy  libraries,  while  the 
writers  were  exceedingly  numerous.  For  five  centuries 
this  prominence  was  maintained.  It  is  impossible 
within  present  limits  to  give  more  than  the  merest  out¬ 
line  of  the  extent  and  character  of  Arabic  literature 
under  the  Caliphs.  Every  branch  of  authorship  had 
its  adherents.  Grammar  was  reduced  to  a  science,  dic¬ 
tionaries  were  written,  rhetoric  became  a  favorite 
study,  and  the  mosque  aroused  the  preacher’s  elo¬ 
quence.  Poetry  reached  a  high  development,  being 
chiefly  lyric  and  didactic,  with  an  endless  assortment 
of  love  poems,  elegies,  fables,  satires,  etc.,  but  not  a 
single  epic.  The  catalogue  alone  of  poems,  which  is 
found  in  the  Escorial  consists  of  twenty-four  volumes. 
The  poetry,  warm  and  impassioned,  was  full  of  bril¬ 
liant,  often  startling  imagery,  with  artistic  rhymes 
and  musical  rhythm. 

ARAB  INFLUENCE. 

In  history,  the  Arabs  counted  many  authors;  in 
philosophy  some  of  their  writers  are  still  held  in  rev¬ 
erence,  like  Averrhoes  of  Cordova  (d.  1198),  Avicenna 
(d.  1037),  Algazalli,  whose  influence  on  the  schools  of 
Europe  was  marked.  Geography,  too,  was  a  favorite 
field,  as  well  as  the  natural  sciences.  Many  modern 
inventions  were  due  to  them.  Many  words  still  used 
show  the  general  indebtedness  to  the  Arabs,  terms 
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like  algebra,  alchemy,  alcohol,  alkali,  almanac,  elixir, 
talisman,  zero,  zenith,  azimuth.  What  the  Cordova 
University  meant  to  Europe  can  be  gathered  from  the 
passage  in  the  Arab  author  El  Makkary:  “Hither 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  world  students  eager  to 
cultivate  poetry,  to  study  the  sciences,  to  be  instructed 
in  divinity  or  law;  so  that  it  became  the  meeting  place 
of  the  eminent  in  all  matters,  the  abode  of  the  learned, 
and  the  place  of  resort  for  the  studious.”  Through 
their  translations  from  the  Greek  and  Syrian,  Greek 
science  and  philosophy  became  known  to  later  ages. 

Perhaps  in  no  department  did  the  Arab  make  such 
headway  as  in  that  of  tales  or  legends.  The  tale 
served  as  substitute  for  epic  or  drama.  Such  stories, 
of  which  the  Arabian  Night’s  Entertainments  is  an 
example,  are  delightful  to  young  and  old.  The  story¬ 
teller  is  an  institution  in  the  East,  and  these  legends, 
many  of  which  sprang  from  India,  have  wandered 
through  many  climes  and  are  a  vital  part  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  children’s  world. 

Perhaps  you  might  like  to  read  a  specimen  Arabic 
story,  somewhat  condensed,  of  course,  for  such  tales 
are  usually  very  lengthy.  So  now  you  will  be  told 

The  Story  of  the  Wrestlers. 

Prince  Sherkan,  sent  by  the  king  his  father  with  a 
large  army  to  tight  a  foe,  found  himself,  after  sleeping 
on  horseback  half  the  night,  among  trees  in  the  moon¬ 
light.  At  first  he  was  troubled,  but  then  repeated  the 
words  “There  is  no  power  and  no  virtue  but  in  God, 
the  most  high,  the  supreme,”  and  then  rode  on.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  meadow  stretched  before  him  and  he  heard 
talk  and  sweet  laughter. 

He  dismounted  and  tying  his  horse  to  a  tree,  saw 
a  running  stream  and  heard  a  woman’s  voice  saying, 
“By  the  virtue  of  the  Messiah,  this  is  not  handsome  of 
you!  But  whoso  speaks  the  word,  I  will  throw  her 
down  and  bind  her  with  her  girdle!”  He  followed  in 
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the  direction  of  the  voice,  saw  gazelles  at  play,  cattle 
pasturing,  birds  carolling,  flowers  and  green  herbs, 
while  in  the  meadow’s  center  stood  a  monastery  and 
within  a  citadel  rising  high  in  the  moonlight.  Through 
the  monastery  passed  the  stream  and  close  there  nigh 
sat  ten  girls  in  dazzling  dresses,  a  lady  among  them, 
with  shining  forehead  and  great  black  eyes. 

Then  Slierkan  heard  her  sav:  ‘‘Come  on,  that  I 
may  wrestle  with  you,  ere  the  moon  set  and  the  dawn 
come.”  So  they  came  up,  one  by  one,  and  she  con¬ 
quered  all,  binding  their  hands  behind  them  with  their 
girdles.  And  an  old  woman  standing  before  her  said : 
4 ‘Dost  thou  glory  in  overthrowing  them?  Why,  I  an 
old  woman,  have  done  so  forty  times!  Wrestle  with 
me,  and  I’ll  teach  thee  a  lesson.”  Smiling,  the  lady 
began  the  contest  and  soon  had  the  old  woman  pros¬ 
trate  on  the  ground. 

At  once  Slierkan  mounted  his  steed,  drew  his 
scimitar,  and  started  off  in  haste  to  meet  her,  but 
when  she  saw  him,  she  ran  to  the  river’s  bank  ex¬ 
claiming  “Who  art  thou,  to  break  in  upon  our  pasture 
like  an  invading  army?  What  dost  thou  seek?”  To 
which  he  replied:  “I  am  a  stranger  of  the  Muslims  in 
search  of  booty  and  I  will  take  those  ten  maidens  as 
my  prize.” 

“Indeed!”  she  answered.  “They  are  no  purchase 
for  thee.  You  had  better  look  to  thy  safety.  With 
one  cry  I  could  rouse  four  thousand  knights  against 
thee.”  When  he  rejoined  that  he  had  no  fear,  she 
made  this  proposition,  that  they  should  wrestle  in 
fair  contest  and  if  he  won,  all  would  be  his  booty,  if 
he  lose,  he  would  be  hers.  So  they  made  ready,  he 
tying  his  horse  to  a  tree,  while  she  with  a  spring  landed 
on  his  side  of  the  stream,  with  a  cry  “0  Muslim,  come 
and  wrestle  before  the  dawn.”  But  in  a  moment  she 
had  lifted  him  up  and  threw  him  on  the  ground. 

‘ ‘ I  give  thee  thy  life, ’ ’  she  exclaimed,  adding :  “Be 
not  abashed,  but  how  comes  it  that  one  who  enters  the 
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land  of  the  Greeks  in  search  of  booty  has  no  strength 
to  defend  himself  against  a  woman!” 

‘‘It  was  not  lack  of  strength,”  he  replied,  “but  thy 
beauty.  So  grant  me  another  trial.”  She  laughed 
and  said,  “I  grant  thee  this,  but  those  maidens  have 
been  long  bound,  and  their  arms  and  shoulders  are 
weary.  It  were  fitting  that  I  should  loose  them  since 
our  next  bout  may  be  long.”  So  she  unloosed  them, 
speaking  in  Greek,  “Go  and  put  yourselves  in  safety, 
until  I  have  brought  to  naught  this  Muslim.” 

Then  came  the  second  contest.  But  again  his 
strength  failed  him,  and  she  lifted  him  in  her  hands 
swifter  than  the  blinding  lightning  and  threw  him  to 
the  ground. 

“Rise,”  she  said,  “I  give  thee  thy  life  a  second 
time.  I  spared  thee  before  for  thy  prophet’s  sake,  for 
he  forbade  the  killing  of  a  woman,  and  I  do  so  the 
second  time  because  of  thy  weakness  and  tender  age 
and  strangerhood.  But  I  charge  thee,  if  there  be  in 
King  Omar’s  army  one  stronger  than  thou  send  him 
hither  and  tell  him  of  me.” 

“By  Allah,  0  my  lady,”  replied  Sherkan  incensed, 
“It  was  not  thy  strength  but  thy  beauty  which  over¬ 
powered  me,  so  that  I  had  neither  wit  nor  foresight. 
But  now  give  me  a  third  trial  and  with  my  wits  about 
me  I  am  sure  I  can  win.” 

“What?”  she  asked.  “Hast  thou  not  had  enough 
of  wrestling,  0  conquered  one?  Well,  as  thou 
wishest,  but  this  must  be  the  last.”  So  they  began 
the  contest,  and  he  set  to  in  earnest  and  guarded  him¬ 
self  against  being  thrown.  His  foe  found  in  him 
strength  such  as  she  had  not  previously  observed  and 
exclaimed : 

“0  Muslim,  thou  art  on  thy  guard!”  “Yes,”  he 
replied,  “thou  knowest  that  there  remains  but  this 
trial  and  after,  each  of  us  will  go  his  own  way.”  She 
laughed  and  he  smiled,  too;  then  she  seized  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  take  him  off  his  guard  and  threw  him  to 
the  ground. 
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“Thou  art  surely  an  eater  of  bran,”  she  said  with  a 
laugh  of  scorn.  i ‘For  thou  art  like  a  Bedouin  bonnet 
that  falls  off  at  a  touch  or  a  child ’s  toys  that  a  puff  of 
air  overturns.  Out  on  thee,  thou  poor  creature!  Go 
back  to  thy  Muslim  army  and  send  another  champion, 
for  thou  lackest  sinews !  ’  ’  Then  she  made  a  sudden 
spring  and  landed  on  the  other  bank  of  the  stream, 
saying  to  him  smilingly,  “It  goes  to  my  heart  to  part 
with  thee!  Get  thee  to  thy  friends,  0  my  Lord,  be¬ 
fore  the  morn,  lest  my  knights  come  upon  thee  and  take 
thee  on  the  points  of  their  lances.  Thou  hast  not 
strength  enough  to  defend  thee  against  women;  how 
wouldest  thou  make  head  against  men  and  cavaliers!” 
And  she  turned  to  go  back  to  the  monastery. 

The  story  does  not  end  just  here,  but  enough  has 
been  written  to  show  you  how  it  arouses  the  interest. 
How  it  goes  on  and  the  further  adventures  of  Sherkan, 
with  other  incidents,  these  are  all  narrated  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  King  Omar  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  A  shorter 
story — one  of  those  anecdotes  with  which  Arabic  litera¬ 
ture  is  full — is  the  following: 

The  Clever  Poet. 

One  day  the  poet  Thaaleb  read  before  the  Caliph 
Mansur  a  poem  which  he  had  just  written  and  which 
was  well  received. 

“0  poet,”  Mansur  said,  “which  wouldst  thou 
rather  have — that  I  give  thee  300  gold  dinars  (about 
$750)  or  three  wise  sayings,  each  worth  100  dinars!” 

“Learning,  O  commander  of  the  Faithful,”  the 
poet  replied,  “is  better  than  transitory  treasure.” 

“Well,  then,”  continued  Mansur,  “the  first  saying 
is,  When  thy  garment  grows  old  sew  not  a  new  patch 
on  it  for  it  hath  an  ill  look.” 

“O  woe!”  the  poet  cried,  “one  hundred  dinars  are 

lost !” 

Mansur  smiled  and  proceeded:  “The  second  say¬ 
ing  is,  anoint  not  the  lower  part,  for  that  would  soil 
the  collar  of  thy  vest.” 
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“Alas!”  the  poet  exclaimed,  “a  thousand  times, 
alas!  two  hundred  dinars  are  lost!” 

Again  the  Caliph  smiled  and  continued:  “The 
third  saying” — hut  before  he  had  spoken  it  the  poet 
said,  “0  Caliph  of  our  prosperity,  keep  the  third 
maxim  in  thy  treasury,  and  give  me  the  remaining 
hundred  dinars,  for  that  will  be  worth  a  thousand 
times  more  to  me  than  the  hearing  of  maxims.” 

At  this  Mansur  laughed  heartily  and  commanded 
his  treasurer  to  give  the  poet  five  hundred  gold  dinars. 

How  Adam  was  Punished.  * 

When  Adam  and  Eve  were  expelled  from  Paradise, 
Adam  fell  upon  the  mountain  in  Ceylon  which  still 
retains  his  name  (“Adam’s  Peak”),  while  Eve  des¬ 
cended  at  Juddali,  the  port  of  Mecca,  in  Arabia.  He 
had  sufficient  leisure  to  bewail  his  guilt,  forbearing  all 
food  and  sustenance  for  the  space  of  forty  days.  But 
Allah  then  despatched  to  his  relief  the  angel  Gabriel, 
who  presented  him  with  a  quantity  of  wheat,  taken 
from  that  fatal  tree  for  which  he  had  defied  the  wrath 
of  his  Creator,  with  the  information  that  it  was  to  be 
for  food  to  him  and  to  his  children.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  directed  to  set  it  in  the  earth,  and  afterwards 
to  grind  it  into  flour.  Adam  obeyed,  and  the  same  day 
the  corn  sprang  up  and  arrived  at  maturity,  thus 
affording  him  resource  against  hunger.  For  the  arch¬ 
angel  did  not  quit  him  until  he  had  taught  him  to  con¬ 
struct  a  mill  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  to  grind 
his  corn,  and  how  to  convert  the  flour  into  dough  and 
bake  it  into  bread. 

With  regard  to  Eve,  it  is  related  that,  experiencing 
also  for  the  first  time  the  craving  of  hunger,  she 
dipped  her  hand  into  the  sea  and  brought  out  a  fish, 
and  laying  it  on  a  rock  in  the  sun,  thus  prepared  her 
first  meal  in  her  despair. 

Adam  continued  to  deplore  his  guilt  on  the  moun- 


*Largely  based  on  rabbinical  sources. 
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tain  for  one  hundred  years,  and  it  is  said  that  from  his 
tears,  with  which  he  moistened  the  earth  there  grew 
np  a  variety  of  useful  medicine  plants  and  herbs.  The 
angel  Gabriel  had  now  tamed  the  wild  ox  of  the  field, 
and  Allah  himself  had  shown  to  Adam  in  the  caverns 
of  the  same  mountain  iron,  that  most  important  of 
minerals,  which  he  soon  learned  to  fashion  into 
articles. 

At  the  termination  of  one  hundred  years,  the  justice 
of  Heaven  was  satisfied,  and  his  repentance  was  finally 
accepted  by  the  Most  High.  The  joy  of  Adam  was 
now  as  intense  as  his  previous  sorrow  has  been  ex¬ 
treme,  and  another  century  passed,  during  which  the 
tears  with  which  Adam — from  very  different  emo¬ 
tions — now  bedewed  the  earth  were  not  less  effectual 
in  producing  every  species  of  fragrant  and  aromatic 
flower  and  shrub,  to  delight  the  age  and  gratify  the 
sense  of  smell  by  their  odors. 

Tradition  has  ascribed  to  Adam  a  stature  so 
stupendous  that  when  he  stood  or  walked  his  fore¬ 
head  brushed  the  skies;  and  it  is  stated  that  he  thus 
shared  in  the  converse  of  the  angels,  even  after  his 
fall.  But  this,  by  perpetually  holding  to  his  view  the 
happiness  which  he  had  lost,  instead  of  alleviating, 
contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  aggravate  his  misery, 
and  to  deprive  him  of  all  repose  upon  earth.  Allah, 
therefore,  in  pity  of  his  sufferings,  shortened  his 
stature  to  one  hundred  cubits,  so  that  the  harmony  of 
the  celestial  hosts  should  no  longer  reach  his  ear. 

Then  Allah  caused  to  be  raised  up  for  Adam  a  mag¬ 
nificent  pavilion,  or  temple,  constructed  entirely  of 
rubies,  on  the  spot  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
sacred  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  and  which  is  in  the  center  of 
the  earth  and  immediately  beneath  the  throne  of  Allah. 
The  forlorn  Eve — whom  Adam  had  almost  forgotten 
amidst  his  own  sorrows — in  the  course  of  her  weary 
wanderings  came  to  the  palace  of  her  spouse,  and,  once 
more  united,  they  returned  to  Ceylon.  But  Adam  re- 
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visited  the  sacred  pavilion  at  Mecca  every  year  until 
his  death.  And  wherever  he  set  his  foot  there  arose, 
and  exists  to  this  day,  some  city,  town,  or  village,  or 
other  place  to  indicate  the  presence  of  man  and  of 
human  cultivation.  The  spaces  between  his  footsteps — 
three  days’  journey — long  remained  barren  wilderness. 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  his  last  illness,  the  angel 
Gabriel  told  him  to  give  to  his  wisest  son  Seth  his 
power  as  Allah’s  representative  on  earth.  Having 
done  this,  he  died,  and  was  buried  by  Seth  in  the 
summit  of  the  Ceylon  mountain,  “Adam’s  Peak,”  some 
say  under  a  mount  three  miles  from  Mecca.  Eve  died 
a  year  after  her  husband  and  was  buried  in  his  grave. 
Noah  took  their  remains  to  the  ark  and  later  buried 
them  in  Jerusalem  at  the  spot  afterwards  known  as 
Mount  Calvary. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


New  Persian  Literature. 

FTER  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Arabs  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  still  more  clearly  a  few 
centuries  later  a  New  Persian  literature  arose, 
which  in  the  fields  of  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy 
included  many  illustrious  names,  and  vied  closely  with 
the  Arabic  in  variety  and  brilliancy. 

Favorite  poetical  works  are  written  on  fine  silky 
paper,  whose  surface  is  often  powdered  with  gold  or 
silver  dust,  with  illuminated  margins,  and  all  per¬ 
fumed  with  costly  essence.  Poems  treat  of  love,  beauty 
or  friendship.  The  Persian  writers  are  particularly 
fond  of  three  stories;  the  History  of  Koshru  and 
Shireen ,  an  exclusively  Persian  romance ;  the  Loves  of 
Yussuf  and  Zuleika,  which  is  a  sacred  theme;  and  the 
Misfortunes  of  Mejnoun-Leila ,  which  is  Arabian. 

4 

FIRDAUSI. 

To  mention  a  few  of  the  most  famous  poets,  the 
first  is  Firdausi,  Persia’s  Homer,  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Mahmud  (940-1020).  It  is  related  that  the 
Shah  promised  him  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  for  every 
thousand  couplets  in  his  history  of  the  Kings  of  Per¬ 
sia,  “The  Shah  Namah.”  He  finished  the  epic  and  sent 
it  beautifully  bound  to  Mahmud,  who  received  it  with 
indifference.  In  his  anger,  the  poet  satirized  the  Shah, 
who  sent  him  sixty  thousand  small  pieces  of  money, 
but  not  gold.  Firdausi  gave  it  away  among  his  bath 
attendants  and  the  slaves  who  brought  it,  and  wrote 
another  satire  against  Mahmud,  withdrawing  to  the 
court  of  Bagdad,  whose  Caliph  gave  him  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  gold  pieces,  in  return  for  the  thousand  couplets 
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lie  liad  added  in  his,  the  Caliph’s,  honor.  Then  Mah¬ 
mud  realized  his  mistake  and  sent  the  promised  sum. 
But  the  poet  died  before  the  money  reached  him  and 
his  family  devoted  it  to  the  improvement  of  his  native 
town.  Firdausi  wrote  in  purest  Persian  and  his  epic 
abounds  in  passages  of  great  beauty. 

OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

Born  at  Naishapur,  in  Khorasan,  about  1050,  he 
was  astronomer  as  well  as  poet,  his  name  meaning 
Omar,  the  Tentmaker,  probably  a  pen-name  and  not 
referring  to  his  working  at  any  trade.  He  shared  in 
the  work  of  reforming  the  Mohammedan  calendar.  Of 
his  many  several  works,  his  algebra  survives.  His 
fame  rests  or  his  Rubaiyat  or  quatrains,  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  which,  by  Edward  Fitzgerald  (1859),  made  him 
familiar  to  the  English  reading  world. 

Omar  wrote  with  much  freedom  against  religious 
views  of  his  day  and  took  a  broad  attitude  in  many  of 
life’s  problems.  His  verse  is  full  of  clever  sayings, 
often  not  very  cheering,  as  if  the  present  existence  were 
the  only  one  and  the  day’s  enjoyment  is  our  duty,  as 
he  observes  in  the  lines: 

1  ‘Ah,  fill  the  cup: — what  boots  it  to  repeat 
How  time  is  slipping  underneath  our  feet; 

Unborn  Tomorrow  and  dead  Yesterday, 

Why  fret  about  them  if  Today  be  sweet 

SADI  (1193-1292). 

Born  at  Shiraz,  where  he  died  at  nearly  a  hundred 
years  of  age,  Sadi’s  life  was  one  of  much  romance. 
He  was  trained  at  the  college  of  Bagdad,  made  four¬ 
teen  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  traveled  through  Asia 
Minor,  Barbary,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Arabia, 
Persia,  Armenia,  India,  and  came  to  Europe,  with 
many  stirring  adventures  that  often  brought  him  into 
peril.  While  dwelling  in  a  desert  near  Jerusalem  he 
was  made  captive  by  some  crusading  soldiers  and  had 
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a  spear  driven  through  his  shoulder.  He  was  rescued 
by  a  lord  of  Aleppo,  who  gave  him  a  daughter  in 
marriage. 

In  his  seventieth  year  he  returned  to  Shiraz,  and 
there  in  a  garden  beneath  cypresses  and  rose  bushes  he 
wrote  his  Gulistan  or  Rose-Garden,  and  his  Bustan  or 
Garden  of  Fragrance.  His  retreat  became  a  place  of 
resort  for  noble  visitors,  who  would  bring  food  for 
Sadi  and  his  friends,  and  what  he  left  was  suspended 
in  a  basket  from  his  window  for  the  poor  wood-cutters 
of  Shiraz. 

He  had  a  wide  knowledge  of  mankind,  a  love  of 
nature,  and  a  keen  wit.  He  had  much  to  endure  in 
life  and  bore  everything  with  patience  and  good 
humor.  UI  never  complained  of  my  condition/ ’  he 
writes,  “but  once,  when  my  feet  were  bare  and  I  had 
not  money  to  buy  shoes.  But  I  met  a  man  without 
feet  and  became  satisfied  with  my  lot.” 

As  to  the  style  and  the  general  character  of  his 
works,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  the  translator  of  Gulistan , 
which  consists  of  short  tales  or  anecdotes,  with  com¬ 
ments  in  prose  and  verse,  observes:  “In  the  elegant 
simplicity  of  his  Persian  prose  and  in  the  sweetness 
and  subtlety  of  his  verse  he  remains — inimitably  and 
eternally — classic,  and  modern  writers  might  go  to 
worse  schools  for  style  and  form  than  to  the  grave 
playfulness  of  his  measured  pages.” 

HAFIZ. 

At  Shiraz,  Hafiz  also  was  born  about  1300.  His 
name  literally  means  “One  who  knows  by  heart,”  that 
is  the  Koran  and  the  traditions.  He  was  at  first  a 
teacher  of  law  and  held  in  high  repute,  but  later  pre¬ 
ferred  poverty  and  an  independent  life,  to  spending 
his  days  at  ease  as  a  flatterer  of  kings.  In  1387,  when 
the  cruel  conqueror  Tamerlane  came  to  Shiraz,  lie 
treated  Hafiz  with  much  esteem. 

His  only  work  is  The  Divan ,  a  collection  of  poems 
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gathered  after  his  death  (1390)  consisting  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-one  “gazels”  or  odes  and  seven 
elegies.  All  have  been  translated  into  German  by 
Von  Hammer  (1812-15)  and  a  number  into  English. 
In  his  poems  is  constant  variety,  and  the  beauty  of  his 
thought  is  equalled  by  the  charm  of  his  style.  He 
wrote  with  grace,  ease  and  fancy,  which  added  to  his 
attractiveness  and  render  him  a  favorite  Persian  poet. 
His  tomb  near  Shiraz  is  visited  as  a  sacred  spot  by 
numerous  pilgrims. 

JAMI. 

No  less  popular  and  distinctly  national  a  poet  is 
Jami  (1414-92).  He  was  born  at  Jama  (whence  his 
name),  a  village  in  Khorassan.  Like  most  of  the 
Persian  poets  he  was  a  Sufi,  a  mystic  sage,  who  pre¬ 
ferred  a  philosopher’s  quiet  life,  even  if  it  led  to 
poverty,  to  court  pleasures  and  honors  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  royal  favor.  He  wrote  many  volumes,  forty 
in  all,  of  which  twenty-two  are  preserved  at  Oxford. 
Most  of  his  works  are  theological  and  written  in  a 
mystical  style.  But  his  poem  of  “  Jussuf  and  Zuleika” 
has  not  been  surpassed  by  his  countrymen  and  still 
arouses  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hearer. 

The  new  or  modern  literature  of  Persia  contains 
collections  of  novels  and  fables,  largely  imitative  of 
the  Sanscrit,  with  many  translations  from  that  lan¬ 
guage.  In  addition,  are  histories  and  works  on 
rhetoric,  geography,  medicine,  astronomy,  philosophy, 
and  logic. 

SELECTIONS. 

The  Geass  and  the  Rose. 

I  saw  some  handfuls  of  the  rose  in  bloom, 

With  bands  of  grass  suspended  from  a  dome. 

I  said,  “What  means  this  worthless  grass,  that  it 

Should  in  the  roses7  fairy  circle  sit?77 

Then  wept  the  grass,  and  said,  “Be  still  and  know, 

The  kind  their  old  associates  ne7er  forego. 

Mine  is  no  beauty,  hue,  or  fragrance, — true; 

But  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord  I  grew. 77 
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His  ancient  servant  I, 

Reared  by  his  bounty  from  the  dust. 

Whatever  my  quality, 

I’ll  in  his  favoring  quality  trust 
No  stock  of  worth  is  mine, 

Nor  fund  of  worship,  yet  he  will, 

A  means  of  help  divine; 

When  aid  is  past,  he  ’ll  save  me  still. 

— From  Sadi’s  Rose-Garden. 

Keep  Your  Own  Secret. 

Take  heed  not  to  reveal  to  any  one  the  heart’s  se¬ 
cret,  for  he  will  divulge  it  to  all  the  world. 

Thy  jewels  thou  mayst  give  in  thy  treasurer’s  keep¬ 
ing,  but  thy  secret  reserve  for  thine  own  keeping. 

When  thou  speakest  no  word,  thou  hast  thy  hand 
upon  it;  when  thou  speakest  it,  it  hath  its  hand  upon 
thee. 

Thou  knowest  that  when  the  demon  hast  escaped 
from  his  cage,  by  no  adjuration  he  will  enter  it  again. 

The  word  is  an  enchained  demon  in  the  pit  of  the 
heart;  let  it  not  escape  to  the  pit  and  the  palate. 

It  is  possible  to  open  a  way  to  the  strong  demon; 
to  retake  him  by  strategem  is  not  possible. 

Take  heed  not  to  say  that  which  if  it  came  to  the 
crowd  may  bring  trouble  to  a  single  person. 

— From  Sadi’s  The  Garden  of  Perfume 

Persian  Epigrams. 

(Fourteenth  Century.) 

Naught,  I  hear  thee  say 
Can  fill  the  greedy  eye; 

Yet  a  little  clay 

Will  fill  it  by-and-by. 

Thy  thoughts  are  but  silver  when  told 
Locked  up  in  thy  breast  they  are  gold. 

An  hour  of  good,  a  day  of  ill, 

This  is  the  lot  of  mourning  man, 

Who  leaves  the  world  whene’er  he  will, 

But  gives  to  Heaven  whene’er  he  can. 

Touch  all  that  falls  under  thine  eyes; 

And  beware 

That  thou  bring  not  the  bird  while  he  flies 
In  the  air, 
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Ln  Scobn  of  Mahmud. 

Know,  tyrant  as  thou  art,  this  earthly  state 
Is  not  eternal,  but  of  transient  date; 

Fear  God,  then,  and  afflict  not  human  kind; 

To  merit  Heaven,  be  thou  to  Heaven  resigned. 

Afflict  not  even  the  ant:  though  weak  and  small, 

It  breathes  and  loves,  and  life  is  sweet  to  all. 

Knowing  my  temper,  firm  and  stern  and  bold, 

Didst  thou  not,  tyrant,  tremble  to  behold 

My  sword  blood-dropping?  Iladst  thou  not  the  sense 

To  shrink  from  giving  man  like  me  offense? 

What  could  impel  thee  to  an  act  so  base? 

What,  but  to  earn  and  prove  thy  own  disgrace? 

Why  was  I  sentenced  to  be  trod  upon 
And  crushed  to  death  by  elephants,  by  one 
Whose  power  I  scorn?  Could ’st  thou  presume  that  I 
Would  be  appalled  by  thee,  whom  I  defy? 

Fear  thee!  I  fear  not  man,  but  God  alone; 

I  only  bow  to  his  Almighty  throne. 

Inspired  by  him,  my  ready  numbers  flow; 

Guarded  by  him,  I  dread  no  earthly  foe. 

Thus  in  the  pride  of  song  I  pass  my  days, 

Offering  to  Heaven  my  gratitude  and  praise. 

— From  Firdausi’s  Boole  of  the  Kings. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Travels. 


^  A  GROUP  OF  TRAVELERS. 

TIRING  the  Middle  Ages,  particularly  in  the 
v  earlier  portion,  the  Crusades  gave  a  great  iin- 
petus  to  travel,  and  knights,  scholars,  monks  in 
large  numbers  found  much  pleasure  in  journeying 
from  land  to  land,  Palestine  being  the  chief  point  of 
interest. 

Now  generally  it  was  the  quest  for  gold  or  ad¬ 
venture  which  set  these  men  on  their  travels.  Some¬ 
times  they  went  on  a  pious  pilgrimage.  Often,  too,  it 
was  for  recreation  and  to  gain  knowledge  of  different 
countries  that  they  felt  spurred  on  to  leave  the  com¬ 
forts  of  home.  A  journey  then  implied  much  hardship 
and  frequently  suffering  and  danger.  Yet  undismayed 
these  men  sallied  forth  and  more  than  once  never’ 
returned  alive. 

It  was  a  large  world  after  all  which  attracted 
them — a  much  larger  and  more  mysterious  world  than 
that  of  today,  although  the  Western  continent  was  un¬ 
known.  But  in  the  absence  of  our  modern  conveni¬ 
ences,  they  had  to  depend  upon  themselves  and  get 
along  the  best  way  possible  unattended,  or  join  a 
caravan,  mount  camel  or  horse  or  trust  to  the  frailest 
boat.  There  were  then  no  luxurious  hotels;  the  tent 
beneath  the  open  sky  was  the  halting  place. 

A  number  of  these  travelers  have  left  records  of 
their  journeys  and  they  form  an  interesting  depart¬ 
ment  of  mediaeval  literature.  Even  if  they  can  not  be 
strictly  depended  upon — as  has  been  said  of  a  still 
earlier  traveler,  Herodotus — and  their  writings  are 
more  often  chronicles  than  descriptions,  their  works 
are  readable  and  not  to  be  neglected. 
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One  of  the  earliest  was  Sigurd  the  Crusader  (1107- 
11),  whose  story,  told  in  the  chronicles  of  the  kings 
of  Norway,  has  been  translated  by  Samuel  Laing. 
The  Norse  kings  loved  to  journey  over  land  and  sea — 
it  is  claimed  that  long  before  Columbus  they  reached 
the  eastern  coast  of  America.  The  country  followed 
with  interest  the  record  of  the  men  who  had  already 
gone  to  the  East  and  when  it  was  resolved  to  send  a 
further  expedition  to  the  Orient  King  Sigurd  had  lit¬ 
tle  difficulty  in  taking  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships.  He  went 
first  to  England,  then  to  France,  then  to  Spain,  where 
he  fought  with  pirates  and  took  eight  galleys  from 
them.  Then  he  reached  Lisbon  and  Gibraltar,  where 
another  battle  was  fought,  and  later  with  the  Moors. 

He  came  at  last  to  Jerusalem,  where  King  Bald¬ 
win  received  him  in  fine  fashion  and  rode  with  him  to 
the  river  Jordan.  Of  the  journey,  the  bard  writes: 

“To  Jerusalem  he  came 
He  who  loves  -war’s  noble  game, 

(The  scald  no  greater  monarch  finds 
Beneath  the  heavens’  wide  hall  of  winds) 

All  sin  and  evil  from  him  flings 
In  Jordan’s  wave:  for  all  his  sins 
(Which  all  must  praise)  he  pardon  wins.” 

It  was  at  Constantinople  that  his  reception  was 
notable.  It  must  have  been  a  populous  city,  for 
“over  all  the  land  there  are  burghs,  castles,  country 
towns,  the  one  upon  the  other  without  interval.” 
“The  people  turned  out  to  see  King  Sigurd  sailing 
past.”  Emperor  Alexius  “had  precious  cloths  spread 
out  from  the  Gold  Tower”  to  his  favorite  hall,  “and 
sent  singers  and  stringed  instruments,”  while  Sigurd 
“had  his  horse  shod  with  golden  shoes  before  he  rode 
into  the  city,  and  managed  so  that  one  of  the  shoes 
came  off  in  the  street  but  that  none  of  his  men  should 
regard  it.”  There  were  purses  of  gold  and  silver  to 
the  men,  two  rings  for  Sigurd,  who  gave  an  oration 
in  Greek.  Many  games  followed,  with  “shot-fire”  or 
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fireworks,  music,  and  singing,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
stay,  Sigurd,  who  was  twenty  years  old,  gave  all  his 
ships  to  the  King  Baldwin. 

BENJAMIN  OF  TUDELA. 

A  different  kind  of  a  man  was  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
of  Spain,  who  was  a  pious  rabbi  of  much  knowledge 
and  full  of  loyalty  to  the  ancient  traditions.  He  jour¬ 
neyed  (1160-73)  to  many  places  in  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
Greece,  Wallacliia,  Turkey,  Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  Persia,  Malabar,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere 
when  returning  to  Castile. 

Apart  from  natural  references  to  the  old  syna¬ 
gogues  and  Jewish  communities,  with  their  various 
traditional  customs,  Benjamin’s  travels  contain  much 
of  general  interest.  Take,  for  instance,  his  account  of 
Constantinople.  It  is  a  city  of  much  stir  and  bustle, 
with  merchants  “from  Babylon  and  from  Mesopota¬ 
mia,  from  Media  and  Persia,  from  Egypt  and  Pales¬ 
tine,  as  well  as  from  Russia,  Hungary,  Buda, 
Lombardy  and  Spain.”  The  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia 
“has  as  many  altars  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.”  In 
the  Hippodrome,  near  the  palace,  sports  are  conducted 
and  trained  animals  fight  one  another.  Here  is  an 
account  of  King  Manuel’s  throne: 

“The  throne  is  of  gold  and  ornamented  with  spe¬ 
cial  stones,  a  golden  crown  hangs  over  it,  suspended 
on  a  chain  of  the  same  material,  the  length  of  which 
exactly  admits  the  emperor  to  sit  under  it.  This 
crown  is  ornamented  with  precious  stones  of  inestima¬ 
ble  value.  Such  is  the  luster  of  these  diamonds  that 
even  without  any  other  light  they  illumine  the  room 
in  which  they  are  kept.”  Then  as  to  the  tribute 
brought  to  the  city  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  silks, 
purple  cloths  and  gold,  which  fill  many  towers :  “These 
riches  and  buildings  are  equalled  nowhere  in  the 
world.  They  say  that  the  tribute  of  the  city  alone 
amounts  every  day  to  twenty  thousand  florins,  aria- 
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ing  from  rents  of  hostelries  and  bazaars,  and  from 
the  duties  paid  by  merchants  who  arrive  by  sea,  and 
by  land.  The  Greeks  who  inhabit  the  country  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  and  possess  great  wealth  in  gold  and 
precious  stones.  They  dress  in  garments  of  silk  orna¬ 
mented  with  gold  and  other  valuable  materials.  They 
ride  upon  horses  and  in  their  appearance  they  are  like 
princes.  The  country  is  rich,  producing  all  sorts  of 
delicacies,  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  bread,  meat  and 
wine. ’  9 

As  to  the  fire- worshipers  in  the  island  of  Khandy 
or  our  Ceylon,  he  has  this  to  say,  after  referring  to 
their  priests  as  great  wizards : 

“In  front  of  the  altar  of  their  house  of  prayer  is 
a  deep  ditch,  in  which  a  large  fire  is  continually  kept 
burning:  this  they  call  Elahuta,  Deity.  They  pass 
their  children  through  it  and  in  it  they  also  throw 
their  dead.  Some  of  the  great  of  this  country  take  a 
vow  to  burn  themselves  alive ;  and  if  any  such  devotee 
declares  to  his  children  and  kindred  his  intention  to 
do  so  they  all  applaud  him  and  say,  ‘ Happy  shalt 
thou  be  and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee.’  When  the 
appointed  day  arrives,  they  prepare  a  sumptuous 
feast,  place  the  devotee  upon  his  horse  if  he  be  rich, 
or  lead  him  afoot  if  he  be  poor,  to  the  brink  of  the 
ditch.  He  then  throws  himself  into  the  fire  and  all 
his  kindred  manifest  their  joy  by  the  playing  of  in¬ 
struments  until  he  is  entirely  consumed.  Within 
three  days  of  this  ceremony  two  of  the  principal 
priests  repair  to  his  house,  and  thus  address  his  chil¬ 
dren:  *  Prepare  the  house,  for  tomorrow  you  will  be 
visited  by  your  father,  who  will  declare  his  wishes  to 
you.’  Witnesses  are  selected  among  the  people  of 
the  town  and  lo!  the  devil  appears  in  the  image  of 
the  dead.  The  wife  and  children  inquire  after  his 
state  in  the  other  world  and  he  answers,  'I  have  met 
my  companions  but  they  will  not  admit  me  into  their 
company  before  I  have  discharged  my  debts  to  my 
friends  and  neighbors.’  ” 
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Benjamin  then  relates  that  the  man  next  makes  a 
will,  duly  written  down  by  witnesses,  dividing  his 
goods,  and  so  goes  his  way  and  is  seen  no  more.  The 
traveler  adds:  “In  consequence  of  this  falsehood  and 
deceit,  which  the  priests  pass  off  by  magic,  they  retain 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  people  and  make  them  believe 
that  their  equal  is  not  to  be  met  with  upon  earth.” 

SIR  JOHN  MANDEVILLE  (1300-72). 

Born  at  St.  Albans,  England,  in  his  early  manhood 
he  began  a  long  tour  in  the  East,  visiting,  so  he  states, 
Palestine,  Armenia,  Persia,  India,  and  northern  China. 
On  his  return,  about  1355,  he  wrote  in  Latin  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  journey,  which  later  appeared  in  French 
and  afterward  in  English,  so  that,  as  he  writes, 
“Every  man  of  my  nation  may  understand  it.”  It  is 
a  very  curious  and  entertaining  story,  full  of  legends 
and  miracles  from  many  sources,  and  it  is  less 
credible  than  most  mediaeval  travel-tales. 

What  marvels  Sir  John  observes!  What  remark¬ 
able  incidents  does  he  relate!  In  China  are  white 
hens  without  feathers  but  bearing  white  wool  like 
sheep;  “beasts  taught  by  men  to  go  into  waters, 
rivers  and  deep  ponds,  to  take  fish”;  and  monkeys 
with  the  souls  of  worthy  men.  This  is  how  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  court  of  Tartary  and  some  of  its  rules: 

How  a  Court  is  Governed. 

At  certain  hours  they  say  to  certain  officers  who 
stand  before  them,  “Make  peace,”  and  then  the 
officers  say,  “Now  peace,  listen.”  And  after  that  an¬ 
other  of  the  philosophers  says,  “Every  man  do  rever¬ 
ence  and  bow  to  the  Emperor,  who  is  God’s  son  and 
sovereign  lord  of  all  the  world,  for  now  is  the  time.” 
And  then  every  man  bows  his  head  towards  the  earth. 
And  then  the  same  philosopher  commands  again, 
“Stand  up.”  And  they  do  so.  And  at  another  hour 
another  philosopher  says,  “Put  your  hand  before  your 
mouth.”  And  anon  they  do  so.  And  at  another  hour 
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another  philosopher  says,  “Put  your  hand  upon  your 
head.”  And  after  that  he  biddeth  them  to  take  their 
hand  away  and  they  do  so.  And  so  from  hour  to  hour 
they  command  certain  things. 

And  they  say  that  these  things  have  certain 
reasons.  I  asked  them  privately  what  those  things 
signified.  And  one  of  the  masters  told  me  that  the 
bowing  of  the  head  at  the  hour  indicated  that  all 
those  who  bowed  their  heads  should  evermore  after 
be  obedient  and  true  to  the  Emperor.  And  the  putting 
of  the  little  finger  in  the  ear  indicates,  as  they  say, 
that  none  of  them  shall  hear  anything  spoken  contra¬ 
dictory  to  the  Emperor  without  telling  it  anon  to  his 
council  or  revealing  it  to  some  who  will  tell  it  to  the 
Emperor.  And  no  one  performs  any  duty  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  either  clothing  or  bread  or  wine  or  bath  or 
otherwise,  but  at  certain  hours,  as  his  philosophers 
devise  well. 

There  are  many  travelers,  some  in  the  manner 
of  pilgrims  whose  chronicles  have  been  preserved  and 
form  entertaining  literature.  There  was  Willabald 
an  Anglo-Saxon,  and  later  bishop  of  Eichstaat,  who 
left  England  for  Palestine  about  721,  and  had 
troublous  times  in  Syria.  Then  there  was  a  Breton 
monk,  Bernard  the  Wise,  who  left  for  the  East  about 
867,  who  saw  the  miracles  of  the  holy  fire  and  other 
marvels,  and  lodged  in  the  hostelry  at  Jerusalem 
founded  by  Charlemagne.  It  was  an  era  of  pil¬ 
grimages  following  closely  the  Crusades,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  which  was  by  La  Broquiere,  a 
knight,  counselor  and  first  esquire  carver  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  left  home  in  1432,  passed  through 
Italy,  and  went  by  sea  to  Jaffa;  returning  to  Franc 
overland  he  traveled  through  the  western  part  of  Asi; 
and  eastern  Europe.  He  published  in  1438  the  story 
of  his  journey,  to  arouse  to  a  new  crusade  against  the 
Turks,  but  without  avail,  and  Constantinople  was  con¬ 
quered  by  them  in  1453, 
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MARCO  POLO  (1254-1324). 

The  most  famous  mediaeval  traveler  whose  record 
survives  was  Marco  Polo.  Unlike  others  of  his  class, 
his  narrative  is  practically  to  he  depended  upon  as 
correct  and  many  of  his  views  and  opinions  have  been 
confirmed  by  later  writers.  Born  at  Venice  at  a  time 
when  that  city  was  a  power  in  commerce  and  the  arts, 
he  came  of  a  noble  family  which  had  long  rendered 
service  to  the  state.  He  was  a  youth  of  fifteen  when 
he  sailed  to  the  East  with  his  two  uncles,  who  were 
experienced  travelers,  and  two  years  later  made  a  sec¬ 
ond  journey  to  Persia,  China,  and  Central  Asia.  He 
was  so  liked  by  the  Kublai  Khan,  the  Emperor  of 
China,  that  he  was  employed  for  some  years  as  diplo¬ 
mat  and  agent,  governing  various  cities  and  visiting 
all  parts  of  his  domains. 

On  his  return  to  Venice,  he  entered  the  state  ser¬ 
vice  and  in  a  battle  between  the  fleets  of  Genoa  and 
Venice  in  1298 — it  was  a  period  of  great  rivalry — he 
was  captured  and  taken  to  prison.  Here  a  romantic 
episode  occurred.  Among  the  prisoners  was  a  native 
of  Pisa,  one  Rusticiano  or  Rustichello,  to  whom  Marco 
related  some  of  his  experiences.  The  man  was  so  in¬ 
terested  that  he  urged  Marco  to  write  down  his  story. 
Now  every  traveler  does  not  like  to  write — pen  and 
ink  are  distasteful  to  many.  So  Marco  prevailed  upon 
his  companion  to  he  his  secretary  and  take  down  the 
narrative  at  his  dictation.  This  was  done,  and  the 
Travels  were  issued  without  delay,  appearing  in 
French,  Latin,  and  Italian,  and  gradually  being 
translated  into  other  languages. 

The  work  is  really  in  two  parts.  The  first  is  in  a 
more  personal  vein  and  forms  a  kind  of  prologue.  It 
tells  why  the  older  Polos  went  to  the  Khan’s  court, 
the  second  journey  being  accomplished  by  the  nephew, 
returning  westward  by  the  Indian  seas  and  Persia. 
The  second  and  main  part  describes  the  chief  places 
and  countries  of  Asia  visited,  their  sights  and  produc- 
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tions,  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  court  and  government,  etc.,  all  told  rather 
briefly  and  without  much  method. 

It  is  amusing  to  learn  that  when  Marco  finally 
came  home,  dressed  like  a  Tartar,  bronzed  by  the 
sun,  and  half  forgetting  his  native  language,  a 
stranger  almost  at  his  own  fireside,  at  first  his  old 
friends  and  companions  thought  him  an  impostor.  To 
convince  them  that  he  was  Marco  Polo,  he  invited  them 
to  a  superb  banquet,  and  robed  himself  in  his  most 
magnificent  dresses,  giving  them  one  by  one  to  his 
guests.  Then  he  showed  them  his  Tartar  raiment, 
and  ripping  open  its  folds  gave  the  precious  jewels 
which  glittered  there  to  his  astonished  audience.  They 
were  then  convinced.  Now  for  a  selection  from  his 
narrative,  which  has  some  mystery  about  it,  as  it  tells 
of  the 


Spirits  of  the  Desert. 

The  desert  of  Lop  (Gobi)  is  the  abode  of  many  evil 
spirits,  who  amus  3  travelers  to  their  destruction  with 
most  remarkable  illusions.  If  during  the  day  any  of 
the  company  remains  behind  on  the  road  until  the 
caravan  has  gone  farther  on  beyond  sight,  they  sud¬ 
denly  hear  them  as  they  are  called  by  their  name  and 
in  the  usual  tone  of  voice.  Supposing  it  is  from  their 
companions,  they  are  led  from  the  direct  road  and 
left  to  perish.  At  night  they  think  they  hear  the 
march  of  a  large  cavalcade  on  one  side  or  the  other 
and  imagine  it  to  be  the  footsteps  of  their  party.  They 
direct  them  to  the  quarter  whence  the  sound  seems  to 
come  but  at  daybreak  the  travelers  find  out  their  error 
and  danger. 

Often  they  see  a  body  of  armed  men  advancing 
toward  them,  and  fearing  to  be  attacked  and 
plundered,  have  taken  to  flight.  Losing  thus  the  right 
path  and  ignorant  where  to  go,  they  have  died  of 
hunger.  These  spirits  often  fill  the  air  with  different 
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sounds  of  musical  instruments,  drums,  and  clash  of 
arms,  obliging  the  travelers  to  close  their  line  of 
march  and  proceed  more  compactly.  They  find  it 
necessary  to  take  care  before  resting  at  night  to  fix  an 
advanced  signal,  pointing  out  the  course  they  are 
afterwards  to  hold,  as  well  as  to  attach  a  bell  to  each 
of  the  beasts  of  burden  that  they  may  more  easily 
be  kept  from  straggling. 

BARON  MUNCHAUSEN  (1720-97). 

A  traveler,  who  was  more  modern  than  mediaeval 
but  can  be  more  conveniently  alluded  to  here,  was 
Hieronymus  Karl  Friedrich,  Baron  von  Munchausen, 
a  native  of  Hanover,  Germany.  He  served  for  years 
as  a  Russian  cavalry  officer  and  told  marvelous 
stories  of  his  adventures  in  the  war  against  the  Turks 
(1737-38),  which  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  give 
him  a  poor  reputation  for  truth.  The  tales  are  said 
to  have  been  first  compiled  by  Rudolf  Erich  Raspe, 
a  man  of  letters,  born  in  Hanover  in  1737,  who  lost 
his  office  in  the  Museum  of  Cassel  on  the  charge  of 
stealing  medals.  He  fled  to  England,  turned  to  writ¬ 
ing  for  a  livelihood  and  wrote  there  anonymously 
Baron  Munchausen’ s  Narrative  of  His  Marvelous 
Travels  and  Campaigns  in  Russia  (1785). 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  soberly  these  wondrous 
travels  and  the  magnificent  exploits  performed,  how 
in  the  far  North  he  dresses  in  the  skin  of  a  dead  bear 
and  so  fools  the  rest  of  the  herd  that  he  stabs  easily 
all  of  them;  or  how  on  the  back  of  an  eagle  he  flies 
from  the  cliffs  of  England  to  France  and  then  to  Gib¬ 
raltar,  next  being  conducted  to  South  America,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  North  America,  and  the  Polar  regions, 
reaching  old  England  in  due  course.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  home  after  his  eagle  flight,  he  was  quick  to  tell 
his  story,  “  every  person  present  paying  the  highest 
compliments  to  my  courage  and  veracity.”  How  he 
almost  lost  his  life  is  thus  told: 
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A  Fish  Story. 

I  was  bathing  in  the  Mediterranean  one  summer’s 
afternoon,  when  I  discovered  a  very  large  fish  with 
his  jaws  quite  extended  approaching  me  with  the 
greatest  velocity;  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  nor 
could  I  possibly  avoid  him.  I  reduced  myself  at  once 
to  as  small  a  size  as  possible  by  closing  my  feet  and 
XJlacing  my  hands  also  near  my  sides,  in  which  posi¬ 
tion  I  passed  directty  between  his  jaws  and  into  his 
stomach,  where  I  remained  some  time  in  total  dark¬ 
ness  and  comfortably  warm,  as  you  may  imagine;  at 
last  it  occurred  to  me  that  by  giving  him  pain  he 
would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  me.  As  I  had  plenty  of 
room,  I  played  my  pranks,  such  as  tumbling,  hop,  step 
and  jump,  etc.,  but  nothing  seemed  to  disturb  him  as 
much  as  the  quick  motion  of  my  feet  in  attempting  to 
dance  a  hornpipe. 

Soon  after  I  began  he  put  me  out  by  sudden  fits 
and  starts;  I  persevered;  at  last  he  roared  horribly, 
and  stood  up  almost  erect  in  the  water,  with  his  head 
and  shoulders  exposed,  by  which  he  was  discovered 
by  the  people  on  board  an  Italian  trader,  then  sailing 
by,  who  harpooned  him  in  a  few  minutes.  As  soon  as 
he  was  brought  on  board,  I  heard  the  crew  consulting 
how  they  should  cut  him  up,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
greatest  quantity  of  oil.  As  I  understood  Italian,  I 
was  in  most  dreadful  fear  lest  their  weapons  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  business  should  destroy  me  also.  Hence 
I  stood  as  near  the  center  as  possible. 

Now  there  was  enough  room  in  the  creature’s  in¬ 
terior  for  a  dozen  men,  and  I  naturally  imagined  that 
they  would  begin  with  the  extremities ;  however,  my 
fears  were  soon  dispersed  for  they  began  by  opening 
the  end  of  the  stomach.  As  soon  as  I  saw  a  glimmer¬ 
ing  of  light,  I  cried  out  loudly  to  be  set  free  from  a 
situation  in  which  I  was  almost  suffocated.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  do  justice  to  the  degree  and  kind  of 
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astonishment  which  sat  upon  every  face  at  hearing 
a  human  voice  issue  from  a  fish,  but  more  so  at  seeing 
a  naked  gentleman.  I  told  them  the  whole  story,  as 
I  have  done  you,  while  amazement  struck  them  dumb. 

After  taking  some  refreshment  and  jumping  into 
the  sea  to  cleanse  myself,  I  swam  to  my  clothes  which 
lay  where  I  had  left  them  on  the  shore.  As  near  as  I 
can  calculate  I  was  near  four  hours  and  a  half  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  stomach  of  this  animal. 


PART  IV. 

Modern  Literature. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Scandinavian  Literature. 

raW^HOSE  of  you  who  love  to  read  of  brave,  hardy 
people,  fond  of  adventure,  will  be  interested  in 
the  Scandinavians,  whose  languages  include  the 
Icelandic  or  Old  Norse,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Nor¬ 
wegian.  What  a  race  they  were!  Independent  at 
home  with  their  Althing  or  open  Parliament,  their 
Vikings  or  Sea-Kings  were  rarely  at  rest.  They 
mastered  England,  founded  Russia,  with  a  long  line 
of  rulers,  conquered  lower  Italy  and  much  of  Belgium, 
settled  in  Switzerland,  seized  part  of  France,  and 
fought  sturdily  in  the  Crusades.  As  early  as  861  they 
discovered  Iceland  and  toward  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century  reached  the  shores  of  North  America,  near 
the  Massachusetts  coast — so  resolute  were  these 
ancient  warriors  and  seamen. 

OLD  NORSE  OR  ICELANDIC. 

In  the  republic  founded  by  the  Vikings  in  Iceland 
in  868  for  four  hundred  years  a  unique  literature  arose 
and  developed,  whose  beauty  and  power  are  still  ad¬ 
mired,  for  it  contains  the  oldest  annals  of  Northern 
Europe,  with  poetry  and  legend  as  wild  and  sublime 
as  the  rugged  scenery  to  which  the  first  settlers  be¬ 
came  attached  and  which  so  deeply  stirred  their 
imagination.  For  ages  were  their  writings  apparently 
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lost,  and  only  within  recent  centuries  were  the  hymns 
recovered  which  gave  the  chief  features  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  with  the  mighty  Odin  as  head  of  their  twelve 
deities.  There  are  three  divisions  of  their  literature: 
Eddas  or  teachings,  Scalds  or  poets,  Saga  or  tales. 

Saemund,  a  Christian  priest  of  Iceland  (1056-1131) 
was  the  first  to  gather  and  write  the  old  traditions  of 
the  Scandinavians,  and  his  collection  is  termed  the 
Edda  or  the  Elder  Edda.  It  is  in  two  parts :  the  first 
deals  with  stories  of  the  gods,  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  the  teachings  of  the  priests;  the  second 
contains  heroic  ballads,  which  form  an  epic  of  much 
grandeur  and  passion.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these 
ballads  are  really  the  original  material  out  of  which 
sprang  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  so  important  in  the  early 
history  of  German  literature.  To  Snorre  Sturleson 
(1178-1241)  is  due  the  Prose  or  Younger  Edda,  which 
is  much  inferior  to  the  older  work,  with  very  little 
of  its  value. 

The  Scalds,  poets  or  bards,  who  numbered  two 
hundred  and  thirty  in  about  four  centuries,  were 
wandering  minstrels,  counselors  and  warriors  as  well. 
They  went  from  court  to  court  and  from  land  to  land, 
being  eagerly  welcomed  by  king  and  noble.  They  re¬ 
ceived  no  money  for  their  songs,  but  frequently  costly 
rings  and  jewels.  In  character  and  excellence  their 
poems  do  not  equal  the  Eddas.  The  Sagas,  which  fill 
more  than  two  hundred  volumes,  tell  of  events  and 
people  from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
are  full  of  adventure  and  romance  and  within  recent 
years  have  been  adapted  for  general  reading.  No 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  securing  them  in 
popular  form  and  for  young  readers. 

The  popular  songs  and  stories  of  the  Old  Norse 
are  a  delightful  part  of  the  world’s  literature.  They 
have  inspired  the  greatest  modern  masters  of  poetry 
and  music  and  are  likely  to  live  for  all  time  in  human 
memory. 
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Old  Norse  or  Icelandic  Precepts. 

If  thou  hast  a  friend  whom  thou  dost  fully  trust, 
and  from  whom  thou  wouldst  receive  good,  blend  thy 
mind  with  his.  There  is  a  mingling  of  affection  when 
one  can  tell  another  all  his  mind.  The  paths  to  a 
true  friend  lie  direct,  though  he  be  far  away. 

Old  age  will  give  the  coward  no  peace,  thy  spears 
may  spare  him.  Let  no  one  know  his  destiny  before¬ 
hand;  his  mind  will  be  freest  from  care.  Cattle  die, 
kindred  die,  we  ourselves  also  die,  but  the  fair  fame 
never  dies  of  him  who  has  earned  it. 

The  heart  alone  can  buy  the  heart,  the  soul  alone 
can  discern  the  soul.  Happy  is  he  whom  others  love ; 
for  all  that  mortals  undertake  require  the  helping 
hand.  No  disease  is  worse  to  a  sensible  man  than  not 
to  be  content  with  himself.  An  ill-conditioned  man 
sneers  at  everything ;  one  thing  he  ought  to  know,  and 
knows  not — his  own  faults. 

Home  is  home,  however  homely,  and  sweet  the 
crust  shared  with  our  kindred;  but  he  who  feasts  at 
the  boards  of  others  shall  often  bite  a  writhing  lip. 

Liberal  and  brave  men  live  best ;  they  seldom 
cherish  sorrow,  but  a  base-minded  man  dreads  every¬ 
thing;  the  miserly  are  uneasy  even  under  benefits. 
Never  treat  thou  a  guest  or  traveler  with  insult  or 
derision;  we  little  know  who  sits  within. 

Givers  hail !  a  guest  has  come  in.  Where  shall  he 
sit?  He  who  has  entered  needs  fire:  he  is  cold.  Food 
and  clothing  are  required;  he  has  wandered  over  the 
fields.  Water  he  needs  who  craves  refreshment;  a 
towel,  hospitable  invitation,  a  good  reception.  If  he 
can  obtain,  discourse  and  answer  and  wit. 

— From  Saemund’s  Edda. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Danish  Literature. 

T  was  only  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformation  began  to  extend  its  in¬ 
fluence,  that  Danish  literature  showed  signs  of  a 
new  life.  Arreboe  (1587-1637)  termed  the  Chaucer  of 
Denmark,  is  best  known  for  his  Hexameron,  or  The 
World’s  First  Week,  a  learned  and  poetic  work.  The 
one  other  famous  name  of  that  period  is  that  of  Tycho 
Brahe  (1546-1601),  who  was  forced  into  exile,  despite 
the  glory  he  secured  for  his  country  by  his  work  as 
scientist  and  scholar.  The  modern  literary  school  can 
be  traced  to  Holberg  (1684-1754),  who  wrote  comedies, 
histories,  fables,  and  was  a  writer  of  much  strength. 

The  next  prominent  author  is  Evald  (1743-80), 
who  turned  to  the  Old  Norse  legends  for  his  inspira¬ 
tion.  But  his  efforts  were  not  appreciated  and  the 
poet’s  life  history  was  rendered  tragic  by  his  country’s 
neglect.  Denmark  owes  to  him  its  national  song. 

One  day  a  boy  of  seven,  a  child  of  poverty,  attracted 
the  attention  of  Queen  Caroline.  She  took  him  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  him,  not  imagining  that  he  was  to 
become,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  literary  favor¬ 
ite  of  her  nation.  He  was  Baggesen  (1764-1826).  His 
early  life  was  a  struggle  with  want,  but  he  won  suc¬ 
cess  in  literature  with  his  poems,  dramas,  stories,  etc., 
until  another  favorite  arose,  Oehlenschlager  (1779- 
1856),  who  marked  a  new  era.  In  his  Gods  of  the 
North  Oehlenschlager  drew  his  material  from  the 
Eddas  with  poetic  power,  and  wrote  many  dramas, 
poems,  and  prose  stories. 

A  number  of  other  names  could  be  mentioned  in 
different  departments,  like  Ingemann  (1789-1862)  with 
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liis  historical  romances,  Heiberg  (1791-1860)  with  his 
critical  writings,  Winther  (1796-1876),  Hertz  (1796- 
1870),  Muller  (1807-76),  and  M.  A.  Goldschmidt, 
(1819-1887) ;  but  one  man  above  all  others  has 
given  Denmark  universal  fame  and  is  the  young 
people’s  favorite  all  the  world  over.  You  need  not 
be  told  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen  (1805-75). 
What  a  kingdom  of  the  pen  was  his  and  how  countless 
were  his  subjects.  He  was  of  humble  birth — his  home 
was  a  peasant’s  dwelling,  but  his  stories  have  found 
lodgment  in  millions  of  hearts.  Happily  his  great 
gifts  soon  gained  the  notice  of  kind  people,  who  helped 
him  to  complete  his  education  and  to  travel  over 
Europe.  His  fairy  tales  are  part  of  the  children’s 
literature  of  the  whole  world.  Their  humor  and 
pathos  give  them  great  charm.  Of  his  romances,  The 
Improvisatore — a  kind  of  autobiography — is  perhaps 
the  best.  Today  another  writer,  although  Danish,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  world’s  literature;  this  is  George  Brandes, 
some  of  whose  works  have  been  translated  into  English 
and  other  languages.  He  is  a  critic  of  great  ability 
and  breadth  of  view. 

A  Hymn. 

Teach  me,  O  forest,  that  I  may 
Like  autumn  leaves  fade  glad  away, 

A  fairer  spring  forecasting; 

There  green  my  tree  shall  glorious  stand, 

Deep-rooted  in  the  lovely  land 
Of  summer  everlasting. 

O  little  bird  of  passage,  thou 
Teach  me  in  faith  to  hie  me  now 
To  shores  that  are  uncharted; 

When  all  is  winter  here,  and  ice, 

Then  shall  eternal  Paradise 
Open  to  me,  departed. 

Teach  me,  thou  butterfly  so  light, 

To  break  from  out  my  prison  plight 
That  is  my  freedom  robbing; 

On  earth  I  creep  with  lowly  things, 

But  soon  the  g  l.len-purple  wings 
Shall  high  in  air  be  throbbing. 

— OehlenscKlager  (1779-1856), 
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The  Blind  Girl. 

She  knows  there  is  an  entrance  to  this  vale, 

Hears  the  bell  sound  when  any  one  arrives, 

Brightens  to  hear  it,  and  in  silence  waits, 

With  ears  intent.  Yet  doth  she  never  ask 
Where  is  the  entrance,  whitherward  it  leads; 

For  she  has  heard  that  there  are  many  things 
She  must  not  ask,  but  leave  to  years  to  teach. 

So  ’t  is  with  children.  Speak  to  them  of  God, 

Of  power  omnipotent,  of  another  life, 

And  mark  how  they  will  listen,  opening  wide 
Their  little  eyes  in  wonder,  as  some  doubt — 

A  passing  shade — is  painted  on  their  looks; 

And  then,  at  last,  with  touching  faith,  accept 
For  truth  the  things  they  may  not  comprehend. 

So  now  for  Iolanthe  the  whole  world 

Is  one  vast  mystery,  which  she  oft  would  pierce, 

Then  will  her  father  or  the  abbess  say 

“Rest  thee  content,  my  child — thou  art  too  young; 

Some  future  time  thou ’It  comprehend  it  all.” 

May  it  not  be,  Sir,  while  we  darkly  muse 
Upon  our  life’s  mysterious  destinies, 

That  we  in  blindness  walk,  like  Iolanthe, 

Unconscious  that  true  vision  is  not  ours? 

Yet  is  that  faith  our  hope’s  abiding  star. 

— From  King  Rene’s  Daughters ,  by  Henrik  Hertz  (1798-1870). 

The  Sweethearts. 

Side  by  side  in  a  drawer  with  other  playthings  were 
a  wliiptop  and  a  small  ball,  and  the  top  said  to  the  ball  : 
“Why  not  be  groom  and  bride?  Do  we  not  live  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  box?”  But  the  ball,  with  her  coat 
of  splendid  morocco  leather,  felt  too  conceited  to 
answer  his  proposal. 

The  following  morning  the  boy  who  owned  all  the 
toys  painted  the  top  red  and  yellow  and  hammered 
into  it  a  brass  nail.  How  fine  the  top  looked  as  it  spun 
around ! 

“Well,  Miss  Ball,  look  at  me!  What  do  you  say 
now?  Can  we  not  be  engaged?  Don’t  we  suit  each 
other?  You  jump  and  I  dance!  We  would  be  the 
happiest  people  in  the  world.” 

“Is  that  your  opinion,  Mr.  Top?  Perhaps  you 
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don’t  know  that  my  papa  and  mamma  were  morocco 
slippers  and  that  inside  of  me  is  a  Spanish  cork!” 

‘  ‘  That  may  be  so,  hut  I  am  made  of  mahogany  and 
turned  by  the  mayor  himself.” 

“Is  that  really  so!”  asked  the  ball. 

“May  I  never  be  whipped  again  if  it  be  not  true,” 
the  top  replied. 

“You  know  how  to  say  a  good  word  for  yourself, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  grant  your  wish.  I  am  the 
same  as  engaged  to  a  swallow.  Whenever  I  leap  up 
in  the  air  he  thrusts  his  head  out  of  his  nest  and 
says,  4 Will  you!’  Just  now  I  have  silently  said  ‘Yes,’ 
and  that  is  as  good  as  half  engaged.  I  promise,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  shall  never  forget  you.” 

“All  right,  that  will  be  much  good,”  the  top  replied, 
and  they  were  silent  to  each  other. 

The  morning  following  the  boy  took  out  the  ball. 
The  top  saw  how  high  it  flew  into  the  air,  so  that  at 
last  no  one  could  see  it.  It  came  back  again,  each 
time,  but  gave  a  high  leap  when  it  touched  the  earth, 
either  because  it  wanted  to  rise  again  or  because  of 
the  Spanish  cork  in  its  body.  But  on  the  ninth  time, 
the  ball  stayed  up  and  did  not  come  back,  although 
he  tried  to  find  it.  It  was  gone.  And  the  top  sighed 
and  said:  “I  know  very  well  where  it  is.  It  is  in 
the  nest  of  the  swallow  and  has  married  him.” 

Now  the  more  the  top  thought  of  this,  the  more  it 
sighed  for  the  ball,  and  its  love  increased  just  because 
it  could  not  get  the  ball  and  the  ball  was  another’s. 
So  it  danced  round  and  hummed,  but  thought  always 
of  the  ball,  which  grew  lovelier  in  his  fancy.  And 
thus  several  years  went  by.  The  top  was  no  longer 
young. 

One  day,  however  his  owner  ordered  that  he 
be  gilt  all  over.  How  handsome  he  was!  A  golden 
top.  No  wonder  he  sprang  in  his  happiness  and 
hummed  again.  But  suddenly  he  sprang  too  high  and 
was  gone.  They  looked  and  looked  for  him,  even  in 
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the  cellar,  but  could  not  find  him.  Where  was  he? 
He  had  jumped  into  the  dust  box,  where  were  all  kinds 
of  things:  cabbage  stalks,  sweepings,  and  dust  from 
the  roof. 

“What  a  place  to  live  in!  Soon  all  the  gilt  will 
leave  me.  Whatva  mob  I  have  fallen  among !”  he 
said  to  himself. 

And  then  he  looked  at  a  long  leafless  cabbage 
stump  and  at  a  curious  round  thing  that  looked  like 
an  old  apple;  but  it  was  not  an  apple — it  was  an  old 
ball,  lying  for  years  in  the  gutter  on  the  roof  and 
wet  and  neglected. 

“Thank  goodness,”  the  ball  cried,  “here  comes 
somebody  to  talk  to,”  and  she  looked  at  the  gilt  top. 
“I  am  really  morocco  and  have  a  Spanish  cork  in 
my  body,  though  no  one  would  think  so  to  look  at  me. 
I  was  almost  married  to  a  swallow  but  I  fell  into  the 
gutter  on  the  roof  five  years  ago  and  have  become  wet 
right  through.” 

But  the  top  was  silent.  He  thought  of  his  old 
love  and  the  more  he  heard  the  clearer  he  realized  that 
it  was  she. 

A  servant  girl  soon  came  and  wanted  to  clean  out 
the  dust  box.  “Why,  there’s  a  gilt  top,”  she  cried. 
So  the  top  was  brought  again  to  notice  and  honor, 
but  nothing  was  heard  of  the  ball.  And  the  top  never 
spoke  of  his  old  love;  for  that  passes  away  when  the 
beloved  object  has  been  for  five  years  in  a  gutter  and 
got  wet  through;  yes,  one  does  not  know  her  again 
when  he  meets  her  in  the  dust  box. 

— Hans  Christian  Andersen  (1805-75). 
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Swedish  Literature. 

S  in  Denmark,  the  earliest  works  are  in  the  line 
of  laws  and  chronicles,  which  date  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Its  literature 
in  the  Middle  Ages  was  unimportant,  apart  from  the 
historical  songs  that  tell  of  the  battles  and  victories 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

It  was  with  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  so  vital 
with  a  new  spirit  throughout  Europe,  and  which  was 
less  rapid  in  its  effects  in  Sweden  than  in  Denmark 
that  a  literary  development  took  place,  a  Swedish 
translation  of  the  Bible  by  Bishop  Petri  (1499-1552) 
being  the  direct  result,  his  brother  aiding  in  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  national  language.  In  the  century  that 
followed,  when  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles 
XII,  the  nation  became  the  first  military  power  of 
Europe,  there  was  little  popular  literature,  the  learned 
works  being  written  in  Latin. 

A  new  national  poetry  began  with  George  Stjernh- 

jelrn  (1598-1672),  who  wrote  with  vigor  in  Swedish, 

and  he  was  followed  by  a  number  of  writers  of 

similar  tendencv. 

*/ 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  foreign  influences,  chiefly 
French,  were  felt  once  more,  despite  an  occasional 
attempt  in  a  patriotic  direction.  Among  the  more 
important  authors  was  Dalin  (1708-62)  who  imitated 
Addison’s  The  Spectator ,  giving  rise  to  a  special  class 
of  writings.  King  Gustavus  III  founded  the  Swedish 
Academy.  The  principal  lyric  poet  was  J.  H.  Kellgren 
1751-95) ;  Oxenstjerna  (1750-1818)  was  the  popular 
poet  of  his  day,  who  praised  in  verse  agriculture. 

A  protest  against  the  French  school  began  with 
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Carl  Bellman  (1743-95),  wlio  gave  popularity  once 
more  to  the  songs  of  the  people,  with  a  naturalness 
and  freshness  that  were  unsurpassed.  His  humor, 
keen  satire,  and  sympathy  for  nature  invested  his 
songs  with  much  charm.  A  special  school  in  the 
fashion  of  the  German  Romanticists  was  led  by  Lo¬ 
renzo  Hammarskold  (1785-1827),  called  the  Phos- 
plioros  School  from  their  periodical,  The  Phosphor  os, 
in  which  their  opinions  of  the  members,  in  literary 
and  historical  criticism,  were  expressed.  In  the  move¬ 
ment  Atterbom  (1790-1855),  who  imitated  Ludwig 
Tieck,  and  Palmblad  (1784-1852),  were  associated. 

You  may  think  it  strange  that  with  the  great  wealth 
of  national  poetry  so  near  at  hand  the  Swedish 
writers  were  so  attracted  by  foreign  influences.  How¬ 
ever,  a  revival  was  about  to  occur,  when  the  Gothic 
school  was  founded  in  1811.  This  strove  to  recall 
Sweden  to  the  claims  of  its  own  nationality  and  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Gothic  race,  with  its  common  lan¬ 
guage,  spirit,  ancestry.  To  P.  H.  Ling  (1776-1839), 
who  turned  his  attention  to  northern  mythology,  and 
more  properly  to  E.  G.  Geijer  (1783-1847),  who  sought 
to  describe  the  Swedish  Middle  Ages  with  historical 
fidelity  and  to  teach  the  Swedish  people  to  appreciate 
their  national  character,  is  the  reaction  first  due.  In 
the  Iduna,  the  Gothic  school  championed  their  views 
against  The  Phosphoros  and  Geijer  issued  a  scholarly 
edition  of  Swedish  popular  songs.  Of  this  school 
Tegner  (1782-1846)  was  the  ablest  poet,  who  can  be 
classed  among  the  world’s  poets,  although  J.  H.  Rune- 
berg  (1804-77),  a  Finn  by  birth,  reveals  in  his  verse 
a  beauty,  power,  and  genius  of  his  own. 

Sweden  has  had  a  number  of  kings  who  not  only 
displayed  literary  tastes,  but  were  writers  of  more  or 
less  prominence,  thus  showing  an  admirable  example 
to  their  people.  In  the  various  schools  of  thought, 
women  have  published  a  great  variety  of  works,  chiefly 
poems  and  novels,  including  some  of  much  excellence. 
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Of  these  writers,  Fredricka  Bremer  (1802-65)  is 
probably  the  best  known.  Her  stories,  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  English,  became  popular  decades  ago  for 
their  home  atmosphere,  kindly  sentiments,  unaffected 
piety.  Today  another  woman,  Selma  Lagerlof,  who 
has  won  the  Nobel  prize  in  literature,  rivals  Miss 
Bremer  and  will  surpass  her.  In  Swedish  literature 
of  our  time,  August  Strindberg  (1841)  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  poets,  while  among  other  authors  may 
be  mentioned  Oscar  Levitin,  Anna  Charlotte  Edgren, 
Thos.  Hedberg,  Ernst  Ahlgren  and  Ellen  Key. 

Sweden  has  produced  some  remarkable  names  in  all 
lines  of  thought,  for  instance,  Swedenborg  (1688- 
1772),  the  founder  of  a  religion,  Linnaeus  (1707-78), 
with  whom  the  modern  system  of  botany  is  identified, 
Scheele  (1742-86),  the  chemist.  Today  the  little 
land  still  contributes  more  than  its  share  of  able 
authors,  so  widespread  is  the  love  of  knowledge,  so 
thorough  are  the  educational  methods,  so  broad  and 
wholesome  the  spirit  of  the  country. 

The  Mermaid. 

Leaving  the  sea,  the  pale  moon  lights  the  strand, 

Tracing  old  runes,  a  youth  inscribes  the  sand, 

And  by  the  rune-ring  waits  a  woman  fair, 

Down  to  her  feet  extends  her  dripping  hair. 

Blue  are  her  eyes;  she  looks  upon  him;  bound, 

As  by  a  spell,  he  views  their  gulf  profound, 

Heaven  and  earth  are  there;  in  his  desire, 

He  feels  the  chill  of  ice,  the  heat  of  fire. 

Graciously  smiling,  now  she  whispers  low; 

“The  runes  are  dark,  would  you  their  meaning  know? 
Follow!  my  dwelling  is  as  dark  and  deep; 

You,  you  alone,  its  treasure  vast  shall  keep!” 

“ Where  is  your  dwelling,  charming  maid,  now  say?” 
“Built  on  a  coral  island  far  away, 

Crystalline,  golden,  floats  that  castle  free, 

Meet  for  a  lovely  daughter  of  the  sea!” 
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Still  lie  delays  and  muses  on  tlie  strand; 

Now  the  alluring  maiden  grasps  his  hand. 

“Ah!  Do  you  tremble,  you  who  were  so  bold?” 

“Yes,  for  the  heaving  breakers  are  so  cold!  ” 

“Let  not  the  mounting  waves  your  spirit  change! 

Take,  as  a  charm,  my  ring  with  sea-runes  strange. 

Here  is  my  crown  of  water-lilies  white, 

Here  is  my  harp,  with  human  bones  bedight.  ” 

Blithely  she  dances  on  the  pearl-strewn  sand 
Smiting  the  bone-harp  with  her  graceful  hand. 

Fair  is  her  bosom,  through  her  thin  robe  seen, 

White  as  a  swTan  beheld  through  rushes  green. 

“Follow  me,  youth!  through  ocean  deep  we’ll  rove; 

There  is  my  castle  in  its  coral  grove; 

There  the  red  branches  purple  shadows  throw, 

There  the  green  waves,  like  grass,  wave  to  and  fro.” 

“Heaven  and  earth  to  win  you  I  abjure! 

Child  of  the  ocean,  is  your  promise  sure?” 

“Heaven  and  earth  abjuring,  great’s  your  gain, 

Throned  with  the  ancient  gods,  a  king  to  reign!” 

Lo,  as  she  speaks,  a  thousand  starlights  gleam, 

Lighted  for  Heaven ’s  Christmas  day  they  seem. 

Sighing,  he  swears  the  oath, — the  die  is  cast; 

Into  the  mermaid’s  arms  he  sinks  at  last. 

— From  a  Poem  by  Atterbom  (1790-1855). 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Norwegian  Literature. 

was  only  after  Norway’s  separation  from  Den- 
3(1..  mark  in  1814  that  the  desire  to  cultivate  its  own 
*2^  literature  awoke  to  new  life,  and  the  century  has 
produced  a  large  number  of  authors  in  different 
fields  of  thought.  As  far  hack  as  the  seventeenth 
century  Norway  had  its  first  printing  establishment, 
a  century  later  appeared  its  first  newspapers,  and  in 
1811  its  first  university  was  founded  at  Christiania. 

The  earliest  efforts  of  the  Norwegian  authors  were 
patriotic,  to  prove  that  in  life  and  character  Norway 
was  different  from  Denmark,  while  the  poets,  like 
Wergeland  (1808-45),  chose  subjects  which  allowed 
them  to  display  their  love  of  country.  Welhaven 
(1807-73)  took  the  broader  view,  claiming  that  there 
should  be  exclusiveness.  Many  writers  of  less  general 
importance  could  be  mentioned  here,  but  two  only  need 
be  referred  to,  as  illustrating  the  rapid  growth  of 
Norwegian  literature,  and  the  profound  influence  exer¬ 
cised  by  its  men  of  genius. 

Bjornson  (1832-1910)  was  a  true  son  of  the  North, 
poet  and  clansman.  He  combined  in  himself,  it  is 
stated,  the  two  forms  most  famous  in  Norse  history, 
scald  and  chief.  Love  of  country  was  his  overpower¬ 
ing  passion.  In  his  peasant  novels,  he  portrayed  with 
wonderful  keenness  the  life  of  the  peasant,  which  was 
so  dear  to  him,  and  the  same  loyal  spirit  developed 
with  thought  and  travel,  runs  through  his  dramas  and 
poems.  An  original  strength,  like  the  vigor  of  the 
Viking,  flows  through  all  his  works,  and  is  seen  at  its 
best  in  his  ballad  of  “Neila  Finn,”  which  tells  of  a 
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little  boy  wlio  loses  bis  snow-shoes  and  sinks  into  the 
snow- depths. 

Henrik  Ibsen  (1828-1910)  has  wielded  a  wider 
influence  than  Bjorn  son,  being  more  cosmopolitan ;  that 
is,  taking  a  broader  outlook.  Still  his  basis  is  Scan¬ 
dinavian,  with  its  peculiar  strength  and  spirit  of  in¬ 
dependence.  He  strove  to  describe  the  individual  body 
and  soul,  with  their  weaknesses  as  well  as  good 
qualities.  In  his  early  manhood,  he  was  at  home  in 
social  circles  and  learned  to  know  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  life.  He  saw  the  defects  in  the  fashionable 
world — its  virtues,  perhaps,  he  hardly  recognized  suf¬ 
ficiently.  Against  such  a  world  he  fought  sharply  and 
bitterly  to  the  end.  He  devoted  his  dramas  to  the 
problems  that  occur  in  our  modern  life,  and  his  works 
acquired  a  wide  fame,  marking  with  such  plays  as 
“The  Pillars  of  Society,’ ’  “Nora,”  “Peer  Gynt,” 
“Ghosts,”  “Hedda  Gabler,”  a  new  stage  in  dramatic 
development.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  his 
influence  would  be  more  helpful,  if  he  were  less  a 
pessimist,  that  is,  one  who  takes  a  hopeless  view  of 
matters  and  believes  that  no  improvement  is  possible. 

Besides  the  two  great  names,  are  several  of  much 
promise,  chief  of  whom  is  Jonas  Lie  (1833-1910), 
whose  novels  and  romances  are  more  brilliant  than  his 
poems  and  dramas.  He  knows  how  to  describe  with 
much  delicacy  the  daily  life  of  the  people  and  his 
works  have  become  popular.  A  writer  of  more  poetical 
strength  is  A.  L.  Kjelland  (1843)  whose  romances  are 
in  the  spirit  of  the  French  realists  but  with  a  greater 
earnestness.  He  deals  boldly  with  defects  in  society 
and  the  state,  and  if  his  remedy  is  not  accepted  his 
courage  is  none  the  less  to  be  praised.  With  such  a 
coterie  of  distinguished  writers  who  have  made  them¬ 
selves  known  in  the  past  few  decades  throughout  the 
cultured  world,  Norway  cannot  but  develop  its  litera¬ 
ture  more  and  more  and  do  its  share  in  solving  the 
problems  of  each  age. 
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The  Princess. 

The  Princess  sat  alone  in  her  maiden  bower, 

The  lad  blew  his  horn  at  the  foot  of  the  tower. 

1  ‘Why  playest  thou  always?  Be  silent  I  pray, 

It  fetters  my  thoughts  that  would  flee  far  away 
As  the  sun  goes  down.  ” 

In  her  maiden  bower  sat  the  Princess  forlorn, 

The  lad  had  ceased  to  play  on  his  horn; 

“Oh,  why  art  thou  silent?  I  beg  thee  to  play! 

It  gives  wings  to  my  thoughts  that  would  flee  far  away, 
As  the  sun  goes  down.  ” 


In  her  maiden  bower  sat  the  Princess  forlorn, 

Once  more  with  delight  played  the  lad  on  his  horn; 

She  wept  as  the  shadows  grew  long,  and  she  sighed: 

“Oh,  tell  me,  my  God,  what  my  heart  doth  betide, 

Now  the  sun  has  gone  down.  ” 

— Bjornson. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

Once  there  was  a  man  who  went  into  the  wood  to 
cut  hop-poles,  but  could  not  find  the  trees  he  wanted 
until  he  came  under  a  great  heap  of  stones,  from  which 
he  heard  heavy  groans.  When  at  last  he  tilted  up  the 
stone  a  dragon  crawled  from  under  it  and  made  at 
the  man  to  swallow  him  up.  But  the  man  said  he  had 
saved  the  dragon’s  life  and  it  was  base  ingratitude  to 
want  to  eat  him  up. 

“Perhaps,”  the  dragon  replied,  “but  you  might 
well  know  I  must  be  starved  when  I  have  been  here 
hundreds  of  years  and  never  tasted  meat.  Besides,  it 
is  the  way  of  the  world — that’s  how  it  pays  its  debts.” 

The  man  pleaded  his  cause  so  stoutly  that  they 
agreed  to  take  the  first  living  thing  that  came  as  a 
judge.  If  he  said  the  same  thing  as  the  dragon,  the 
dragon  should  eat  the  man.  An  old  hound  came  along 
and  they  begged  him  to  be  judge. 

“Heaven  knows,”  said  the  hound,  “I  have  served 
my  master  truly  ever  since  I  was  a  little  whelp.  What 
great  services  have  I  rendered  him!  But  now  I  can 
neither  see  nor  hear  any  more,  and  he  wants  to  shoot 
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me.  So  I  must  run  away  and  beg  for  my  living  till  I 
die  of  hunger.  It’s  the  way  of  the  world — that’s  how 
it  pays  its  debts.” 

“I  shall  eat  you  now,”  said  the  dragon,  and  tried 
to  swallow  the  man,  who  begged  for  his  life,  and  it 
was  decided  to  let  the  next  comer  be  a  judge.  So  an 
old  horse  came  limping  along.  He  was  ready  to  serve 
as  judge. 

“I  have  served  my  master  all  these  years,”  he  said, 
“I  have  worked  myself  lame  and  worn  out  by  toil 
and  now  he  wants  to  put  a  bullet  through  me.  Ah, 
it’s  the  way  of  the  world.  That’s  how  the  world  pays 
its  debts.” 

“I  shall  eat  you,”  said  the  dragon  to  the  man,  who 
again  begged  hard  for  his  life.  But  the  dragon  said 
he  was  hungry  and  must  have  a  mouthful  of  man’s 
meat. 

“See!  there  comes  Reynard,  the  fox.  All  good 
things  are  three,  let  us  ask  him”;  and  so  they  did. 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Reynard,  “I  see  how  it  all  is,” 
but  as  he  spoke,  he  took  the  man  aside.  “What  will 
you  give  me  if  I  free  you  from  the  dragon!”  he 
whispered. 

“You  shall  be  free  to  come  to  my  house  and  to 
be  the  lord  and  master  over  my  hens  and  geese  every 
Thursday  night.” 

“Well,  my  dear  dragon,”  said  Reynard,  “I  can 
not  understand  how  such  a  big  and  mighty  beast  like 
you  could  find  room  to  be  under  yonder  stone.” 

“Can’t  you,”  rejoined  the  dragon.  “I  lay  under 
the  hillside  and  sunned  myself  and  down  came  a  land 
slide  and  hurled  the  stone  over  me.” 

“I  won’t  believe  it  until  I  see  it,”  replied  the  fox. 

“Prove  it,”  the  man  exclaimed,  and  the  dragon 
crawled  into  his  hole  again,  but  at  once  they  slipped 
the  stone  on  the  dragon.  Despite  his  begging,  the  man 
and  the  fox  left  him  to  do  his  doom. 

The  first  Thursday  Reynard  came  and  hid  himself 
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behind  a  great  pile  of  wood  near  the  man’s  hen¬ 
roost.  When  the  maid  went  to  feed  the  fowls,  in 
went  the  fox.  She  neither  saw  nor  heard  him,  but 
as  soon  as  she  went,  he  had  sucked  blood  enough  for 
a  week  and  was  so  fat  he  couldn’t  stir.  So  when  she 
came  in  the  morning,  there  lay  the  fox  and  snored  and 
slept,  with  all  four  legs  stretched  straight,  as  sleek 
and  as  round  as  a  German  sausage.  Away  ran  the 
lassie  for  her  mistress,  and  she  came,  and  all  the 
lassies  with  her,  with  sticks  and  brooms  to  beat  Rev- 
nard.  To  tell  the  truth,  they  almost  banged  the  life 
out  of  him.  But  just  as  he  thought  his  last  hour 
had  come,  he  found  a  hole  in  the  floor  and  crept  out, 
hobbling  off  to  the  wood. 

“Ho,  ho!”  he  said,  “how  true  it  is!  ’Tis  the  way 
of  the  world,  and  this  is  how  it  pays  its  debts.” 

— Adapted  from  Asbjornsen  (1812-85). 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


Dutch  Literature. 


T  was  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
that  the  Dutch  gained  its  ascendancy  over  the  Fle¬ 
mish  and  Frisic  languages,  which  are  branches  of 
the  Gothic,  an  advantage  that  it  has  never  lost.  Strong 
and  flexible,  rich  in  synonyms — that  is,  words  with  the 
same  meaning— it  is,  perhaps,  better  adapted  to  history 
and  tragedy  than  to  comedy  and  light  poetry.  The 
Flemish  language  has  been  much  corrupted  by  the  use 
of  foreign  words ;  the  Frisic,  the  traditional  language 
of  Friesland,  the  northern  province  of  Holland,  is  little 
by  little  disappearing. 

With  the  revival  of  learning  and  even  before  some 
parts  of  Europe  were  beginning  to  show  fondness  for 
art  and  letters,  the  Netherlands  were  displaying  an 
active  spirit.  The  cities  of  Flanders,  Bruges,  and 
Ghent  were  famous  in  the  middle  ages  for  their  wealth 
and  power.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  litera¬ 
ture  was  studied,  with  a  version  of  Reynard  the  Fox ; 
Moerlant  (1235-1300)  translated  the  Bible  into 
Flemish  rhyme.  Stoke,  who  lived  at  the  same  time, 
wrote  a  rhymed  Chronicle  of  Holland.  A  century  later 
De  Weert  composed  his  Neiv  Doctrine ,  one  of  the 
advance  heralds  of  the  Reformation. 

About  this  period,  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  wandering  poets  or  Sprekers  sang  at  court  in 
verse  or  prose,  later  forming  literary  societies  or 
Chambers  of  Rhetoric  (poetry  was  then  termed  the 
“art  of  rhetoric”)  which  were  like  the  guilds  of 
Meistersingers  which  you  will  read  of  in  the  story  of 
German  literature.  At  one  time,  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
IT,  thirty  such  societies  with  fifteen  hundred  members 
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marched  in  triumph  up  and  down  the  streets  oi  Ant¬ 
werp.  The  effect  of  such  organizations  was  not  always 
for  the  best;  in  Amsterdam,  however,  in  the  sixteenth 
century  a  number  of  distinguished  scholars  were 
members.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  with  the  rule  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  French  tastes  prevailed,  and  the 
language  was  much  corrupted.  The  poets  and 
chroniclers  were  chiefly  Flemish,  the  most  widely 
known  being  Henricourt  (d.  1403),  Montrelet  (d. 
1453),  and  Cliastelain  (d.  1475). 

LATIN  WRITERS. 

With  the  Reformation,  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
public,  and  the  spread  of  universities  like  Leyden 
(1575),  there  was  a  marked  revival  of  learning.  A 
number  of  celebrated  Latin  authors  now  appeared. 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  (1467-1536),  originally  Gerard 
Didier,  was  the  greatest  scholar  of  his  age,  to  whom 
the  Reformation  was  largely  due.  He  was  a  man  of 
independent  mind,  rather  too  cautious  for  a  bold  spirit 
like  Luther.  Then  Grotius  is  to  be  named  (1583-1645), 
or  Hugo  de  Groot,  a  statesman  and  jurist.  He  was 
imprisoned  for  life  because  he  defended  Barneveldt, 
the  great  Dutch  patriot,  but  was  rescued  after  two 
years  by  his  wife.  She  was  allowed  to  send  him  a 
chest  of  books,  and  one  day  he  took  the  place  of  the 
books  and  was  carried  out  of  prison  to  freedom. 

Other  eminent  scholars  of  the  day  were  Arminius 
(1560-1609),  who  founded  the  sect  called  after  his 
name,  the  two  Scaligers  remarkable  for  their  learning, 
as  were  also  Lipsius  and  Vossius.  Salmasius  (1588- 
1653)  wrote  a  defense  of  Charles  I,  Boerhave  (1668- 
1738)  treatises  on  medicine.  Spinoza  (1632-77) 
ranks  among  the  famous  thinkers  of  the  world.  Chris¬ 
tian  Huygliens  (1629-95)  was  an  eminent  astronomer 
and  mathematician.  Among  the  Dutch-Latin  poets 
were  Johannes  Secundus  (1511-36)  and  Nicholas 
Heinsius  (1620-81). 
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THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Few,  if  any,  familiar  or  really  great  names  belong 
to  this  century.  The  most  distinguished  was  a  woman, 
Anna  Byns,  a  poet,  who  was  hostile  to  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  Coonliert  (1522-90)  was  philosopher  and  poet 
of  much  vigor  of  thought.  Bor  (1559-1635)  and  Mete- 
ren,  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  were  historians.  Mar- 
mix  de  St.  Aldegonde  (d.  1598),  who  wrote  on  church 
subjects,  was  soldier,  statesman,  poet,  and  translator 
of  the  Psalms.  Other  poets  were  Visscher  (d.  1620), 
and  Spiegel  (1549-1612.) 

THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

With  the  popular  uprising  in  defence  of  liberty, 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  quickly  felt  by  its  litera¬ 
ture  and  three  writers  in  particular  gave  Dutch 
literature  character  and  fame — Hooft,  Vondel  and 
Jacob  Cats. 

Hooft  (1581-1647)  did  much  to  improve  the  na¬ 
tional  language  by  his  study  of  the  Italian  poets,  and 
to  him  is  due  Dutch  tragedy  as  well  as  sentimental 
verse.  In  addition  he  wrote  histories  of  much  merit. 
He  was  a  defender  of  scholars  like  Grotius,  Descartes, 
and  Galileo  in  the  days  when  they  were  persecuted. 

With  Vondel  (1587-1679)  we  come  to  a  distinctly 
national  poet,  far  superior  to  writers  of  his  time,  and 
whose  lyric  and  tragic  works  have  given  him  celebrity. 
He  is  best  known  for  his  tragedies.  To  a  certain 
degree  he  may  be  called  the  Dutch  Shakespeare. 

Jacob  Cats  (1577-1660)  was  a  writer  and  states¬ 
man  of  great  sagacity.  So  simple  is  his  style,  so  fluent 
his  description,  so  apt  and  effective  his  thought  that 
he  is  termed  Father  Cats,  and  up  to  within  recent 
decades  was  widely  read. 

Although  these  three  men  left  many  followers  and 
imitators,  and  despite  the  fact  that  this  was  the  period 
of  Bible  translation  as  well  as  narratives  of  Dutch 
voyages  and  discoveries,  the  national  literature  began 
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to  decline.  There  was  less  patriotic  appreciation  of 
native  Dutch  writers,  as  French  influence  developed 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  throughout 
Europe. 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

A  few  names  may  he  mentioned  as  of  special  merit 
amid  the  literary  decline  for  the  greater  part  of  this 
century.  Poot  (1689-1732)  was  of  the  class  to  which 
Burns  in  Scotland  and  Beranger  in  France  belonged, 
but  of  course  of  less  genius.  On  the  comic  stage, 
Langendijk  (1662-1735)  gained  popularity,  which  did 
not  wholly  vanish  with  the  years.  In  tragedy,  De 
Marre  (b.  1696) ;  as  translator  of  the  classics  Feitama 
(1694-1758)  ;  Van  Haren  (1713-89)  tragic  writer,  his 
brother  William  (1710-58),  whose  Friso,  supposed 
founder  of  the  Frisians,  is  an  epic  of  some  power; 
in  history,  Wagenaar  (1709-73)  with  his  History  of 
the  United  Provinces — these  are  more  or  less  notable 
names. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
the  spread  of  loftier  views  as  the  French  Revolution 
exerted  its  influence,  there  was  an  awakening  with  the 
tragedies  of  Van  Winter  (d.  1795),  and  his  wife  (d. 
1789).  Mrs.  Van  Winter  was  a  writer  of  great 
strength  and  gave  a  decided  impulse  to  Dutch  litera¬ 
ture.  In  poetry,  Van  Alphen  (d.  1803)  must  not  be 
forgotten,  for  he  is  a  kind  of  children’s  poet,  whose 
verse  is  part  of  the  Dutch  child’s  education.  Nieuw- 
land  (d.  1794)  was  poet  and  mathematician.  In  the 
field  of  romance,  women  were  the  popular  writers, 
like  Elizabeth  Bekker  Wolff  (d.  1804),  and  Agatha 
Deken. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

With  the  political  changes  that  continued  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  literary  development  was 
either  arrested  or  received  less  satisfactory  growth. 
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One  name,  however,  is  eminent — that  of  Bilderdyk 
(1756-1831)  Holland’s  greatest  poet,  whose  unfinished 
The  Destruction  of  the  Primitive  World  is  one  of  its 
literary  glories.  His  published  works  fill  one  hundred 
octavo  volumes.  He  was  a  man  of  much  versatility,  as 
lawyer,  physician,  engineer,  astronomer,  historian. 

Van  der  Palm  (1763 - )  was  distinguished  as  a  prose 

writer — his  works,  orations,  sermons,  etc.,  are  models 
of  style. 

A  large  number  could  he  mentioned  among  the 
writers  of  the  greater  part  of  this  century  hut  few  of 
the  first  rank  in  literature  proper,  save,  perhaps,  in 
the  fields  of  law,  philosophy,  and  research.  Loots,  Da 
Costa  and  Madame  Bilderdyk,  with  Wiselius,  Klyn, 
(d.  1856),  Van  Walre  have  done  fair  work  in  various 
lines  of  poetry;  De  Vries  and  Van  Kampen  (1776- 
1839)  in  history;  Bogaers  and  Jan  Van  Lennep  in 
romance;  De  s’  Gravenweet  for  his  translation  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

PRESENT  DAY  WRITERS. 

The  rather  slow  and  uneventful  period  before  the 
closing  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  to  he 
succeeded  by  an  era  of  activity.  The  best  known 
writers  just  before  1880  were  Nicolaas  Beets,  a 
humorist  of  much  genius;  E.  D.  Dekker  (1820-87), 
a  miscellaneous  author;  Conrad  Busken  and  Carl  Vos- 
maer  (1826-88)  critic;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bosboom- 
Toussaint  (1802-86),  novelist. 

It  was  Jacques  Perks  (1860-81)  a  poet  of  decided 
aggressiveness  who,  aided  by  Emants  (1848)  and  some 
others,  began  a  movement — a  blend  of  Zola  and  Shel¬ 
ley — which  was  to  stir  the  rather  stolid  Dutch  nature 
for  some  years.  Couperus  (b.  1813)  was  novelist  as 
well  as  poet.  Gouter,  De  Koo,  a  dramatist  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  Steuvels,  whose  Summerland  (1901) 
revealed  his  ability  as  a  writer  of  peasant  stories, 
are  among  the  most  recent  names. 
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Maartens  (1858)  is  probably  the  best  known  Dutch 
novelist  of  our  time.  A  native  of  Amsterdam,  and  a 
resident  of  Utrecht,  English  has  been  his  favorite 
language  for  authorship,  although  many  of  his  books 
have  been  translated  into  Dutch.  He  is  as  much  or  as 
little  a  Dutch  author  as  is  Maeterlinck,  born  1864  at 
Ghent,  a  Belgian.  The  latter  is  so  fond  of  French  that 
he  is  claimed  as  representing  French  literature  in  his 
dramatic  and  other  works  which  have  gained  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation. 

Holland,  besides  being  ahead  of  England  and 
France  with  a  literary  academy  in  1584,  lias  furnished 
brilliant  names  in  the  serious  lines  of  authorship,  who 
overshadow  the  poets  and  writers  of  lighter  vein.  Its 
record  in  art,  science,  and  literature  is  by  no  means 
closed. 


SELECTION. 

Thoughts  and  Opinions. 

What  a  thing  it  is  to  cultivate  literature!  Better 
far  to  grow  cabbages.  Bishops  have  thanked  me  for 
my  work,  the  Pope  has  thanked  me ;  but  these  tyrants, 
the  mendicant  friars,  never  leave  me  alone  with  their 
railing.  ( Letter  to  Cardinal  Wolsey — 1518). 

The  sum  of  religion  is  peace,  which  can  only  be 
when  definitions  are  as  few  as  possible  and  opinion  is 
left  free  on  many  subjects.  (To  the  Archbishop  of 
Palermo — 1522). 

To  kill  one’s  fellow-creatures  needs  no  great 
genius ;  but  to  calm  a  tempest  by  prudence  and  judg¬ 
ment  is  a  worthy  achievement  indeed.  (To  the  Bishop 
of  Ghent — 1530). 

Read  first  the  best  books.  The  important  thing  for 
you  is  not  how  much  you  know  but  the  quality  of  what 
you  know.  Divide  your  day  and  give  to  each  part  of 
it  a  special  occupation.  Never  work  at  night.  It  dulls 
the  brain  and  hurts  the  health. 
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Old  institutions  cannot  be  rooted  up  in  a  moment. 
Quiet  argument  may  do  more  than  wholesale  con¬ 
demnation.  Avoid  all  appearance  of  sedition.  Keep 
cool.  Bo  not  get  angry.  Bo  not  hate  anybody.  Bo 
not  get  excited  over  the  noise  you  have  made. 

— Erasmus. 

The  Superstitious. 

Superstition’s  chief  victims  are  those  persons  who 
greedily  covet  temporal  advantages;  they  it  is  who 
(especially  when  they  are  in  danger  and  can  not  help 
themselves)  are  wont  with  prayers  and  womanish 
tears  to  implore  help  from  God ;  upbraiding  reason  as 
blind  because  she  can  not  show  a  sure  path  to  the 
shadows  they  pursue  and  rejecting  human  wisdom  as 
vain ;  but  believing  the  phantasms  of  imagination, 
dreams,  and  other  childish  absurdities  to  be  the  very 
oracles  of  heaven.  As  though  God  had  turned  away 
from  the  wise  and  written  his  decree — not  in  the  mind 
of  man,  but  in  beasts,  or  left  them  to  be  proclaimed 
by  the  inspiration  and  instinct  of  fools,  madmen  and 
birds.  Such  is  the  unreason  to  which  terror  can  drive 
mankind. 

— Spinoza. 

Uncle  and  Nephew. 

“It  is  you  who  exasperate  me,”  said  the  Baron 
surlily.  “Have  I  ever  injured  you!  What  right  have 
you  to  speak  to  me  thus!  I  tell  you  again,  you  shall 
not  marry  the  girl!”  “When  have  you  ever  injured 
me!  How  dare  I  speak  to  you  thus!  Say,  rather, 
when  have  you  not  injured  me!  Say,  rather,  how 
should  one  speak  to  his  greatest  enemy  on  earth!” 

Joost  started  up  and  came  half-way  round  the  table 
to  his  uncle.  “When  have  you  had  another  object  in 
life  but  to  make  me  miserable!  When  have  you  had 
another  amusement!  Nay,  I  will  speak.  I  have  been 
silent  long  enough.  You  shall  hear  me  tonight,  if  it 
be  the  last  night  we  spend  together  under  the  same 
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roof.  Would  to  heaven  it  were  so!  It  shall  be  so, 
so  help  me  God!  You  who  persecuted  your  sister  till 
her  death,  you,  who  insulted  and  injured  my  father 
till  he  also  passed  beyond  your  vengeance,  if  not 
beyond  your  hate,  you  rejoice  to  know  that  you  have 
me  still  left.  You  delight  in  the  thought  how  you  have 
tortured  me  through  all  these  years,  how  you  still  have 
the  power  to  make  me  suffer ! 

“You  have  succeeded,  I  admit  it.  Rejoice  in  it 
while  you  can.  But  I  defy  you.  I  am  no  longer  a 
child.  Why  should  I  respect  your  gray  hairs!  They 
but  witness  how  long  I  have  undergone  your  perse¬ 
cutions.  Why  shall  I  honor  our  relationship!  It  but 
tells  me  how  you  treated  my  mother.  I  leave  this 
house  tonight!  I  shall  marry  the  girl  I  love  in  spite 
of  you,  in  spite  of  her  father.  I  shall  marry  her  yet, 
I  warn  you !  And  I  shall  rejoice  the  more  in  our  union 
to  know  it  is  against  your  will ! 9  9 

He  had  poured  out  these  mad  words  in  a  ceaseless, 
breathless  strain.  The  old  gentleman  lay  back  in  his 
chair,  staring  at  him,  breathless,  too.  When  his 
nephew  ceased,  he  snatched  up  a  water-bottle  and 
aimed  it  at  the  offender’s  head.  It  crashed  against 
a  looking  glass  and  sent  a  glittering  shower  of  glass- 
splinters  and  water  drops  all  over  that  part  of  the 
room. 

“You  hound!”  began  the  baron,  when  at  last  he 
found  voice — but  no,  his  language  need  not  be  written 
down  here.  For  several  minutes  he  stormed  on,  swear¬ 
ing  and  raving  in  a  fury  of  passion,  while  Joost  stood 
silent,  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  great  beads  of 
perspiration  coming  out  on  his  white  forehead.  After 
all,  his  uncle  had  him  in  his  power  and  he  knew  it. 

“In  the  next  two  years  at  any  rate,”  shouted  the 
old  man,  “we  shall  see  who  is  master.  I  will  make 
a  mill-hand  of  you,  you  dog,  and  you  can  inherit  my 
millions  afterwards.  You  or  Van  Asveld.  Ila,  ha  ! 
You  or  Van  Asveld.”  He  was  frantic  with  rage.  His 
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face  was  livid  one  moment  and  violet  the  next.  He 
foamed  and  spat  while  with  trembling  hand  he  reached 
out  for  more  wine.  And  yet,  strangely  enough,  the 
ungovernable  old  man  in  the  bottommost  depth  of  his 
heart  respected  his  nephew  more  and  liked  him  better 
for  thus  standing  up  and  facing  him  in  his  wrath.  He 
tore  the  napkin  from  his  throat. 

“I  will  end  it  this  very  night ! ’ ’  he  cried,  as  he 
staggered  to  his  feet.  4  4  No,  sir,  you  shall  stay  with 
me  this  night  and  many  another.  You  shall  stay  with 
me  because  I  wish  it  and  the  law  enforces  my  will. 
If  you  disobey  me,  I  will  call  in  my  servants  and  dis¬ 
grace  you  before  them.  And  this  night,  this  very  night, 
your  yourself  shall  drive  me  over  to  the  village.  It  is 
you  yourself,  mind,  who  force  me  to  do  it.  You  have 
defied  me,  I  could  not  rest  a  night  with  the  thought  of 
what  my  death  would  bring  you!  The  realization  of 
all  your  wishes,  forsooth!  You  shall  not  realize  them. 
This  night,  I  promise  you,  Sir  Nephew,  shall  make 
them  unattainable  forever.” 

He  ran  toward  the  bell-rope  and  rang  violently. 
A  servant  hurried  into  the  room.  And  the  baron, 
still  foaming  with  passion,  could  find  no  other  words 
than  4 4 The  chaise!” 

— Maarten  Maartens. 

The  Nightingale. 

Soul  of  living  music!  teach  me, 

Teach  me  floating  thus  along! 

Love-sick  warbler!  come  and  reach  me 
With  the  secrets  of  thy  song. 

How  thy  beak  so  sweetly  trembling 
On  one  note  long  lingering  tries, 

Or  a  thousand  tones  assembling, 

Pours  the  rush  of  harmonies. 

Or  when  rising  shrill  and  shriller 
Other  music  dies  away, 

Other  songs  grow  still  and  stiller 
Songster  of  the  night  and  day. 
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Tell  me,  thou  who  failest  never, 

Minstrel  of  the  songs  of  spring, 

Did  the  world  see  ages  ever 

When  thy  voice  forgot  to  sing? 

Is  there  in  thy  woodland  history 
Any  Homer  whom  you  read? 

Has  your  music  aught  and  mystery 
Has  it  measure,  cliff,  and  creed? 

Smiling  at  my  dreams  I  see  thee, 

Nature,  in  her  chainless  will, 

Did  not  fetter  thee  but  free  thee, — 

Pour  thy  hymns  of  rapture  still. 

— Loots. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


Polish  Literature. 


&$'  HE  Polish  people,  belonging  to  the  Slavic 
^  branch  of  the  Indo-European  race,  entered 
Europe  from  Asia  about  seven  or  eight  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  A  few  hundred  years  later, 
the  Slavs,  who  include  the  present  Russian  and  Servian 
of  the  Eastern  line,  and  Polish  and  Bohemian  of  the 
Western,  possessed  the  vast  extent  of  territory  they 
now  occupy.  Fond  of  music,  poetry,  and  agriculture, 
their  old  language  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  living 
tongue — its  monuments  being  a  collection  of  laws 
(1053)  and  the  Annals  of  Nestor,  (thirteenth  century). 
St.  CyriPs  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century.  He  was  a  Greek  monk, 
who  invented  an  alphabet,  the  Cyrillic,  and  went  in  842 
from  Constantinople  to  preach  the  gospel.  The  Polish 
language  is  rich  and  musical. 

It  was  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  as  is 
true  of  other  modern  literatures,  that  Poland  began 
its  literary  history.  The  date  is  965,  when  a  duke  of 
Poland  married  a  Bohemian  princess  and  a  Christian. 
She  made  his  conversion  the  condition  of  her  mar¬ 
riage.  The  priests  were  then  the  sole  teachers  of  the 
people,  and  the  convents  which  the  monks  founded 
became  the  schools  of  the  land.  As  a  natural  result, 
for  many  centuries  the  new  literature  was  not  varied, 
being  restricted  to  a  translation  of  a  part  of  the  Bible 
and  some  chronicles.  The  oldest  historian  is  held  to 
be  Martin  Gallus,  a  French  emigrant,  who  died  1132. 

Like  Charlemagne,  who  did  so  much  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  language  and  literature,  Casimir  the  Great  (1333- 
70)  founded  a  broader  svstem  of  education,  formed 
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the  first  national  code  of  laws,  and  in  1347  took  steps 
to  organize  the  University  of  Cracow,  which  was  to 
arise  in  fifty  years.  In  the  era  of  national  glory  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  and  his  successors  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  literature  flourished,  the  atmosphere 
was  one  of  breadth  and  tolerance,  and  Poland  became 
a  center  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  and  for  the 
adherents  of  the  new  doctrines  that  the  Reformation 
was  upholding. 

By  their  nature,  the  Poles  are  inclined  to  music, 
oratory,  and  poetry,  yet  side  by  side  with  these 
qualities  they  show  a  fondness  for  the  sciences,  the 
study  of  languages,  history,  and  law.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  Rej  (1509-69)  is  the  pioneer  poet,  his 
works  being  chiefly  religious.  Kochanowski  (1530- 
84)  was  a  concise  writer  of  verse,  Rybinski  and 
Szvmonowiz  (called  the  Latin  Pindar)  being  among 
the  best  of  the  authors  who  immediately  followed. 
The  first  Polish  History  was  written  by  Martin  Bielski 
(1500-76)  whose  Chronicles  of  Poland  in  the  Polish 
language  was  in  contrast  to  the  usual  language  em¬ 
ployed,  the  Latin.  It  was  Copernicus  (1473-1543)  who, 
after  teaching  mathematics  at  Rome,  returned  to 
Poland  and  made  his  name  and  works  illustrious  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world’s  astronomers. 

The  Thirty  Years’  War,  whose  sad  effects  were 
long  felt  all  over  Europe,  produced  a  marked  decay 
in  Polish  literature,  although  other  causes  may  have 
contributed  to  a  lengthy  period  of  decline.  With  the 
reign  of  Stanislaus  Augustus  (1762-95),  a  distinct 
revival  took  place,  despite  French  influence.  Un¬ 
happily  the  kingdom  was  soon  dissolved,  which  might 
have  destroyed  forever  the  spirit  of  a  less  loyal  race. 
But  the  study  of  Polish  and  further  literary  develop¬ 
ment  became  the  common  impulse  of  the  people  to 
our  own  time,  although  constant  revolutions,  and  par¬ 
titions  of  the  country  among  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria  were  to  occur. 
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In  the  closing  century  of  Polish  independence, 
among  the  large  number  of  writers  in  politics,  educa¬ 
tion,  history,  and  literature  may  be  mentioned  Konar- 
ski  (1700-73),  who  made  many  educational  reforms, 
Kopcczynski  (1735-1817)  with  his  scientific  grammar, 
Adam  Czartowski  (1731-1823)  and  the  Potocki 
brothers,  names  of  high  merit,  and  Krasicki  (1735- 
1801),  termed  the  Polish  Voltaire,  a  poet  of  consider¬ 
able  power.  Further  writers  of  this  period  were  Kar- 
pinski  (1745-1825),  soldier  and  statesman  as  well  as 
author;  Krasevski  (1812),  who  wrote  many  novels — 
a  line  of  literature  which  was  later  to  be  followed  by 
some  writers  who  were  to  become  known  all  over  the 
world — names  like  Sienkiewicz  (1845)  and  Eliza 
Orzesko — the  latter  having  only  recently  died.  The 
former  is  known  for  his  series  of  novels  and  historical 
romances. 

Today  much  of  Polish  literature  in  science,  lan¬ 
guage,  history,  poetry,  fiction,  is  translated  into  other 
tongues  as  part  of  the  thought  and  literature  of  the 
world.  Polish  writers  are  doing  their  share  to  glorify 
their  national  language  and  the  hope  in  a  revival  of  the 
nation  has  never  been  wholly  lost. 

The  Buening  of  Rome.* 

Light  from  the  burning  city  filled  the  sky  so  far  as 
human  eye  could  reach.  Rome,  like  a  giant  pile,  il¬ 
luminated  the  whole  Campania.  In  the  bloody  light 
were  seen  distant  mountains,  villas,  temples,  monu¬ 
ments,  and  the  aqueducts  stretching  toward  the  city 
from  all  the  adjacent  hills;  on  the  aqueducts  were 
swarms  of  people,  who  had  gathered  there  for  safety 
or  to  gaze  at  the  burning. 

Meanwhile  the  dreadful  element  was  embracing 
new  divisions  of  the  city.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt 
that  criminal  hands  were  spreading  the  fire,  since 

*Copyri£-ht  by  Jeremiah  Curtin.  Beprinted  by  permission  of 
Little,  Brown  &  Co, 
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new  conflagrations  were  breaking  out  all  the  time  in 
places  remote  from  the  principal  fire.  People  en¬ 
camping  outside  the  city,  or  standing  on  the  aqueducts, 
knew  from  the  color  of  the  flames  what  was  burning. 
The  furious  power  of  the  wind  carried  forth  from  the 
fiery  gulf  thousands  and  millions  of  burning  shells  of 
walnuts  and  almonds  which,  shooting  suddenly  into 
the  sky,  like  countless  flocks  of  bright  butterflies,  burst 
with  a  crackling,  or,  driven  by  the  wind,  fell  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  on  aqueducts  and  fields  beyond  Rome. 

All  thought  of  rescue  seemed  out  of  place;  con¬ 
fusion  increased  every  moment,  for  on  one  side  the 
population  of  the  city  was  fleeing  through  every  gate 
to  places  outside;  on  the  other  the  fire  had  lured  in 
thousands  of  people  from  the  neighborhood,  such  as 
dwellers  in  small  towns,  peasants,  and  half-wild 
shepherds,  brought  in  by  hope  of  plunder.  The  shout 
“Rome  is  perishing!”  did  not  leave  the  lips  of  the 
crowd;  the  ruin  of  the  city  seemed  at  that  time  to 
end  every  rule,  and  loosen  all  bonds  which  hitherto 
had  joined  people  in  a  single  integrity.  The  mob,  in 
which  slaves  were  more  numerous,  cared  nothing  for 
the  lordship  of  Rome.  Destruction  of  the  city  could 
only  free  them;  hence  here  and  there  they  assumed  a 
threatening  attitude.  Violence  and  robbery  were 
extending.  It  seemed  that  only  the  spectacle  of  the 
perishing  city  arrested  attention  and  restrained  for 
a  moment  an  outburst  of  slaughter,  which  would  begin 
so  soon  as  the  city  was  turned  into  ruins. 

The  city  burned  on.  The  Circus  Maximus  had 
fallen  in  ruins.  Entire  streets  and  alleys  in  parts 
which  began  to  burn  first  were  falling  in  turn.  After 
every  fall  pillars  of  flame  rose  for  a  time  to  the  very 
sky.  The  wind  had  changed,  and  blew  now  with 
mighty  force  from  the  sea.  Still  the  authorities  pro¬ 
vided  rescue.  At  command  of  Tigellinus,  who  had 
hastened  from  Antrium  the  third  day  before,  houses 
on  the  Esquiline  were  torn  down,  so  that  the  fire, 
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reaching  empty  spaces,  died  of  itself.  That  was,  how¬ 
ever,  undertaken  solely  to  save  a  remnant  of  the  city; 
to  save  that  which  was  burning  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  There  was  need  also  to  guard  against  further 
results  of  the  ruin.  Incalculable  wealth  had  perished 
in  Rome ;  all  the  property  of  its  citizens  had  vanished ; 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  were  wandering  in 
utter  want  outside  the  walls.  Hunger  had  begun  to 
pinch  this  throng  the  second  day,  for  the  immense 
stores  of  provisions  in  the  city  had  burned  with  it. 
In  the  universal  disorder  and  in  the  destruction  of 
authority,  no  one  had  thought  of  furnishing  new  sup¬ 
plies.  Only  after  the  arrival  of  Tigellinus  were  proper 
orders  sent  to  Ostia;  but  meanwhile  the  people  had 
grown  more  threatening. 

But  the  very  immensity  of  the  frre,  which  terrified 
every  heart,  disarmed  the  crowd  in  a  certain  measure. 
After  fire  might  come  famine  and  disease ;  and  to  com¬ 
plete  the  misfortune,  the  terrible  heat  of  July  had  ap¬ 
peared.  It  was  impossible  to  breathe  air  inflamed  both 
by  fire  and  sun.  Night  brought  no  relief ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  presented  a  hell.  During  daylight  an  awful 
and  ominous  spectacle  met  the  eye.  In  the  center  a 
great  city  was  turned  into  a  roaring  volcano;  round 
about  as  far  as  the  Albion  Hills  was  one  boundless 
camp,  formed  of  sheds,  tents,  huts,  vehicles,  bales, 
packs,  lighted  by  sun  rays  reddened  by  passing 
through  smoke — everything  filled  with  roars,  shouts, 
threats,  hatred  and  terror,  a  monstrous  swarm  of  men, 
women,  and  children. 

— From  Quo  Vadis,  by  Sienkiewicz. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Russian  Literature. 

JPfippHE  great  empire  of  Russia  is  the  leading  repre- 
ScA  sentative  of  the  Slavic  race,  with  a  vast  extent 
of  territory  which  stretches  over  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  population  ip  Asia  and  Europe.  The  Russian 
as  it  is  spoken  in  Moscow  and  in  the  central  and  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  European  Russia,  is  the  nation’s  literary 
language.  It  has  an  immense  supply  of  words,  as  it 
adopts  foreign  terms  with  much  ease,  and  it  possesses 
other  qualities  that  make  it  an  exceedingly  rich  and 
expressive  tongue. 

The  beginning  of  Russian  culture  can  be  traced  to 
the  Scandinavians,  who  founded  the  empire  in  862,  but 
with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  Vladimir, 
Grand  Duke  of  Kiev  in  987,  there  was  a  marked  ad¬ 
vance.  The  first  schools  were  established,  the  Bible 
of  St.  Cyril  was  made  known,  and  the  Duke  became 
a  patron  of  the  arts  and  letters.  He  and  his  knights 
were  to  prove,  like  Charlemagne  and  his  peers,  mate¬ 
rial  for  poular  legends  and  tales  in  following  centuries. 
Out  of  the  incidents  of  this  age  sprang  the  epic  Igor’s 
Fright,  an  heroic  poem  of  much  beauty,  which  is  the 
only  work  of  any  merit  of  the  early  period. 

For  over  two  hundred  years,  under  the  sway  of 
the  Mongols  (1238-1462)  all  traces  of  culture  vanished. 
Monasteries,  with  their  valuable  manuscripts,  were 
burnt,  but  when  Ivan  I  (1462-1505)  expelled  the  in¬ 
vaders  a  new  era  began,  a  form  of  drama  appeared 
and  a  translation  from  Moliere  was  issued. 

It  was,  however,  Peter  the  Great  (1689-1725), 
whose  history  is  so  full  of  striking  incidents,  that 
prove  his  courage  and  perseverence,  who  gave  the 
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real  impetus  to  literature.  He  developed  the  Russian 
dialect  to  the  importance  of  a  written  language,  made 
it  the  official  language  of  the  government  and  the 
courts,  and  had  many  foreign  works  translated. 

Among  the  writers  of  his  age,  when  a  new  alphabet 
was  used  and  the  old  Slavonic  speech  had  been  mod¬ 
ernized,  was  Prince  Kantemir  (1703-44).  A  man 
of  wide  learning  and  broad  views,  he  was  an  advocate 
of  Peter’s  ideas,  trying  to  advance  them  by  his  satir¬ 
ical  verse.  Danilof  seized  the  life  and  legends  of 
Vladimir  as  subject  for  his  poems.  Lomonosof  (1711  - 
65)  was  the  real  founder  of  Russian  literature.  He 
was  a  fisherman’s  son  and  became,  after  years  of  studv 
and  travel,  as  the  Russian  poet,  Poushkin,  calls  him, 
“our  first  university,”  so  varied  was  his  learning  in 
science  and  literature.  He  freed  the  language  from 
its  ancient  fashions  and  gave  poetry  an  awakening. 

Under  Catherine  a  sudden  change  occurred,  with 
a  new  standard  of  excellence  that  promoted  literary 
growth.  Under  Derjavin  (1743-1816)  in  particular, 
poetry  assumed  a  new  and  more  genuine  character. 
His  Ode  to  God  has  become  the  possession  of  practi¬ 
cally  every  modern  tongue,  and  has  been  translated 
into  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Bowring,  who  has  been 
such  an  industrious  translator  of  Russian  verse,  men¬ 
tions  that  this  Ode  in  translation  is  hung  up  embroi¬ 
dered  with  gold  in  the  temple  of  Yeddo  and,  written  on 
a  piece  of  rich  silk,  is  suspended  in  the  imperial  palace 
of  Pekin.  How  responsive  are  all  creeds  and  races  to 
truth  and  beauty,  which  are  universal  and  appeal  to 
mankind,  without  distinction  of  belief  or  clime! 

Besides  Derjavin,  were  other  writers  of  much  less 
ability,  including  dramatists.  Catherine  composed 
twenty-one  comedies  and  the  text  of  nine  operas.  It 
was  a  period,  too,  of  satirical  periodicals  and  come¬ 
dies.  Alexander  I  (1801-25)  gave  further  literary 
impetus,  adding  to  the  number  of  universities  and 
seminaries,  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  zeal- 
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ously  promoting  the  printing  of  books.  Politics,  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  his  reign,  gave  a  check  to  literary 
growth. 

Karamzin  (1766-1826)  is  the  most  eminent  writer 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  his 
History  of  the  Russian  Empire,  still  of  value,  while 
his  Letters  in  his  Moscow  Review  familiarized  his 
public  with  cotemporary  European  literature  and 
conditions  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  which 
he  visited.  He  wrote,  too,  a  novel  that  aroused  wide 
interest.  In  twenty-five  days  an  edition  of  thirty 
thousand  of  his  history  was  exhausted,  and  it  began 
to  look  as  if  Russia  was  about  to  possess  a  real  liter¬ 
ature  of  its  own,  on  a  par  with  that  of  other  cultured 
nations. 

History,  poetry,  and  the  drama  were  to  have  a 
number  of  fair  representatives.  Joukovsky  (1783- 
1852)  imitated  the  German  romanticists  with  much 
feeling.  His  verse  is  melodious  and  his  mastery  was 
so  complete  that  his  translations  vie  in  excellence  with 
his  original  poems.  Dmitrief  (1760-1827)  made  spe¬ 
cial  effort  in  the  matter  of  purity  of  language  and 
style.  Krylov  (1763-1844)  is  the  Russian  child’s  fa¬ 
vorite,  with  his  fables,  which  reveal  the  national  sense 
of  humor. 

POUSHKIN,  THE  POET. 

It  is  to  Poushkin  (1799-1837)  that  the  perfection  of 
Russian  poetry  is  due,  and  his  genius  early  aroused 
attention.  While  at  school  his  poems  were  favorably 
commented  upon,  and  a  brilliant  future  was  predicted. 
After  graduating  from  college,  he  shared  in  the  but¬ 
terfly  life  of  the  capital,  being  a  youth  of  good  social 
rank.  He  was  too  imprudent,  however,  in  expressing 
his  opinions — the  conditions  were  rather  unfavorable 
for  free  speech — and  he  was  exiled  to  southern  Russia 
for  a  few  years. 

Now,  at  that  time  Byron  was  the  poet  who  set  the 
fashion.  Just  as  Heine  in  Berlin  was  termed  the  Ger- 
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man  Byron  by  bis  admirers,  so  St.  Petersburg  called 
Pousbkin  the  Russian  Byron — in  both  cases  the  re¬ 
semblance  was  not  very  close.  In  the  lovely  scenery 
of  the  Crimea  and  the  Caucasus,  his  poetic  gifts  found 
ample  material,  and  he  followed  Byron  in  some  of  his 
classical  poems.  He  was  to  gain  complete  independ¬ 
ence  after  1804,  when  he  spent  two  years  in  the  coun¬ 
try  at  his  father ’s  home,  where  he  began  to  study  more 
patriotic  themes,  the  life  and  history  of  the  people  and 
national  folk-lore.  His  historical  drama  Boris  Go- 
dounoff  was  one  result  of  these  new  studies,  which 
developed  his  fame.  When  he  was  suddenly  sum¬ 
moned  to  Moscow  (so  writes  Prince  Serge  Wolkonsky) 
he  was  introduced  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  said 
that  night  to  one  of  his  ministers:  “I  spoke  today  to 
the  most  intelligent  man  of  all  Russia.” 

Other  works  were  now  to  appear.  His  poem  Pol¬ 
tava  depicted  Peter  the  Great’s  celebrated  triumph 
over  the  Swedes.  Then  popular  fairy  tales,  prose 
novels,  dramatic  scenes  followed  at  a  rapid  rate.  But 
his  literary  career  abruptly  ended  when  he  was 
wounded  in  a  duel  and  died  two  days  later,  January 
17,  1837.  None  of  the  Russian  poets  of  his  time  could 
equal  him;  perhaps  Lermontov  (1814-41)  came 
nearest  with  his  lyrics  and  songs  that  were  marked  by 
too  much  gloom.  The  peasant  school  was  represented 
by  Koltsoff  (1809-42).  Of  still  greater  power  as  a 
writer  was  Gogol  (1809-52),  whose  The  Dead  Souls, 
The  Inspector  General ,  and  Taras  Boulba  belong  to 
the  best  in  Russian  literature,  with  their  depth  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  love  of  nature,  sense  of  humor. 

THE  GREAT  NOVELISTS. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  strength  of  the  Russian 
nation  that  within  so  short  a  period  it  can  point  to 
great  writers,  who  have  become  widely  known,  and 
whose  works  have  been  rapidly  translated  into  the 
leading  languages  of  the  world.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  its  novelists. 
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The  first  to  gain  fame  in  Western  Europe  was 
Tourgenev  (1818-83).  He  cleared  the  path  for  the 
Russian  novel  in  contemporary  literature.  His  ear¬ 
liest  volume  of  short  stories,  Sketches  of  a  Hunter, 
proved  his  artistic  character  and  power  as  a  thinker. 
With  the  appearance  of  his  Fathers  and  Sons,  which 
introduced  a  Nihilist  on  the  scene,  such  a  storm  arose 
that  he  left  Russia  and  settled  in  Paris.  He  treats 
with  masterly  skill  the  moral  needs  of  the  time,  and  it 
is  stated  that  the  emancipation  of  the  Russian  serfs 
was  largely  due  to  his  writings,  wherein  he  appeals 
for  justice  to  the  peasant. 

A  strong  contrast  to  Tourgenev  is  furnished  by 
Dostoyevsky  (1822-81).  Leaving  entirely  fashion¬ 
able  society  and  the  well-to-do  classes,  he  turns  to  the 
lowest  elements  in  the  population,  criminals  and  out¬ 
casts,  and  strives  to  show  the  moral  excellence  that  ex¬ 
ists  among  them.  He  believes  that  it  is  just  from  such 
people  the  world’s  final  improvement  will  come.  His 
works,  Crime  and  Punishment,  The  Brothers  Karama- 
sov,  and  Letters  from  the  Bead  House,  are  the  most 
striking  and  typical,  and  account  for  the  influence  he 
wielded. 

Artist  and  thinker  combine  in  Count  Leo  Tolstoy 
(1828-1910).  Prom  his  first  book,  Childhood  and  Boy¬ 
hood,  to  his  famous  War  and  Peace,  which  appeared 
at  the  end  of  the  sixties,  his  growth  was  steady,  and 
with  that  work  his  reputation  was  established.  His 
second  great  novel  was  Anna  Karenina,  which  was  to 
be  followed  by  other  writings  that  made  the  author 
known  throughout  the  world.  His  bold  attacks  on  in¬ 
tolerance  and  injustice,  his  earnest  plea  for  human 
brotherhood,  often  aroused  the  anger  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  he  was  adored  by  the  Russian  people,  and 
his  death  was  mourned  in  every  land. 

Other  names  that  can  be  mentioned  in  recent  de¬ 
cades  are  Schedrin  (1826-89),  the  satirist;  Ostrovsky 
(1823-86),  with  his  numerous  dramas;  Leskov  (1831- 
96),  with  his  religious  1  cadencies;  Alexis  Tolstoy 
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(1817-74),  with  his  historical  poems;  Fet  (1820-93), 
unique  in  the  subtleness  of  his  poetry;  Nekrassov 
(1821-77),  of  the  peasant  school.  In  the  sciences 
Russia  has  furnished  many  eminent  authors. 

When  political  problems  have  been  permanently 
solved,  and  civil  and  religious  freedom  is  made  the 
foundation  of  the  Empire,  one  may  expect  a  still 
greater  development  in  its  literature,  which  will  lose 
then  much  of  its  gloom  and  despair,  and  evince  more 
hopefulness  and  genial  aspiration. 

SELECTIONS. 

Ode  to  God. 

O  Thou  Eternal  One!  whose  presence  bright 
All  space  doth  occupy,  all  motion  guide, 

Unchanged  through  time’s  all  devastating  flight; 

Thou  only  God!  There  is  no  God  beside! 

Being  above  all  beings!  Mighty  One! 

Whom  none  can  comprehend  and  none  explore; 

Who  fill’st  existence  with  Thyself  alone: 

Embracing  all — supporting — ruling  o  ’er — 

Being  whom  we  call  God — and  know  no  more. 

A  million  torches  lighted  by  Thy  hand 
Wander  unwearied  through  the  blue  abyss: 

They  own  Thy  power,  accomplish  Thy  command 
All  gay  with  life,  all  eloquent  with  bliss. 

What  shall  we  call  them?  Piles  of  crystal  light — 

A  glorious  company  of  golden  streams — 

Lamps  of  celestial  ether  burning  bright — 

Suns  lighting  systems  with  their  joyous  beams, 

But  Thou  to  these  art  as  the  moon  to  night. 

Yes!  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  sea, 

All  this  magnificence  in  Thee  is  lost — 

What  are  ten  thousand  worlds  compared  to  Thee! 

And  what  am  I,  then?  Heaven’s  unnumber’d  host, 
Though  multiplied  by  myriads,  and  arrayed 
In  all  the  glory  of  sublimest  thought, 

Is  but  an  atom  in  the  balance  weighed 
Against  Thy  greatness;  is  a  cypher  brought 
Against  infinity!  What  am  I  then?  Nought! 
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Nought!  But  the  effluence  of  Thy  light  divine, 
Pervading  worlds,  hath  reach’d  my  bosom  too; 

Yes!  in  my  spirit  doth  Thy  spirit  shine 
As  shines  the  sunbeam  in  a  drop  of  dew. 

Nought!  but  I  live,  and  on  hope’s  pinions  fly 
Eager  towards  Thy  presence;  for  in  Thee 
I  live,  and  breathe,  and  dwell;  aspiring  high, 

Even  to  the  throne  of  Thy  divinity. 

I  am,  O  God!  and  surely  Thou  must  be! 

Thou  art!  directing,  guiding  all,  Thou  art! 

Direct  my  understanding  then  to  Thee; 

Control  my  spirit,  guide  my  wandering  heart: 

Though  but  an  atom  midst  immensity, 

Still  I  am  something,  fashioned  by  Thy  hand! 

I  hold  a  middle  rank  ’twixt  heaven  and  earth, 

On  the  last  verge  of  mortal  being  stand, 

Close  to  the  realms  where  angels  have  their  birth, 

Just  on  the  boundaries  of  the  spirit-land! 

Creator,  yes!  Thy  wisdom  and  Thy  word 
Created  me!  Thou  source  of  life  and  good! 

Thou  spirit  of  my  spirit,  and  my  Lord! 

Thy  light,  Thy  love,  in  their  bright  plenitude 
Filled  me  with  an  immortal  soul,  to  spring 
Over  the  abyss  of  death,  and  bade  it  wear 
The  garments  of  eternal  day,  and  wing 
Its  heavenly  flight  beyond  this  little  sphere, 

Even  to  its  source — to  Thee — its  Author  there. 

O  thoughts  ineffable!  O  visions  blest! 

Though  worthless  our  conceptions  all  of  Thee, 

Yet  shall  Thy  shadowed  image  fill  our  breast, 

And  waft  its  homage  to  Thy  Deity. 

God!  thus  alone  my  lowly  thoughts  can  soar; 

Thus  seek  Thy  presence — Being  wise  and  good ! 

’Midst  Thy  vast  works  admire,  obey,  adore; 

And  when  the  tongue  is  eloquent  no  more, 

The  soul  shall  speak  in  tears  of  gratitude. 

— Derjavin. 


The  Peasant  and  the  Horse. 


A  peasant  was  sowing  oats  one  day.  Seeing  that, 
a  young  horse  began  to  reason  about  it,  grumbling  to 
itself. 

‘'A  pretty  piece  of  work  this  for  which  he  brings 
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such  a  lot  of  oats  here!  And  yet  they  say  men  are 
wiser  than  we  are.  Can  anything  possibly  be  more 
foolish  or  ridiculous  than  to  plough  up  a  whole  field 
like  this,  in  order  to  scatter  one’s  oats  over  it  after¬ 
wards  to  no  purpose?  Had  he  given  them  to  me,  or 
to  the  bay  here,  or  had  even  thought  fit  to  fling  them 
to  the  fowls,  it  would  have  all  been  more  like  business. 
Or  even  if  he  had  hoarded  them  up,  I  should  have  rec¬ 
ognized  avarice  in  that.  But  to  fling  them  useless 
away!  No;  that  is  sheer  stupidity.” 

Meanwhile  time  passed;  and  in  the  autumn  the  oats 
were  garnered,  and  the  peasant  fed  this  very  horse  on 
them. 

Reader,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  you  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  horse’s  opinion.  But,  from  the  oldest 
times  to  our  own  days,  has  not  man  been  equally  auda¬ 
cious  in  criticising  the  designs  of  Providence,  although, 
in  his  blind  folly,  he  sees  nothing  of  its  means  or  ends? 

— From  Krylov ,  translated  by  Rolston. 


An  Idyl. 

Play,  my  Kathleen, 

No  sorrow  know. 

The  Graces,  flowers 
Around  thee  throw. 

Thy  little  cot 

They  softly  swing, 

And  bright  for  thee 

Dawns  life ’s  fresh  spring. 

For  all  delights 

Thou  hast  been  born; 

Catch,  catch  wild  joys, 

In  life’s  young  morn! 

Thy  tender  years 
To  love  devote; 

While  hums  the  world, 

Love  my  pipe’s  note. 

— From  Poushkin ,  in  John  Pollen' s  Rhymes  }rom  the  Russian. 
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What  is  Art. 

Art  is  not  a  pleasure,  a  solace,  or  an  amusement; 
art  is  a  great  matter.  Art  is  an  organ  of  human  life. 
In  our  age  the  common  religious  idea  of  men  is  the 
knowledge  of  man’s  brotherhood — we  know  the  well¬ 
being  of  man  lies  in  his  union  with  his  fellowmen. 

The  task  of  art  is  enormous.  Though  real  art’s 
influence,  aided  by  science  guided  by  religion,  the 
peaceful  cooperation  of  man  now  obtained  by  external 
means — by  our  law-courts,  police,  charity  societies, 
factory  inspection,  etc., — should  be  obtained  by  man’s 
free  and  joyous  activity.  Art  should  cause  violence 
to  be  set  aside.  And  it  is  only  art  that  can  accomplish 
this. 

All  that  now,  apart  from  the  fear  of  violence  and 
punishment,  makes  the  social  life  of  man  possible  (and 
already  now  this  is  an  enormous  part  of  the  order  of 
our  lives),  all  this  has  been  brought  about  by  art.  If 
by  art  it  has  been  taught  how  people  should  treat  re¬ 
ligious  objects,  then  parents,  children,  wives,  rela¬ 
tions,  strangers,  foreigners,  how  to  act  towards  elders, 
superiors,  those  who  suffer,  enemies,  animals,  and  if 
this  has  been  obeyed  through  generations  by  millions 
of  people,  not  only  unenforced  by  any  violence,  but  so 
that  the  force  of  such  customs  can  be  shaken  in  no  way 
by  means  of  art :  then  by  the  same  art,  other  customs, 
more  in  accord  with  the  religious  idea  of  our  time, 
may  be  called  forth. 

If  art  has  been  able  to  convey  the  sentiment  of  rev¬ 
erence  for  religious  symbols  and  the  King’s  person, 
for  the  sentiment  of  shame  at  betraying  a  comrade, 
devotion  to  a  flag,  the  necessity  of  revenge  for  an  in¬ 
sult,  the  need  to  sacrifice  one’s  labor  for  the  erection 
and  adornment  of  churches,  the  duty  of  defending 
one’s  honor  or  the  glory  of  one’s  native  land — then 
that  same  art  can  also  call  forth  reverence  for  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  every  man  and  for  the  life  of  every  animal; 
can  make  men  ashamed  of  luxury,  of  violence,  of  re- 
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venge,  or  of  using  for  tlieir  pleasure  that  of  which 
others  are  in  need;  can  compel  people  freely,  gladly, 
and  without  noticing  it,  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  the 
service  of  man. 

The  task  for  art  to  accomplish  is  to  make  that  feel¬ 
ing  of  brotherhood  and  love  for  one’s  neighbor,  now 
attained  only  by  the  best  members  of  the  society,  the 
customary  feeling  and  instinct  of  all  men.  By  calling 
forth  imaginary  conditions  the  feeling  of  brother¬ 
hood  and  love,  religious  art  will  train  men  to  experi¬ 
ence  those  feelings  under  similar  circumstances  in 
actual  life;  it  will  lay  in  the  souls  of  men  the  rails 
along  which  the  actions  of  those  whom  art  thus  edu¬ 
cates  will  naturally  pass.  And  universal  art,  by 
writing  the  most  different  people  in  one  common  feel¬ 
ing,  by  destroying  separation,  will  educate  people  in 
union,  will  show  them,  not  by  reason,  but  by  life  itself, 
the  joy  of  universal  union,  reaching  beyond  the  bounds 
set  by  life. 

Art’s  destiny  in  our  time  is  to  transmit  from  the 
realm  of  reason  to  the  realm  of  feeling  the  truth  that 
well-being  for  men  consists  in  being  united  together 
and  to  set  up,  in  the  place  of  the  existing  reign  of  force, 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  that  is  of  love,  which  we  all 
recognize  to  be  the  highest  aim  of  human  life. 

Possibly  in  the  future  science  may  reveal  to  art  yet 
newer  and  higher  ideals,  which  art  may  realize;  but 
in  our  time  the  destiny  of  art  is  clear  and  definite. 
The  task  for  Christian  art  is  to  establish  brotherly 
union  among  men. 


— From  Tolstoi. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Italian  Literature. 


BEGINNINGS  (1100-1475). 

F  all  the  languages  in  the  Romantic  group — 
you  have  already  been  told  that  they  are  termed 
\  Romantic  from  the  many  Roman  or  Latin  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
etc. — the  Italian  is  the  most  perfect  in  the  qualities 
that  give  a  tongue  its  charm  and  strength.  Like  the 
Castilian  in  Spain,  so  the  Tuscan  or  Florentine  dialect 
became  the  literary  language  of  Italy.  Happily  the 
great  writers,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio  came  early 
enough  to  promote  its  grace  and  finish,  and  the  stand¬ 
ard  they  fixed  in  the  fourteenth  century  still 
continues. 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages  the  Latin  was  Italy’s  lit¬ 
erary  tongue,  as  if  it  was  the  desire  to  restore  Roman 
culture;  and  Roman  law  and  history,  Greek  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  the  building  of  universities  occupied  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  scholars.  In  poetry,  as  is  true  of  Spain, 
French  and  Provengal  were  exclusively  used.  But 
toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Tuscan 
school  of  lyric  poetry  arose,  and  among  the  various 
poets  of  that  time,  one  bright  star  has  never  lost  its 
radiance. 


DANTE. 

It  is  the  name  of  Italy’s  greatest  genius — Dante 
,(1265-1321).  Born  at  Florence,  he  was  carefully 
trained  by  his  mother — his  father  died  in  his  child¬ 
hood — who  secured  him  the  best  teachers  in  music, 
drawing,  and  horsemanship  as  well  as  literature,  art, 
and  politics.  Then,  after  studying  at  the  universities 
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of  Padua,  Bologna  and  Paris,  at  twenty-five  he  fought 
two  battles  against  the  Ghibellines  or  Imperials — he 
belonged  to  the  Guelphs  or  Papal  party.  In  his  thirty- 
fifth  year  he  was  elected  first  magistrate  of  Florence. 
Unhappily  there  were  two  factions  in  the  city,  and 
during  his  absence,  the  people  were  aroused  to  enmity 
by  one  of  the  parties  who  were  opposed  to  him.  His 
home  was  destroyed,  his  property  seized,  and  he  and 
friends  declared  exiles  forever,  to  be  burned  alive  if 
captured. 

What  a  misfortune  for  such  a  man !  After  a  vain 
attempt  to  capture  Florence,  he  left  his  friends,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  wandering  from  one  court  of 
Italy  to  another  like  a  poor  minstrel,  often  suffering 
bitter  want.  During  this  period  he  wrote  the  greater 
part  of  his  immortal  poem — The  Divine  Comedy.  At 
times,  however,  he  met  warm  friendship — his  best  pa¬ 
tron  being  the  lord  of  Ravenna,  Polenta,  father  of 
Francesca  da  Rimini,  one  of  the  heroines  of  his  poem. 
Sent  by  him  as  an  ambassador  to  Venice  to  secure 
peace,  he  was  treated  with  contempt  and  refused  an 
audience.  Returning  in  despair  to  Ravenna,  he  died 
not  long  afterwards  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  one-third 
of  his  life  having  been  passed  in  exile. 

What  happens  so  often  took  place  after  his  death. 
All  deplored  his  passing  away,  even  his  greatest  ene¬ 
mies,  and  for  two  centuries  again  and  again  Florence 
sent  to  Ravenna,  to  receive  his  remains  and  give  them 
a  worthy  monument.  It  was  decreed  that  his  poem 
should  be  read  and  explained  in  a  church,  and  the  fa¬ 
mous  Boccaccio,  of  whom  you  will  soon  learn  more, 
was  elected  to  the  post  of  lecturer.  In  two  hundred 
years  Dante’s  Comedy  had  gone  through  sixty 
editions. 

Dante  has  not  only  immortalized  himself  and  his 
country  in  this  poem,  but  also  his  love  for  Beatrice. 
One  day  at  a  May  festival,  when  in  his  ninth  year,  he 
saw  a  girl  of  his  own  age,  Beatrice,  who  aroused  in 
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him  an  affection  which  lasted  until  her  death  about 
sixteen  years  later.  If,  during  her  life  she  was  a  kind 
of  ideal  to  him,  the  object  of  his  friendship  and  wor¬ 
ship  (it  is  difficult  for  us  today,  perhaps,  to  understand 
his  warmth  and  almost  adoration)  after  her  death  she 
influenced  him  none  the  less  strongly,  for  his  work, 
with  its  visions  of  Paradise  was  really,  he  thought,  a 
plan  of  hers  to  rescue  him  from  sin  and  prepare  him  to 
be  her  companion  for  eternity.  It  is  no  less  difficult 
to  explain  this  poem  in  our  colder  and  more  critical 
age.  Enough  just  now  to  know  that  it  is  a  great  work 
of  art  in  language,  ideas,  and  construction.  It  deals 
with  the  Church,  the  State,  and  society,  and  under  the 
mask  of  allegory,  describes  the  highest  aims  and  desti¬ 
nies  of  mankind. 

The  poem  begins  by  telling  how,  at  the  end  of  1300, 
Dante  imagines  himself  to  have  lost  his  way  in  a  forest, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  near  Jerusalem.  Seeking  to  mount 
the  path,  he  is  prevented  by  a  panther,  a  lion,  and  a 
she-wolf.  Then  he  is  met  by  Virgil — you  have  read  of 
that  famous  Roman  poet — who  says  that  he  is  sent  by 
Beatrice  to  guide  him  through  the  shadow-world,  and 
that  at  last  she  will  lead  him  to  heaven.  How  they 
pass  the  gates  of  the  lowest  region,  and  enter  this 
dreadful  abode,  is  told  by  Dante  with  dramatic  power, 
while  those  who  suffer  punishment  are  described  in 
thrilling  words.  This  great  poem  gave  Italian  litera¬ 
ture  its  greatest  name  and  opened  the  era  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance,  or  the  revival  of  learning. 

PETRARCH  (1304-74). 

One  day  a  boy  of  ten  was  visiting  with  his  father, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Dante  and  also  an  exile,  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  Vaucluse,  at  Avignon,  which  was  where  the 
Pope  then  had  his  court.  The  place  in  its  wildness 
and  solitude  greatly  impressed  the  lad,  and  it  seems 
always  to  have  been  held  in  his  memory.  He  grew  up 
with  every  charm  of  mind  and  person,  and  was  held  in 
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general  favor.  One  day  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he 
met  at  church  in  Avignon  Laura  de  Sade,  the  wife  of 
an  eminent  citizen  and  a  lady  of  much  beauty,  lofty 
character,  and  great  talent.  Fully  three  hundred  son¬ 
nets,  written  at  different  times,  tell  of  her  influence  on 
him  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  although  he  was  not 
permitted  to  visit  at  her  house,  and  had  to  be  content 
with  seeing  her  at  worship,  at  the  Papal  court,  or  at 
private  gatherings. 

He  had  traveled  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Flanders,  and 
had  been  crowned  at  Rome  with  the  poet ’s  laurel ;  yet, 
mindful  of  the  spot  which  had  impressed  him  in  his 
boyhood,  and  which  was  also  associated  with  Laura, 
he  came  back  to  Vaucluse.  Here,  amid  the  solitary 
hills,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Although 
with  the  years,  she  lost  her  beauty,  Laura,  who  had 
become  widely  known  by  reason  of  his  poems  about 
her,  remained  in  his  verses  always  young  and 
beautiful. 

It  happened  that  during  one  of  his  journeys,  in 
1347,  Laura  died  of  the  plague.  Her  death  only  in¬ 
creased  his  affection,  and  tinged  his  verse  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  sadness  and  melancholy  that  gave  it  added  power 
and  sweetness.  His  countrymen  offered  him  honors 
and  offices,  but  he  declined  them  all,  preferring  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement.  And  one 
morning,  with  his  head  resting  on  a  book,  he  was  found 
by  his  servants  dead  in  his  library.  No  death  could 
have  been  happier  to  him. 

His  lyrical  poems,  which  were  models  in  his  time, 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  sonnet,  adopted  from  the  Sicil¬ 
ian,  and  the  canzone  from  the  Provencal.  His  affec¬ 
tion  for  Laura  is  the  subject  of  nearly  all  of  these 
poems — an  affection  which  the  poet  knew  to  be  hope¬ 
less  and  which,  like  Dante’s  for  Beatrice,  became  a 
religion.  His  purity  and  sweetness  were  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  atmosphere  of  his  age  and  surround¬ 
ings.  Besides  his  poetry,  Petrarch  wrote  much  to 
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promote  the  study  of  classic  writers  and  he  became  the 
intellectual  leader  of  his  time. 

BOCCACCIO  AND  THE  DECLINE  (1313-75). 

The  reputation  of  the  third  great  national  writer 
is  based  on  his  Decameron — a  collection  of  stories 
written  in  an  easy,  harmonious  style  and  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  literary  merit.  The  sources  of  some  of  these 
can  be  traced  to  India ;  others  have  been  found  in  early 
French  tales.  A  party  of  ten,  seven  ladies  and  three 
gentlemen,  are  supposed  to  have  gone  to  a  villa  near 
Naples,  to  escape  the  plague.  To  amuse  themselves, 
each  agrees  to  tell  a  new  story  during  the  space  of  ten 
days,  hence  the  title.  The  result  is  a  book  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  stories,  varied  in  style.  Of  course,  they  were 
written  for  the  taste  of  a  different  age.  Published  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  they  were  proscribed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  two  centuries  later.  They  were  is¬ 
sued  again  in  1570,  abridged  and  improved. 

Besides  writing  romantic  poems  and  two  other 
Italian  romances,  he  composed  much  in  Latin,  strove  to 
encourage  the  classics,  became  one  of  the  first  students 
of  Greek,  and  induced  the  senate  of  Florence  to  found 
a  chair  in  that  language.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  Italian  to  procure  from  Greece  a  copy  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey.  He  himself  copied  many  rare  MSS. 
which  he  could  not  afford  to  buy.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time  and,  in  scholarship,  far 
in  advance  of  his  contemporaries,  whom  he  stimulated 
to  greater  growth  in  knowledge.  Petrarch  was  his 
best  friend,  and  guided  him  wisely  when  he  needed 
advice.  In  later  years  he  studied  theology,  wrote  a 
life  of  Dante  and  a  commentary  on  part  of  the  Divine 
Comedy ,  being  the  first  to  occupy  the  Dante  professor¬ 
ship  at  Florence. 

Apart  from  a  few  historians,  and  a  woman  of  great 
piety,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  whose  writings  paved 
the  way  for  a  later  religious  movement,  there  were  few 
notable  additions  to  literature  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
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fourteenth  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  almost  exclusive  study  of  the  ancient  authors 
checking  the  progress  of  Italian  thought. 

A  CENTURY  OF  REVIVAL. 

It  was  under  a  famous  ruler  of  Florence,  Lorenzo 
de  Medici  (1448-92)  that  a  new  era  began  for  Italian 
poetry.  A  poet  and  statesman,  fond  of  literature  and 
art,  he  gave  growth  to  literary  studies,  and  among  his 
friends  were  noted  scholars  and  writers.  Further  en¬ 
couragement  to  literature  was  given  at  Rome  under 
Pope  Leo  X,  the  son  of  Lorenzo  (1475-1521) ;  this  stim¬ 
ulus  was  increased  by  the  great  events  of  the  age,  the 
invention  of  the  printing  press,  the  voyages  of  Col¬ 
umbus,  the  Reformation. 

Just  to  mention  a  few  celebrated  authors,  there  was 
the  dramatist  Poliziano  (1454-94),  whose  Orpheus 
can  be  regarded  as  the  first  Italian  drama.  Pulci 
(1431-70)  and  Boiardo  (1434-94)  wrote  romantic 
poems  based  on  the  story  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
court.  It  was,  however,  Ariosto  (1474-1533)  who 
treated  this  subject  in  a  grander  vein  of  epic  poetry. 
He  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  write  his 
Orlando  Furioso ,  reading  the  verses  before  the  Italian 
courts  of  his  patrons,  a  cardinal  and  a  duke,  and  cor¬ 
recting  his  verse  in  four  editions  until  it  reached  per¬ 
fection.  His  life  was  a  constant  struggle  against 
poverty.  He  died  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  and  there 
can  still  be  seen  at  Ferrara  the  house  wherein  he  lived, 
his  study-chair,  and  his  inkstand.  In  his  Orlando  Fu¬ 
rioso ,  he  tells  of  Charlemagne  and  his  knights,  with 
many  incidents  and  episodes  interwoven  with  a  grace 
and  pathos  unsurpassed.  You  will  find  about  these 
heroes  in  Bulfinch’s  Age  of  Fable. 

TASSO  (1544-95). 

The  fourth  in  the  line  of  famous  Italian  writers  was 
Torquato  Tasso,  whose  epic,  Jerusalem  Delivered , 
crowned  him  with  lasting  fame.  Born  at  Sorrento,  a 
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place  of  much  beauty,  he  showed  great  talent  at  an 
early  age,  and  in  his  tenth  year  went  to  Rome,  where 
his  father  was  an  exile,  both  leaving  that  city  for  Pe- 
saro.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  wrote  a  poem  on 
Rinaldo  which  was  greatly  praised  and  was  warmly  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  court  of  Cardinal  D’Este,  who  had  been 
a  patron  of  Ariosto.  His  famous  epic,  recited  at  first 
before  two  princesses  of  the  court,  was  hailed  on  its 
completion  as  the  poem  of  his  age.  He  wrote  also 
other  poems,  one  of  which,  Aminta,  was  translated  into 
other  languages. 

A  change,  however,  was  now  to  occur.  Owing  to 
various  causes  his  mind  seemed  to  give  away.  Believ¬ 
ing  that  his  jealous  enemies  at  court  were  about  to  de¬ 
nounce  him  to  the  Inquisition,  as  a  heretic,  he  donned 
the  garments  of  a  shepherd  and  fled  to  Sorrento.  Re¬ 
stored  somewhat  to  health,  he  later  returned  to  Fer¬ 
rara,  hut  was  so  coldly  received  that  he  resumed  the 
wanderer's  life.  Again  he  came  to  the  Duke,  who,  re¬ 
fusing  to  listen  to  his  complaints,  had  him  taken  to  a 
lunatic  asylum,  where  harsh  treatment  really  made  him 
lose  his  reason.  His  great  poem  was  printed  at  this 
time  without  his  permission,  and  from  a  poor  copy, 
hut  he  received  no  benefit  from  a  work  which  enriched 
the  publisher,  not  himself.  As  soon  as  his  treatment 
became  less  harsh,  he  continued  his  poetry,  writing 
some  of  his  most  beautiful  verse  under  the  saddest  con¬ 
ditions.  Released  after  seven  years,  he  became  again 
a  wanderer,  hut  his  mind  was  never  wholly  restored. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  his  fifty-second  year 

His  great  work,  Jerusalem  Delivered ,  is  based  on 
the  Crusades,  and  tells  of  the  struggles  between  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Saracens  in  the  campaign  of  1093.  Senti¬ 
ments  on  love  are  combined  with  ideas  on  war  and  re¬ 
ligion,  and  throughout  it  shows  a  perfect  harmony  and 
beauty  which  make  it  a  classic  for  all  time. 

Tasso  was  to  have  no  immediate  successor  in  the 
epic,  but  the  lyric  poets  were  numerous,  who  strove  to 
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follow  Petrarch  as  a  model,  widening  his  subjects, 
however,  to  patriotism  and  religion.  Among  the  bril¬ 
liant  women  writers  of  this  period,  the  most  illustrious 
was  Vittorio  Colonna  (1490-1547),  whose  worth  has 
been  .  sung  by  Michelangelo.  The  dramatic  poets, 
Trissino  (1478-1550),  and  a  few  others,  imitated  the 
Greek  tragic  or  comic  writers.  In  the  pastoral  drama, 
Beccari  (1510-90),  and  Guarini  (1537-1612),  were 
among  the  most  representative.  In  these  dramas  mu¬ 
sic  was  often  introduced,  and  this  was  the  beginning 
in  Italy  of  what  we  now  call  opera. 

Many  were  the  novelists  of  the  sixteenth  century 
who  either  imitate  Boccaccio  or  strike  a  new  path  for 
themselves.  The  earliest  examples  are  the  fairy  tales 
of  Strapparola,  to  whom  the  children  of  our  day  are 
indebted  for  a  number  of  stories,  Puss  in  Boots ,  and 
others.  Of  the  historians,  Machiavelli  (1469-1527), 
made  chancellor  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  his  friend, 
Guicciardini  (1483-1541)  are  the  most  famous.  The 
former  wrote  a  history  of  Florence,  the  latter  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Italy. 

In  1587  a  literary  academy  was  founded  for  further 
study  of  the  Italian  language.  You  all  know  what  a 
sieve  is.  Well,  as  the  object  of  this  society  was  to  sift 
all  inelegancies  and  impurities  from  the  language,  a 
sieve  was  made  its  emblem  and  placed  in  the  meeting- 
hall.  Flour  barrels  formed  the  seats  and  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  chair  stood  on  three  mill-stones.  It  was  called 
della  Crusca,  “of  the  bran,’’  and  its  first  work  was  an 
Italian  dictionary  (1612). 

The  Italian  universities  produced  brilliant  scholars 
and  gave  Italy  wide  fame.  Of  these  the  most  brilliant 
is  Galileo  (1564-1641).  Astronomer  and  mathemati¬ 
cian,  his  discoveries  gave  new  direction  to  thought. 
We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  pendulum  and  he  gave 
us  the  thermometer.  In  his  seventieth  year  he  was 
called  to  Rome  by  the  Inquisition  and  ordered,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  give  up  his  views  concerning  the  sys- 
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tem  of  Copernicus,  the  great  Polish  astronomer,  which 
were  held  to  be  opposed  to  religion.  There  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  that  when  he  rose  from  his  knees  after  denying 
his  belief  that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun,  he 
stamped  his  foot  on  the  floor,  with  the  words,  “It  does 
move,  though.”  He  had  as  pupils  a  number  of  able 
scholars. 

Among  the  earliest  thinkers  of  the  time,  whose 
names  are  part  of  the  history  of  the  world’s  thought, 
was  Giordano  Bruno  (1550-1600),  who  was  burnt  at 
the  stake  for  his  opinions.  How  the  world  has  changed 
since  it  was  the  custom  to  kill  a  man  who  refused  to 
think  as  the  majority,  and  yet  lived  a  blameless  life! 
In  the  field  of  political  science,  Machiavelli  is  the  most 
celebrated  name.  His  work,  The  Prince ,  dealt  with 
the  art  whereby  kings  attain  to  power  by  cruelty  and 
injustice,  and  put  on  a  mask  of  mildness  and  goodness 
afterwards.  Praised  at  first,  on  his  death  it  was  not 
allowed  to  be  printed  or  read,  and  the  author’s  name 
became  a  byword  and  a  reproach. 

The  seventeenth  century  produced  an  immense 
number  of  writers,  but  none  to  surpass  and  few  to 
equal  the  men  and  women  of  the  preceding  era.  One 
or  two  historians  merit  notice,  in  particular  Sarpi,  of 
Venice,  while  Marini,  the  poet,  was  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  and  did  most  to  corrupt  Italian  taste. 

AN  AGE  OF  REVIVAL  (1675  to  our  Era). 

With  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  new  era 
began  in  every  field  of  thought.  Encouraged  by  the 
Popes  and  monarclis,  learning,  poetry,  and  arts  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  Italian  states.  To  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  famous  names,  first  is  Metastasio  (1698-1782),  to 
whom  opera  is  so  greatly  indebted.  He  was  born  of 
humble  parents,  and  his  paternal  name  was  Trapassi. 

As  a  boy  of  ten,  he  used  to  interest  a  crowd  that 
gathered  in  his  father’s  shop,  by  making  verses  on 
different  topics.  He  gained  soon  the  attention  of  a 
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gentleman,  Gravina  by  name,  wlio  was  fond  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  wlio  undertook  his  education.  The  young 
poet  quickly  advanced.  His  patron  was  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Greek  drama,  and  doubtless  the  youth 
was  much  influenced  thereby.  Even  the  name  Metas- 
tasio  is  the  Greek  form  of  Trapassi.  In  his  twentieth 
year,  his  patron  died,  leaving  him  a  fortune.  After 
studying  music  at  Naples  and  further  educating  him¬ 
self,  he  wrote  a  drama.  It  proved  a  success,  and 
he  then  devoted  himself  entirely  to  writing  dra¬ 
mas  and  operas,  and  became  Vienna’s  court  poet.  He 
is  simple  and  pleasing  as  a  composer,  and  his  verses 
are  remarkably  smooth  and  musical. 

As  great  a  name  in  comedy  was  won  by  Goldoni 
(1707-72).  In  his  eighth  year  he  wrote  a  comedy, 
and  when  fourteen  ran  away  from  school  with  a  band 
of  players.  Studying  first  medicine  and  then  law,  he 
was  nearly  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  became  poet  to 
a  dramatic  company,  for  whom  he  wrote  comedies  that 
won  wide  popularity.  He  had  a  rival  in  his  latter 
years  in  Gozzi  (1722-1806),  who  wrote  parodies  on 
Goldoni  and  dramatized  a  number  of  children’s  tales, 
like  Blue  Beard.  Of  their  immediate  successors  per¬ 
haps  Nota,  who  died  in  1847,  is  the  most  eminent. 

In  tragedy  the  great  name  of  this  period  is  Alfieri 
(1749-1803).  A  restless  nature  and  a  tireless  worker, 
his  works  breathe  a  passion  and  power  that  bind  an 
audience  under  a  magic  spell.  Throughout  there  is  an 
appeal  to  the  noblest  patriotism  and  a  longing  for 
freedom,  that  lift  him  to  the  height  of  a  world-poet. 
Almost  as  inspiring  is  Ugo  Foscolo  (1778-1827),  who 
wrote  his  tragedies  in  England  after  vainly  striving 
to  fight  for  Italian  independence.  More  modern  are 
Manzoni  (1785-1873),  and  Nicolini  (1782-1861).  In 
other  lines  of  literature  the  mention  of  a  few  names 
will  suffice  out  of  the  many  that  could  be  given.  Monti 
(1754-1828)  and  Parini  (1729-99)  were  gifted  lyric 
poets,  but  above  all  is  Leopardi  (1798-1837),  whose 
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prose  and  verse  alike  revealed  genius  of  a  high  order. 
Unhappily  his  sadness  and  melancholy,  his  tone  of  de¬ 
spair  and  gloom,  impair  his  influence.  In  romance 
Manzoni  is  easily  the  leader — his  Betrothed  is  his  best 
known  work.  In  the  line  of  history,  Vico  (1670-1744), 
Botta  (1766-1837),  are  among  the  most  representative. 
In  the  science  of  language  Ascoli,  in  economics  Luz- 
zatti,  in  the  study  of  crime  Lombroso,  in  poetry  Ale- 
ardi  (d.  1882),  Ada  Negri,  and  Carducci;  in  fiction 
Gabrielle  D’Annunzio,  Matilde  Serao,  Fogazzaro;  in 
biography  Villari,  in  travel  De  Amicis,  have  all  a 
wide  reputation. 

Italian  literature  has  many  claims  to  attention.  It 
is  rapidly  becoming  influenced  by  the  general  currents 
of  the  age,  and  appeals  to  the  cultured  of  all  lands. 
Proud  of  its  national  character,  the  best  writers  have 
their  works  translated  into  foreign  languages,  while  in 
certain  lines  its  scholars  are  recognized  leaders  and 
authorities.  With  civil  and  religious  freedom  now  as¬ 
sured,  the  development  of  Italian  literature  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  every  department. 

f 

SELECTIONS. 

Dante’s  First  Sight  of  Beatrice. 

In  the  book  of  my  memory,  it  is  now  nine  years 
since  first  the  glorious  lady  of  my  mind  was  made 
known  to  my  eyes;  even  she  who  was  called  Beatrice 
by  many  who  knew  not  wherefore.  She  appeared  to 
me  at  the  beginning  of  her  ninth  year.  Her  dress  that 
day  was  of  a  most  noble  color,  a  subdued  and  goodly 
crimson,  girdled  and  adorned  in  such  sort  as  best 
suited  with  her  tender  age.  From  that  time  forward, 
such  was  her  influence  on  me,  that  in  my  boyhood  I 
often  went  in  search  of  her  and  found  her  so  noble 
and  praiseworthy  that  certainly  of  her  might  have  been 
said  those  words  of  the  poet  Homer,  "She  seemed  not 
to  be  the  daughter  of  a  mortal  man  but  of  God,  ’  ’ 
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After  the  lapse  of  so  many  days  that  it  was  exactly 
nine  years  since  this  most  gracious  being  first  appeared 
to  me,  on  the  last  of  those  days  it  happened  that  the 
same  wonderful  lady  came  before  my  sight  dressed  all 
in  pure  white,  between  two  gentle  ladies  elder  than 
she.  And  passing  through  a  street,  she  turned  her 
eyes  thither  where  I  stood  sorely  abashed :  and  by  her 
unspeakable  courtesy  she  saluted  me  with  so  virtuous 
a  bearing  that  I  seemed  then  and  there  to  behold  the 
very  limits  of  blessedness.  The  hour  of  her  most 
sweet  salutation  was  exactly  the  ninth  of  that  day; 
and  because  it  was  the  first  time  that  any  words  from 
her  reached  my  ears,  I  came  into  such  sweetness  that 
I  parted  thence  as  one  intoxicated. 

— Adapted  from  Rosetti’s  translation  of  The  New  Life. 

A  Verse  Pound  in  Laura's  Tomb. 

Here  now  repose  those  chaste,  those  blest  remains 
Of  that  most  gentle  spirit,  sole  in  earth! 

Harsh  monumental  stone,  that  here  confinest 
True  honor,  fame,  and  beauty,  all  o’erthrown! 

Death  has  destroyed  that  Laurel  green,  and  torn 
Its  tender  roots;  and  all  the  noble  meed 
Of  my  long  warfare,  passing  (if  aright 
My  melancholy  holds)  four  lusters. 

O  happy  plant!  Avignon’s  favored  soil 

Has  seen  thee  spring  and  die; — and  here  with  thee 

Thy  poet’s  pen,  and  Muse,  and  genius  lie. 

O  lovely  beauteous  limbs!  O  vivid  fire, 

That  even  in  death  hast  power  to  melt  the  soul! 

Heaven  be  thy  portion,  peace  with  God  on  high! 

— From  Petrarch’s  Sonnets. 


The  Crusader's  First  View  of  Jerusalem. 

The  purple  morning  left  her  crimson  bed, 

And  donned  her  robe  of  pure  vermilion  hue; 

Her  amber  locks  she  crowned  with  roses  red, 

In  Eden’s  flowery  gardens  gathered  new; 

When  through  the  camp  a  murmur  shrill  was  spread; 

Arm,  arm!  they  cried — arm,  arm!  the  trumpets  blew; 
Their  merry  noise  prevents  the  joyful  blast: 

So  hum  small  bees,  before  their  swarms  they  cast. 
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Feathered  their  thoughts,  their  feet  in  wings  were  dight; 
Swiftly  they  marched,  yet  were  not  tired  thereby, 

For  willing  minds  make  heaviest  burdens  light; 

But  when  the  gliding  sun  was  mounted  high, 

Jerusalem,  behold,  appeared  in  sight, 

Jerusalem  they  view,  they  see,  they  spy; 

Jerusalem  with  merry  noise  they  greet, 

With  joyful  shouts  and  acclamations  sweet. 

As  when  a  troup  of  jolly  sailors  row, 

Some  new-found  land  and  country  to  descry; 

Through  dangerous  seas  and  under  stars  unknown, 

Thrill  to  the  faithless  waves  and  trothless  sky; 

If  once  the  wished  shore  begins  to  show, 

They  all  salute  it  with  a  joyful  cry, 

And  each  to  other  shows  the  land  in  haste, 

Forgetting  quite  their  pains  and  perils  past. 

Soft  winds,  low  speech,  deep  sobs,  sweet  sighs,  salt  tears, 
Rose  from  their  breasts,  with  joy  and  pleasure  mixt; 

For  thus  fares  he,  the  Lord  aright  that  fears, — 

Fear  on  devotion,  joy  on  faith  is  fixt, 

Such  noise  their  passions  make,  as  when  one  hears 
The  hoarse  sea-waves  roar  hollow  rocks  betwixt; 

Or  as  the  wind  in  holts  and  shady  greaves 
A  murmur  makes  among  the  boughs  and  leaves. 

Their  naked  feet  trod  on  the  dusty  way, 

Following  th’  example  of  their  zealous  guide; 

Their  scarfs,  their  nests,  their  plumes,  and  feathers  gay, 
They  quickly  doft  and  willing  laid  aside; 

Their  molten  hearts  their  wonted  pride  allay, 

Along  their  watery  cheeks  warm  tears  down  slide. 

— From  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

The  Cruel  Children. 

One  day  a  little  girl  of  the  neighborhood  came  to 
play  with  me — a  pretty  little  blond  girl  named  Clarisse. 
We  amused  ourselves  on  the  terrace  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  vases.  My  aunt’s  turtle-dove  appeared 
on  the  sill,  looked  at  us  without  suspicion,  and  squatted 
down  in  a  corner  to  enjoy  the  sunshine.  Scarcely  had 
Clarisse  perceived  it,  however,  when  she  started  for¬ 
ward  to  seize  it.  The  poor  little  creature  tried  to 
escape  by  hopping  away,  but  it  limped  so  comically 
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that  we  could  not  control  our  laughter.  Clarisse 
caught  it;  she  was  a  cruel  child.  From  laughing  we 
were  both  as  drunk.  The  turtle-dove  trembled  with 
fear  in  our  hands. 

Clarisse  plucked  one  of  its  feathers;  then  (I  shud¬ 
der  still  when  I  think  of  it)  she  plucked  the  dove  almost 
entirely,  before  my  eyes,  with  peals  of  laughter  which 
made  me  laugh  too.  One  could  have  believed  that  she 
was  intoxicated.  The  poor  creature,  despoiled  of  its 
feathers,  bleeding,  escaped  into  the  house  as  soon  as 
it  was  liberated.  We  started  to  pursue  it,  but  almost 
at  the  same  moment  we  heard  the  tinkle  of  the  bell,  and 
the  calls  of  my  aunt  who  was  coughing  in  her  bed. 
Clarisse  escaped  rapidly  by  the  stairway;  I  hid  myself 
behind  the  curtains.  The  turtle-dove  died  that  same 
night.  My  aunt  sent  me  to  Rome,  convinced  that  I 
was  guilty  of  this  barbarity.  Alas !  I  never  saw  Aunt 
Jane  again.  How  I  have  wept !  My  remorse  will  last 
forever. 

— From  Gabriele  D'Annunzio’s  Triumph  of  Death. 


Vol.  Vl-18 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


French  Literature. 

THE  LANGUAGE,  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY. 

is  one  thing  for  boys  and  girls  to  translate  into 
jjL  French  “Have  you  seen  the  black  hat  of  my 
mother’s  brother!”  which  perhaps  some  of  you 
can  do  very  well,  and  quite  another  task  to  tell  how 
the  French  language  began,  what  are  its  elements,  and 
what  changes  occurred  with  the  centuries.  You  ought 
to  have  some  idea  of  this  before  you  begin  to  learn 
about  the  divisions  of  its  literature  and  its  chief 
authors  and  literary  eras.  So  now  let  us  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  of  the  story  of  the  French  language. 

Many  are  the  elements  in  that  language.  After 
Julius  Caesar  conquered  Gaul,  the  Latin  which  became 
the  popular  tongue  was  in  time  corrupted  by  elements 
brought  by  the  northern  invaders  of  the  country  and 
the  general  barbarism  of  the  times  on  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire.  As  the  Gauls  called  themselves 
Romans,  we  have  from  them  the  Romance  language, 
while  the  Latin  writers  preserved  the  Latin. 

German  was  the  language  of  Charlemagne,  and  that 
of  his  court,  Latin  being  the  written  tongue,  and 
Romance  the  popular  dialect.  There  were  two  dif¬ 
ferent  races  under  his  sway,  the  Germans,  along  and 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the  Walloons,  who  termed  them¬ 
selves  Romans  and  whose  name  was  the  same  as  Galli, 
given  them  by  the  Latins.  Their  language  was  called 
Romance- Walloon  or  Rustic-Walloon.  At  first  much 
the  same  throughout  France  the  differences  between 
the  south  where  the  Latin,  and  the  north  where  the 
German  prevailed,  grew  greater.  Finally  those  in  the 
south  called  themselves  Romans-provengaux,  and  those 
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in  the  north  Walloons.  The  former,  the  Provengal, 
was  the  Lang ue  d’oc,  and  the  latter  the  Langue  d’oui — 
that  is  the  language  of  the  affirmative  word  in  each — 
yes. 

When  the  Normans  invaded  the  land  in  the  tenth 
century,  the  Romance- Walloon  was  further  changed 
and  became  Norman-French,  which  was,  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  the  language  of  the  English  court  and 
society.  From  the  twelfth  century,  the  two  dialects 
were  known  as  the  Provengal  and  the  French;  the 
former  is  still  the  popular  dialect  in  Provence,  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Majorca,  and  Minorca. 
A  century  later  the  French  gained  the  ascendancy,  as 
Paris  became  the  center  of  literature  and  culture. 

The  French  tongue  now  rapidly  grew.  Francis  I 
founded  a  professorship  of  the  language  at  Paris, 
banishing  Latin  from  public  documents  and  the  courts. 
Cardinal  Richelieu  (1635)  established  the  Academy  and 
fixed  the  standard  of  pure  French.  Gaining  thus  pre¬ 
cision,  it  became  the  language  of  science,  of  diplomacy, 
of  polite  society,  and  was  adopted  as  court  language  by 
many  European  nations. 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  (1000-1500). 

THE  TROUBADOURS. 

When,  in  1092,  the  Count  of  Barcelona  became  king 
of  southern  France,  the  science  and  learning  of  the 
Arabs,  a  spirit  of  liberty,  a  fondness  for  the  arts  found 
a  home  in  Provence  and  gave  rise  to  the  melody  of  the 
Troubadours,  the  minstrels  of  their  age.  Their  songs 
were  either  chanzos  or  love  ballads,  or  sirventes,  treat¬ 
ing  of  war,  politics,  or  satire,  and  were  sung  from 
castle  to  castle,  either  by  the  troubadour  or  his  jong¬ 
leur ,  instrument  player.  They  were  poems  of  senti¬ 
ment,  in  the  taste  of  their  day,  often  of  rare  harmony, 
and  reflect  the  life  and  manners  of  that  age,  with  its 
curious  mingling  of  religion,  warfare,  and  passion, 
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It  was  an  era  of  the  Crusades,  of  the  achievements 
of  Alphonso  VI,  and  of  the  Cid,  of  Rodriguez  of  Spain, 
of  England’s  sovereignty  over  a  large  part  of  France. 
To  be  regarded  as  a  troubadour  was  high  honor  when 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  was  such  a  poet. 

A  TYPICAL  TROUBADOUR. 

Geoffrey  of  Rudel,  poet  and  gentleman  of  Provence, 
heard  one  day  the  knights  who  had  returned  from 
Palestine  speak  warmly  of  the  Countess  of  Tripoli. 
She  had  been  kind  and  generous,  a  woman  of  great 
beauty  and  noble  character.  Without  even  having  seen 
her,  he  fell  in  love  with  her  and  sailed  for  the  East  to 
offer  his  heart  with  many  a  rapturous  ballad.  During 
the  voyage,  unhappily,  he  became  ill  and  lost  his  power 
of  speech.  When  the  ship  reached  harbor,  the  countess 
was  told  that  a  famous  poet  was  dying  of  love  for  her. 
She  visited  him  on  shipboard  and  strove  to  cheer  his 
spirits.  Reviving  sufficiently  to  thank  her  for  her  kind 
visit  and  to  declare  his  love,  lie  suddenly  passed  away. 
He  was  buried  at  Tripoli  and  the  countess  had  a 
precious  tomb  erected  in  his  memory. 

DECLINE  OF  THE  PROVENCAL. 

After  the  thirteenth  century,  the  songs  of  the  Trou¬ 
badours  were  silenced,  largely  because  they  had  no 
original  art,  but  depended  on  their  Arabic  models. 
They  had  no  growth — they  had  no  wings  to  rise  to 
higher  flight  than  trifling  musical  lyrics.  Their 
language,  too,  began  to  decay  as  the  political  condi¬ 
tions  changed.  The  Albigenses,  a  sect  which  used  the 
Provengal  in  its  ritual,  aroused  the  enmity  of  Pope 
Innocent  II.  A  feud  broke  out  between  troubadours 
and  monks,  when  the  former  began  to  satirize  monastic 
life  and  encourage  the  Albigenses  to  resistance.  Then 
came  a  crusade,  and  troubadour  and  song  were  hushed. 
The  Provencal  language  soon  received  its  death  blow 
when  the  nobility  of  southern  France  was  drawn  to 
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Italy  and  the  Tuscan  superseded  the  Provengal  at  court 
and  among  the  higher  classes. 

THE  TROUVERES. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  north  of  France  awoke 
to  the  literary  spirit  as  the  Trouveres  arose,  poets  and 
story-tellers,  who  gave  the  word  “troubadour”  a 
French  termination.  They  originated  or  spread  still 
further  the  romances  of  chivalry,  the  fabliaux  or  amus¬ 
ing  tales,  and  the  drama  of  the  mysteries. 

The  romances  included  a  fabulous  history  of  British 
kings,  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table,  of  Merlin 
the  Enchanter,  of  chivalry,  in  the  romance  of  “Tristam 
de  Leonois”  (1190),  “San  Graal”  and  “Lancelot,” 
and  the  poem  “Alexander” — the  name  Alexandrine 
verse  survives  from  the  measure  in  which  it  is  written. 
Did  these  tales  come  originally  from  Germany,  Arabia, 
or  India?  It  is  not  definitely  known,  but  India  prob¬ 
ably  was  their  cradle,  and  thence  carried  around  the 
world  with  other  ideas  that  come  from  the  Far  East. 

It  was  indeed  a  spirited  outburst  of  poetry,  ex¬ 
pressing  itself  in  legends  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
knights,  of  King  Arthur  and  of  Amadis.  This  chivalry 
was  born  to  die  when  Don  Quixote  exposed  it  to  ridi¬ 
cule.  Then  came  allegorical  poems — the  Romance  of 
the  Rose  being  the  oldest,  written  by  Guillaume  de 
Lorris  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  and 
Jean  de  Meun,  born  1280.  It  reached  the  length  of 
twenty  thousand  lines  and  attained  a  wonderful 
popularity  in  its  time,  when  few  books  could  be  seen. 

Much  more  amusing  were  the  fabliaux ,  tales  in 
verse  from  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Tales 
from  India,  translated  into  Latin  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century,  Arabic  stories  told  by  the  Moors  to 
the  Spaniards,  French  anecdotes  of  adventure  in  castle 
and  town — all  furnished  material  to  the  Trouveres. 
While  many  can  be  criticized  from  our  standpoint,  they 
supplied  material  to  Goethe — his  Reynard  the  Fox ,  to 
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Voltaire  and  Iris  Zaire,  and  have  been  utilized  by  the 
modern  stage  and  opera. 

The  mystery-plays  were  introduced  by  pilgrims 
from  Palestine  and  performed  with  all  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  the  peasants  today  at  Oberammergau.  These 
illustrated  Christian  beliefs  and  dogmas,  and  were 
vivid  and  dramatic  enough  to  make  a  deep  impression. 
The  “Mysteries”  were  followed  by  the  “Moralities,” 
a  kind  of  play  invented  by  a  Parisian  society  “Clerks 
of  the  Revels,  ’  ’  with  themes  purely  allegorical  or  from 
Biblical  history.  Farces,  too,  were  included,  giving 
rise  to  our  modern  comedy.  Brunetiere,  in  his  Manual 
of  French  Literature,  thinks  that  the  Mysteries  and 
Moralities  were  encouraged  by  the  clergy,  if  not  to 
check  the  growth  of  the  Trouveres,  at  least  to  retain 
their  own  authority.  He  adds  that  just  as  the  poetry 
of  the  Trouveres  expressed  the  ideal  of  the  nobility — 
they  were  of  noble  birth — and  the  fabliaux  that  of  the 
villain,  so  the  Mysteries,  in  the  beginning,  expressed 
the  ideal  of  the  clergy. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

There  was  nothing  to  mark  an  era  in  French  works 
of  this  period.  Two  poets  are  worthy  of  notice — 
Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans  (1391-1465)  and  Villon  (1431- 
1500),  a  common  ruffian  of  Paris.  Charles  was  taken 
captive  at  Agincourt  and  detained  twenty-five  years 
in  England  where  he  wrote  a  book  of  poems  in  the  style 
of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose .  This  exquisite  song  comes 
from  his  pen : 

Wilt  thou  be  mine'?  dear  love,  reply, 

Sweetly  consent,  or  else  deny: 

Whisper  softly,  none  shall  know, 

Wilt  thou  be  mine,  love?  yes  or  no? 

Spite  of  fortune,  we  may  be 
Happy  by  one  word  from  thee; 

Life  flies  swiftly;  ere  it  go, 

Wilt  thou  be  mine,  love?  yes  or  no? 
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As  to  the  verses  of  Frangois  Villon,  he  lived  his 
poetry.  He  had  adventures  that  nearly  brought  him 
to  the  gibbet.  He  was  perhaps  on  the  eve  of  being 
hanged  as  one  of  a  band  of  robbers  when  he  wrote  his 
Ballade  des  Pendus.  He  was  in  prison  when  Louis  XI 
became  King,  being  then  released  and  vanishing  from 
sight.  He  was  a  master  of  verse,  with  much  grace  and 
delicacy.  Brunetiere  writes :  “  His  entire  work  gives 
utterance  to  a  cry  of  profound  anguish  by  which  we 
ourselves  are  moved  in  our  innermost  being.  ”  Here 
are  a  few  lines  from  his  ballad  in  prison : 

Clerks,  that  go  carolling  the  live-long  day, 

Scant-pursed  but  glad  and  frank  and  full  of  glee; 
Wandering  at  will  along  the  broad  highway, 

Hare-brained,  perchance,  but  whit-whole,  too,  perdie; 

Lo!  now  I  die,  whilst  that  you  absent  be, 

Song-singers, — when  poor  Villon’s  days  are  told, 

You  will  sing  psalms  for  him  and  candles  hold; 

Here  light  nor  air  nor  levin  enters  not, 

Where  ramparts  thick  are  round  about  him  rolled. 

Will  you  all  leave  poor  Villon  here  to  rot? 

Of  prose  works,  the  earliest  is  the  chronicle  of  Ville 
Hardouin’s  (1150-1213),  written  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  telling  how  the  knights  conquered  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Joinville’s  Life  of  St.  Louis  (1223-1317)  is  a 
decided  improvement  in  style,  describing  with  an  affec¬ 
tionate  piety  the  King’s  adventures  in  the  East. 

TWO  FAMOUS  CHRONICLERS. 

The  first  and  most  famous  of  the  Chroniclers  was 
Froissart  (1337-1410)  who,  employed  by  the  Lord  of 
Montfort  to  write  a  chronicle  of  the  wars  of  the  time, 
sets  out  on  horseback  to  find  material  for  his  work. 
He  goes  from  town  to  town,  and  from  castle  to  castle, 
journeying  first  to  England,  and  then  to  Italy,  where 
he  met  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer.  Later  he  served  other 
princes,  always  seeking  material  for  his  records.  His 
Chronicles ,  written  with  no  theories  or  opinions,  is 
simply  a  story-book  and  retains  its  vivid  interest  to 
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our  day.  Sir  Walter  Scott  called  liimself  a  pupil  of 
Froissart. 

The  second  was  Philippe  de  Commines  (1445-1509), 
who  besides  being  a  chronicler  like  Froissart,  was  a 
statesman  and  philosopher.  In  the  service  of  Louis 
XI,  he  was  rather  unscrupulous,  but  he  observed  pub¬ 
lic  events  with  judgment  and  recorded  truthfully  what 
he  had  seen. 

ERA  OF  REVIVAL  AND  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  (1600-1700). 

The  Renaissance  or  the  revival  of  learning  which 
came  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  (1453)  and  the 
Reformation,  with  new  inventions  and  discoveries, 
gave  great  impetus  to  the  growth  of  literature. 

A  LITERARY  PRINCESS. 

Among  the  women  of  the  age  who  took  an  earnest 
interest  in  literature,  the  most  celebrated  was  Princess 
Marguerite  de  Valois  (1492-1549),  sister  of  Francis  I, 
generous  and  cultured,  who  wrote  L’Heptameron  in 
the  spirit  of  her  age.  In  her  twenty-sixth  year  she 
was  fortunate  in  securing  as  her  valet,  Marot  (1495- 
1544).  They  corresponded  in  poetry.  Marot,  reformer 
as  well  as  scholar,  was  an  ardent  poet  as  well,  with  the 
grace  and  simplicity  of  the  old  French  school. 
Literary  princesses  have  ceased  to  be  novelties — a 
reigning  queen,  4  4  Carmen  Sylva,”  of  Roumania,  is  a 
poet  of  much  delicacy  and  beauty,  and  Queen  Victoria 
of  England  wrote  several  books. 

RABELAIS  (1483-1553). 

“The  great  jester  of  France,”  as  Lord  Bacon  calls 
Rabelais,  unjustly  according  to  some,  was  physician, 
scholar  and  philosopher.  First  a  monk,  he  studied 
medicine  and,  entering  a  cardinal’s  service,  became  a 
court  favorite  and  wrote  his  Lives  of  Gargantua  and 
Pantagruel.  The  work  tells  the  adventures  of  these 
huge  heroes,  father  and  son,  and  the  jests  of  Panurgc, 
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their  jongleur,  with  the  coarse  humor  of  a  swaggering 
priest,  "friar  John.”  With  this  are  combined  essays, 
homilies  and  satires.  Offensive  in  many  ways,  the 
work  aroused  criticism,  but  its  author  was  protected  by 
the  cardinals  and  by  Francis  I.  It  passed  through 
numerous  editions  and  commentaries;  today  it  is 
merely  a  curiosity  and  rarely  read. 

With  Calvin  (1509-64)  organizing  a  reformed 
church  at  Geneva  and  writing  celebrated  works  in 
Luther’s  spirit,  people  of  culture  began  to  vary  in 
their  views  and,  not  trusting  religious  traditions,  be¬ 
came  doubters  or  skeptics.  Montaigne,  in  his  Essays , 
was  the  most  eminent  type  of  this  class.  He  is  held 
to  be  the  earliest  writer  who  sought  to  lead  his  readers 
to  the  study  of  human  nature.  His  essays  are  enter¬ 
taining  and  full  of  information.  He  makes  himself  the 
subject  of  his  inquiries  and  often  goes  too  far  in  his 
personal  confessions.  He  awakens  thought,  however, 
and  diverts  the  reader  by  his  lively  fancy.  It  is  his 
style  which  masks  the  rather  gloomy  mood  at  times, 
for  his  chief  concern  was  to  "overcome  his  horror  of 
death.  ’  ’ 

CHARRON  (1541-1603). 

Friend  and  follower  of  Montaigne  was  Charron, 
once  a  priest,  who  wrote  two  works,  one  of  which,  a 
Treatise  on  the  Three  Truths,  claims  that  there  is  a 
God,  that  this  God  is  only  known  to  the  Christians, 
and  that  this  God  is  worshipped  as  He  should  be 
worshipped  only  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  His  other 
work — a  treatise  on  Wisdom — is  in  Montaigne’s 
skeptical  spirit,  stating  his  confidence  in  human  reason, 
the  power  of  the  will  and  of  the  moral  law. 

DE  SALES  (1567-1622). 

Preacher  and  writer,  Francis  de  Sales  was  a  notable 
figure  in  his  time,  which  was  one  of  polemics  or  dis¬ 
putes  between  the  followers  of  human  reason  and 
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church  authority.  His  Introduction  to  the  Devout  Life 
is  written  with  much  grace  and  charm ;  his  style  blinds 
the  reader  to  the  severity  of  his  views,  for  he  was  an 
ascetic,  that  is,  he  believed  in  controlling  his  pleasures 
and  tastes  so  as  to  gain  a  stronger  and  more  devout 
spirit. 

RONSARD  (1524-85). 

While  a  group  of  scholars  like  Estienne  (1528-98) 
and  Amyot  (1513-93)  were  translating  works  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  writers  like  Jean  Bodin 
(1530-93)  and  Bernard  Palissy  (1510-90)  were 
issuing  hooks  in  history,  art  and  science,  a  lighter 
school  arose,  of  which  Pierre  de  Ronsard  is  the  repre¬ 
sentative.  His  poems,  odes  and  hymns,  his  sonnets, 
with  their  polish,  his  language  and  sentiment  alike 
gave  him  fame.  He  was  the  favorite  poet  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots. 

To  him  French  poetry  owes  a  higher  style  of 
thought  and  feeling.  His  odes  and  heroic  epics  struck 
a  new  note.  He  was  influenced  by  the  classic  writers 
in  spirit  and  form — it  was  the  age  of  what  is  called 
“the  formation  of  the  classic  ideal ” — and  his  efforts 
to  better  French  by  close  adherence  to  Greek  and  Latin 
rules  in  word  and  form  were  not  helpful  to  the  gradual 
growth  of  his  own  language. 

CLASSIC  DRAMA. 

When  the  Parliament  of  Paris  (1548)  forbade  any 
more  performances  of  the  “Mysteries/’  the  classic 
drama  arose,  due  to  Italian  influence.  Among  the 
dramatists  were  Jodelle  (1532-73),  with  his  Cleo¬ 
patra,  Toutain,  with  his  Agamemnon  (1556),  Jacques 
Grevin  (1560),  The  Death  of  Ccesar.  Robert  Gamier 
(1534-90)  obtained  much  popularity  with  his 
tragedies  which  passed  through  more  than  forty  edi¬ 
tions  in  less  than  forty  years. 

French  comedy,  too.  was  of  Italian  origin,  Italian 
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comedians  coming  to  France,  just  as  French,  German, 
and  English  actors  have  come  to  our  own  country  in 
the  past  decades.  Among  the  comic  dramatists  were 
Pierre  de  Larrivey  (1540-1612)  and  Jean  Godard. 

A  FEW  LATER  WRITERS. 

Alexandre  Hardy  (1570-1631)  was  a  playwright 
of  great  fertility,  writing  many  pastorals,  tragedies, 
and  tragic-comedies.  Forty-one  plays  are  known  as 
his.  Frangois  de  Malherbe  (1555-1628)  was  in  Ron- 
sard’s  style,  an  excellent  versifier  rather  than  poet, 
without  naturalness  or  imagination.  His  aim  was  to 
have  his  work  well  done,  with  special  theories  as  to 
grammar  and  rhyme.  He  would  have  lyrics  less 
personal.  Hence  he  is  termed  a  reformer  of  poetry. 
He  wrote  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  poems. 

Jean  de  Balzac  (1594-1654)  was  a  pure  harmonious 
writer,  with  more  metaphors  and  figures  of  speech 
than  ideas.  Yet  he  had  much  merit  and  in  his  works 
oratorical  prose  received  its  form.  His  works  con¬ 
sist  of  letters,  essays,  religious,  moral  and  critical, 
and  various  treatises. 

Voiture  (1598-1648)  was  a  poet  of  the  school  of 
“Preciosity” — mere  affectation.  A  few  of  his  poems 
are  exquisite,  but  most  are  insipid,  the  “triflings  of  a 
rope-dancer,”  according  to  Voltaire. 

THE  FIRST  LITERARY  SALON. 

It  was  Madame  de  Rambouillet  (1588-1665)  who 
founded  the  literary  salon,  in  the  home  called  after 
her  name,  and  which  proved  in  large  measure  the 
center  of  literary  affectation.  Obliged  by  illness  to 
keep  her  bed,  an  elegant  alcove  was  formed  in  a  large 
apartment  of  the  house,  and  here  her  bed  was  placed 
and  here  she  received  her  friends,  literary  and  po¬ 
litical,  some  of  whom  made  the  receptions  ridiculous 
by  their  vanities  and  exaggerations. 

It  was  a  fashion  that  grew  for  half  a  century  and 
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flooded  France  with  literary  whims  and  absurdities. 
However,  it  enriched  the  language,  and  cleared  it  of 
pedantry,  made  the  manners  of  good  society  the 
standard,  and  developed  romance  and  letter- writing. 
Among  the  writers  of  note  who  came  to  this  salon 
were  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
Madame  de  Lafayette,  with  Voiture,  Bossuet,  and  a 
host  of  others. 


CORNEILLE. 

A  new  era  was  to  arise  with  Corneille  (1606-84) 
who  would  have  attained  still  higher  fame  if  his 
genius  had  not  been  chained  by  the  old  rules  of  verse 
and  the  French  drama.  The  passion  stirred  by  the 
“Cid”  which  he  wrote  in  1635  showed  that  a  new 
ejjoch  had  dawned.  In  rapid  succession  other  tragedies 
followed.  But  amidst  a  crowd  of  critics  and  enemies, 
he  had  not  enough  faith  in  his  own  genius,  his  work 
lost  strength  and  his  decline  was  as  rapid  as  his  suc¬ 
cess  had  been  remarkable. 

TWO  THINKERS. 

Descartes  (1596-1650)  was  one  of  the  world’s  great 
thinkers — he  was  a  philosopher  who  started  out  from 
the  mind,  and  not  from  the  material  world;  he  pro¬ 
claimed  two  distinct  natures  in  man — mental  and 
physical — and  certain  ideas  born  within  us  which  con¬ 
nect  us  with  the  spiritual.  Although  his  influence  has 
passed  away,  he  opened  the  path  for  other  thinkers, 
like  John  Locke,  Newton,  and  Leibnitz.  This  was  an 
era  of  great  mental  activity  and  old  systems  and  tradi¬ 
tions  were  soon  to  be  abandoned. 

Pascal  was  the  other  great  thinker  (1628-62). 
Would  you  like  to  read  a  specimen  of  his  thought? 
“I  try  to  be  just,  true,  sincere,  and  faithful  to  all 
men;  I  have  a  tender  heart  for  those  to  whom  God 
has  more  closely  united  me;  and  whether  I  am  alone 
or  seen  of  men,  I  do  all  my  actions  in  the  sight  of  God, 
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who  must  judge  of  them  and  to  whom  I  have  con¬ 
secrated  them  all.”  He  was  fond  of  mathematics, 
made  discoveries  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  con¬ 
ducted  experiments  in  natural  science,  and  then  left 
science  for  religion,  writing  his  Provencial  Letters  and 
Religious  Thoughts,  which  belong  to  the  finest 
examples  of  his  country’s  literature. 

A  GOLDEN  AGE. 

With  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  a  golden  age  arose 
for  French  literature.  In  oratory  and  preaching,  Bos- 
suet,  Massilon,  and  Fenelon  were  men  of  eminence. 
In  the  drama,  Racine  (1639-99)  with  his  Androm¬ 
ache,  and  a  long  list  of  tragedies,  surpassed  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Corneille  by  his  power  of  arousing  sympathy, 
while  Moliere,  with  his  Tartuffe,  The  Misanthrope,  and 
The  Learned  Women  gave  his  comedy  lasting  fame. 
In  poetry,  Boileau  was  the  last  of  the  great  poets. 
In  the  line  of  fables,  La  Fontaine  was  brilliant  as 
a  writer  of  fairy  stories;  Charles  Perrault  (1628- 
1703)  has  placed  children  under  the  greatest  debt,  for 
he  gave  to  them  Puss  in  Boots  and  other  stories  of 
that  type.  La  Rochefoucald  and  La  Bruyere,  in  their 
Thoughts  and  Characters,  described  human  nature 
with  rare  wisdom.  In  memoirs,  the  works  of  Cardinal 
Retz  and  the  Duke  of  Sully  still  have  value;  in  that 
of  letter-writing  Madame  de  Sevigne  continues  a 
model.  In  history  Rollin  (1661-1741)  wrote  for  young 
people.  Of  the  entire  number  of  authors,  Moliere ’s 
life  and  works  possess  the  greatest  interest.  So  let 
us  more  closely  meet  this  man,  who  like  Shakespeare, 
was  actor  and  playwright. 

MOLIERE  (1621-73). 

After  his  college  years,  Moliere  became  valet  to 
the  household  of  Louis  XIII,  but  in  1643  joined  the 
stage.  His  career  as  actor  could  not  have  been  very 
successful,  for  two  years  later  he  was  imprisoned  for 
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debt.  In  1646-7  he  left  for  a  tour  in  the  provinces — 
a  tour  which  for  many  years  he  made  with  much  suc¬ 
cess,  but  it  was  not  until  October,  1658,  that  he  played 
for  the  first  time  before  the  King  in  the  guard-room 
of  the  old  Louvre.  That  was  triumph  at  last. 

Do  you  not  think  that  he  gained  much  from  those 

years  of  travel?  He  learned  to  know  better  his  own 
* 

defects,  he  observed  carefully  the  manners  of  the  day, 
and  the  comic  side  of  life.  He  saw  the  real  world, 
with  its  weaknesses  and  social  follies.  Then  as  actor, 
author,  and  manager  he  learnt  what  responsibility 
meant.  The  self-control  and  patience  thus  necessary 
served  him  well  when  vexations  crowded  upon  him 
and  the  critics  were  savage.  Then  he  had  his  own 
private  troubles — his  home  was  not  happy  and  his 
health  not  of  the  best. 

Moliere  was  fond  of  satirizing  women,  nobles, 
priests,  and  doctors.  He  said  the  truth,  however,  in 
the  words,  “when  we  are  ill,  nature  of  itself  contrives 
to  find  a  way  out  of  the  trouble  with  which  it  is  beset.  ’  ’ 
His  Precieuses  Ridicules  was  the  first  of  his  comedies 
wherein  he  assailed  the  age’s  follies,  fashion’s  affecta¬ 
tions,  high-flown  speech,  and  the  absurdities  of  the 
salon.  Its  success  taught  him  to  study  human  nature 
more  and  to  desert  the  Latin  models,  Plautus  and 
Terence.  On  the  stage  he  acted  always  the  chief  char¬ 
acter.  His  last  work  was  in  The  Imaginary  Illness , 
undertaken  at  a  time  when  he  was  far  from  well  and 
^ould  with  difficulty  perform  the  part.  He  was  car¬ 
ried  home  from  the  theater  dying.  The  following 
century  his  bust  was  placed  in  the  Academy — although 
he  was  denied  the  last  offices  of  the  Church  and  his 
remains  were  with  difficulty  granted  Christian  burial. 

THE  AGE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  (EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY). 

The  period  just  past  was  restrained  and  guided 
not  only  by  the  rule  of  Louis  XIV,  but  by  the  influence 
of  men  of  religious  thought  and  respect  for  tradition. 


MOLIERE  AND  HIS  TROUPE. — Moliere  was  a  famous  French  actor  and  writer  of  comedies.  He  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1622,  and  died  in  1673.  Louis  XIV  and  many  nobles  and  great  men  were  among  his  admirers 
and  friends.  His  real  name  was  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin. 
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This  was  all  to  be  changed,  for  the  new  age,  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  to  prove  one  of  skepticism  in 
thought  and  revolution  in  the  state.  And  the  entire 
era  which  may  be  called  the  age  of  Voltaire  (1694- 
1778)  was  made  illustrious  by  four  other  great 
names — Montesquieu,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Diderot,  and 
Buffon.  Before  these  authors  and  their  works  are 
described,  let  us  glance  at  a  few  writers  who  may  be 
said  to  belong  partly  to  the  old  and  partly  to  the  new 
era. 


WRITERS  OF  THE  TRANSITION  PERIOD. 

Le  Sage  (1660-1747),  who  wrote  Gil  Bias,  and  other 
works,  has  much  in  common  with  the  English  Fielding 
but,  except  in  wit  and  polished  style,  little  in  common 
with  his  French  cotemporaries.  His  two  chief  prose 
works  deal  with  foreign  scenes  and  he  shows  little 
special  sympathy  with  French  traits.  While  the 
Spanish  coloring  is  preserved,  the  moral  application 
is  general,  which  accounts  for  his  popularity  in  other 
lands. 

Next  in  importance,  but  entirely  different  and  of 
inferior  genius  was  Fontenelle  (1657-1757),  Corneille’s 
nephew,  who  acquired  fame  by  popularizing  science 
and  philosophy  in  his  Plurality  of  Worlds  and  Dia¬ 
logues  of  the  Dead.  In  somewhat  the  same  class  but 
more  successful  in  tragedy  was  La  Motte  (1672-1731) 
with  his  Inez  de  Castro. 

In  the  drama,  Crebillon  (1674-1763)  followed  Cor¬ 
neille  in  writing  plays  of  some  dramatic  and  poetic 
value.  In  lyric  poetry,  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau  (1670- 
1741)  was  artificial,  but  clever  in  his  epigrams  and 
Biblical  odes.  And  now  let  us  consider  the  five  ready 
eminent  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

MONTESQUIEU  (1689-1755). 

Montesquieu  came  of  good  family,  was  a  magis¬ 
trate,  entered  the  Bordeaux  parliament  in  1714,  and 
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two  years  later  became  president  of  the  city  court  of 
justice.  His  early  works  were  strictly  scientific,  but 
in  1721-22  he  issued  his  Persian  Letters  in  which, 
while  satirizing  the  religion  of  the  East,  he  aimed  his 
shafts  at  the  religious  traditions  of  his  age.  The 
book  had  great  success,  and  in  1728  he  entered  the 
French  Academy.  Then  began  an  extended  series  of 
journeys  throughout  Europe.  In  1734  he  published 
his  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  Home's  Greatness  and 
Decline. 

The  work  with  which  his  fame  is  usually  associated 
is  The  Spirit  of  Laws,  inspired  by  a  breadth  of  view, 
a  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity,  as  he  considers  the 
relation  of  law  to  government,  religion,  trade,  etc., 
which  make  it  part  of  the  world’s  universal  library. 
He  brought  a  new  order  of  ideas  into  literature,  as  he 
wrote  on  toleration,  liberty,  humanity.  His  style  is 
serious  and  compact  on  the  whole. 

VOLTAIRE  (1694-1778). 

Leaving  lesser  writers  like  Turgot  (1727-81)  and 
Condorcet  (1743-94),  both  men  of  deep  thought,  we 
come  to  a  man  who  in  himself  represented  the  doubt¬ 
ing,  defiant  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

From  his  early  years,  Jean  Frangois  Marie  Arouet 
(which  name  he  changed  later  to  Voltaire),  showed  a 
bold,  restless  spirit,  a  fondness  for  the  fashions  of 
the  day  which  were  not  the  most  discreet  or  refined. 
He  was  twice  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile  and  often 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  country.  He  went  to  Holland 
on  a  diplomatic  mission.  Later  he  was  exiled  to 
England,  which  incident  lie  turned  to  advantage  by 
becoming  acquainted  with  leading  English  writers  and 
thinkers,  whose  methods  he  learned  to  use  in  his  later 
attacks  on  religion.  In  1750  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Frederick  the  Great  to  live  at  his  court  at  Pots¬ 
dam,  and  was  received  with  great  honor,  but  misunder¬ 
standings  arose  and  in  1753  he  left  the  court.  He 
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became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  after 
many  changes  in  condition  bought  the  estate  of  Ferney, 
near  Geneva,  where  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  days. 

From  this  retreat,  he  issued  a  steady  stream  of 
books,  which  were  extensively  read  and  which  made 
him  the  famous  writer  of  his  age.  In  his  eighty-fourth 
year  he  again  visited  Paris  where  his  receptions  were 
crowded,  and  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  streets  he 
was  surrounded  by  an  admiring  throng.  Made  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Academy  and  crowned  with  laurel,  his 
bust  was  placed  on  the  stage.  He  died  soon  after  with¬ 
out  the  rites  of  the  church,  and  was  buried  secretly 
at  a  Benedictine  abbey. 

HIS  WORKS. 

From  the  first  performance  of  his  GE dipus  (1718), 
at  which  time  he  changed  his  name  to  Voltaire,  his 
success  was  remarkable;  in  tragedy  he  ranks  after 
Corneille  and  Racine,  reaching  his  best  in  Zaire ,  with 
its  warmth,  grace,  and  feeling.  As  a  poet  he  showed 
ability.  Apart  from  his  Charles  XII ,  his  histories 
were  too  hastily  written.  In  his  Essay  on  the  Man¬ 
ners  of  Nations,  with  its  pleasing  style,  he  displays  a 
certain  hatred  of  religion,  due  probably  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  age.  Totally  unworthy  of  a  man  of  his 
genius  are  his  tales,  dialogues  and  lighter  sketches. 
A  certain  frivolousness  robs  many  of  his  writings  of 
their  value.  Yet  for  some  time  he  was  the  literary 
adviser  of  the  Powers  and  almost  the  King  of 
European  literature.  Of  his  correspondence  more 
than  ten  thousand  letters  survive.  His  great  literary 
weapon  was  ridicule. 

JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU  (1712-78). 

This  man  had  great  influence  in  Europe,  espe¬ 
cially  in  France,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century. 
His  works,  particularly  the  Social  Contract,  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  French  Revolution.  Of  weak 
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will,  and  melancholy  temperament,  he  originated  what 
is  termed  “sentimentalism”  in  literature.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  to  return  to  nature,  to  change  political  society 
to  a  social  agreement,  and  to  alter  social  wrongs  by 
a  new  system  of  education,  in  which  the  useful  arts 
and  the  affections  were  to  have  free  play.  These  ideas 
he  advocated  in  various  ways — now  in  his  novels,  like 
Julie  and  Emile ,  which  had  a  great  popularity ;  now 
in  a  regular  philosophical  treatise  like  his  Social  Con¬ 
tract,  now  in  essays  or  in  autobiography  like  his 
Confessions.  His  style  was  effective,  his  language  pic¬ 
turesque  in  its  descriptions  of  nature. 

His  private  life,  however,  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
give  strength  and  permanent  value  to  his  views,  how¬ 
ever  just  in  part  they  were.  Without  family,  real 
home  or  friends,  his  life  was  that  of  a  wanderer  and 
he  cherished  a  feeling  of  revolt  against  society  and 
those  institutions  in  which  he  found  no  place.  He  was 
very  sensitive,  eccentric,  egotistic,  having  qualities 
just  the  reverse  of  the  ideals  he  sought  to  suggest. 
However,  apart  from  his  personal  peculiarities,  and 
many  say  these  showed  mental  disease,  he  was  the 
herald  of  a  new  age.  He  advocated  universal  equality, 
popular  sovereignty,  and  the  State’s  absolute  power — 
opinions  then  rather  novel  and  revolutionary.  He 
pleaded  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  for  physical 
training  and  the  usefulness  of  a  manual  calling — ideas 
which  now  have  grown  so  popular. 

DIDEHOT  AND  BUFFON. 

Diderot  (1713-84)  was  best  known  in  the  field  of 
literary  criticism,  and  his  most  famous  work  is  the 
Encyclopedia,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  many  French 
authors,  and  which  gave  the  world  information  about 
all  the  arts  and  sciences.  At  the  same  time  it  showed 
what  its  writers  thought  were  defects  in  the  Church 
and  State  of  their  day.  D’Alembert  (1717-83)  was 
his  chief  co-worker. 
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Of  much  importance  was  Buff  on  (1707-78),  who 
wrote  his  Natural  History ,  which,  while  lacking  a 
simple  and  direct  style,  was  a  brilliant  work  and 
covered  the  entire  range  of  physical  life.  It  is  said 
that  he  used  to  recite  his  writings  aloud  and  while 
composing  was  dressed  elaborately,  believing  that  thus 
his  style  would  be  influenced.  How  different  with  their 
simplicity  our  modern  scientists,  Tyndall  in  England, 
and  Agassiz  in  America!  Buffon,  however,  was  the 
pioneer  of  those  French  workers  who,  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  have  given  such  glory  to  France. 

SOME  OTHER  WRITERS. 

In  story-telling  who  could  equal  or  surpass  Paul 
and  Virginia,  the  charming  tale  of  Bernardin  de  St. 
Pierre  (1737-1814)?  If  you  have  not  read  it,  do  not 
forget  to  add  it  to  your  library;  you  may  find  the 
romance  of  T elemachus  by  Fenelon,  of  an  earlier 
century,  less  entertaining.  You  would  hardly  care  to 
read  the  works  of  Condillac  (1714-80),  a  great 
philosopher  and  a  follower  of  John  Locke,  whom  you 
can  read  about  in  the  chapter  on  English  literature. 
You  would  be  interested  more  in  the  poem  V er -vert  by 
Gresset  (1709-77),  that  tells  of  a  parrot  which,  being 
sent  away  by  his  owners,  who  were  nuns,  to  be  cured 
of  illness,  returned  after  a  sea-voyage  with  all  his 
gentleness  gone  and  a  habit  of  profanity  which  shocked 
the  good  women. 

In  fiction  the  first  place  is  held  by  the  Abbe  Pre- 
vost  (1697-1763)  with  his  Manon  Lescaut,  which  has 
recently  appeared  on  the  operatic  stage.  Marivaux’s 
Marianne  is  of  merit.  More  serious  writers  were 
Neckar,  financial  minister  of  Louis  XVI,  and  Andre 
Chenier  (1762-94),  the  impassioned  young  poet,  who 
dared  to  denounce  the  excesses  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
and  was  put  to  death.  In  the  drama,  Beaumarchais 
(1732-99)  who  began  as  a  watchmaker,  is  the  most 
famous  name;  his  Barber  of  Seville,  a  clever  satire  of 
society,  retains  its  popularity. 
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UNDER  THE  FIRST  EMPIRE. 

Although  Napoleon,  who  did  so  much  for  the  arts, 
the  laws,  and  education,  gave  little  if  any  encourage¬ 
ment  to  literature,  a  new  order  of  thought  began  when 
the  stir  of  the  time  had  somewhat  ceased.  With  wars 
and  social  changes,  it  was  no  age  to  write,  read  or  buy 
books.  No  doubt  Napoleon  did  not  like  criticism  and 
that  ’was  the  secret  of  the  ill-favor  some  authors 
received  at  his  hands. 

Madame  de  Stael  (1766-1817)  was  the  daughter  of 
Neckar,  and  early  meeting  at  her  home  his  political 
and  literary  friends,  her  powers  as  talker,  writer,  and 
observer  were  early  developed.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
she  married  the  Baron  de  Stael,  Swedish  minister  at 
Paris.  On  her  return  after  the  Reign  of  Terror,  her 
home  became  a  literary  and  political  center,  like  the 
famous  salons  of  an  earlier  period.  French  and 
foreign  celebrities  flocked  to  her  gatherings,  until  with 
the  accession  of  Napoleon,  who  disliked  her  very  much, 
she  was  banished  and  her  books  suppressed. 

Her  works  include  Six  Years  of  Exile ,  Considera¬ 
tions  of  the  French  Revolution,  her  novels,  Corinne 
and  Delphine,  and  above  all  her  Germany.  It  is  the 
fashion  of  many  writers,  who  perhaps  take  their  cue 
from  Heine,  to  ridicule  her  character  and  works,  but 
Brunetiere,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  present  day 
French  literary  historians,  claims  that  her  influence 
was  three-fold :  she  rescued  what  was  worth  preserving 
of  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  she  reunited 
the  literatures  of  the  north  and  the  south,  so  that  a 
new  European  literature  and  taste  might  arise,  and 
she  laid  down  the  principle  of  what  is  today  known  as 
the  Feminist  movement  or  that  of  Woman’s  Rights. 

CHATEAUBRIAND  (1769-1848). 

He  was  a  Christian  Rousseau.  Leaving  France  in 
1791,  he  returned  and  served  in  Conde’s  army  (1791- 
93).  He  went  to  London,  but  in  1800  settled  again 
in  France.  In  his  Rene  and  A  tala  he  describes  the 
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manners  of  savage  tribes  and  the  scenery  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  they  dwelt.  In  his  Genius  of  Christianity 
he  strives  to  restore  Christian  ideas  in  religion  and 
the  monarchy  in  politics.  With  little  learning  and 
much  sentiment  he  dwelt  upon  the  poetry  and  romance 
of  the  old  monarchy  and  the  traditional  Church.  He 
was  thus  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  romantic  school. 
His  eloquent  style  attracted  a  host  of  readers.  Gautier 
writes  of  him  that  “he  restored  the  Gothic  cathedral, ” 
threw  open  to  men  4  6  the  ■  immensity  of  nature  from 
which  they  had  been  cut  off,”  and  “invented  modern 
melancholy.  ’ ’ 


A  PERIOD  OF  REACTION. 

The  work  of  reaction  against  the  school  of  material¬ 
ism  was  aided  further,  first  by  Maine  de  Biran  and  by 
Royer  Collard  (1763-1846),  who  taught  France  the  new 
discoveries  of  the  Scottish  school  in  the  laws  of 
thought;  by  Benjamin  Constant  (1767-1830)  with  his 
theories  of  limiting  the  authority  of  the  government 
to  build  up  society  on  personal  freedom;  by  Bonald 
(1753-1846)  who  appealed  for  the  authority  of  the 
Church  as  the  sole  standard  of  truth  and  morality ;  by 
He  Maistre  (1754-1821)  who  in  his  hatred  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  advocated  a  system  of  absolute  theocracy  such 
as  was  dreamed  of  by  some  mediaeval  Popes.  What  a 
reaction  from  Voltaire  and  Rousseau! 

SOME  OTHER  WRITERS. 

Joubert  (1754-1824)  wrote  Thoughts  of  much 
beauty,  being  more  varied  in  his  subjects  than  earlier 
maxim  writers.  He  devoted  his  whole  life,  which  was 
one  of  illness,  to  this  work,  issued  after  his  death. 
His  ambition,  he  stated,  was  to  put  a  book  into  a  page, 
a  page  into  a  phrase,  and  a  phrase  into  a  word.  He 
took  no  pleasure  in  the  horrors  and  disturbance  of 
the  Revolution.  His  Thoughts  will  be  found  very 
stimulating. 

Beranger  (1780-1857)  is  in  reality  the  last  of  the 
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songsters  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  wrote  of 
love  and  wine,  of  politics  and  social  follies,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Napoleonic  legend — that  Napoleon 
was  the  greatest  and  most  famous  head  of  the  nation. 
He  learned  much  from  his  immediate  predecessor 
Desaugiers  (1772-1827)  who  kept  to  the  older  form  of 
song.  According  to  some  critics,  Beranger  is  not  the 
simple  writer  he  is  held  to  he,  but  was  shrewd  if  not 
dishonest,  nor  were  his  songs  popular ;  they  were 
merely  ordinary.  Yet  in  some  is  great  art,  with  the 
choruses,  the  rhythm  adapted  to  their  sentiments,  and 
the  faithful  description  of  the  life  of  the  lower  middle 
class  between  1815-30. 

Perhaps  Xavier  de  Maistre  (1763-1852)  may  be 
mentioned  here  for  his  charming  Journey  Around  my 
Room — a  style  of  writing  that  has  often  been  imitated. 

THE  ROMANTIC  MOVEMENT  AND  AFTER. 

After  the  Restoration,  there  was  a  remarkable 
advance  in  literature,  with  historians,  critics,  and 
biographers  like  Guizot  (1787-1876),  Thiers  (1797- 
1877),  Mignet  (1796-1884),  Martin  (1810-84),  all 
associated  with  the  story  of  France  and  civilization; 
Sismondi’s  (1773-1842)  Italian  Republics ,  the  Thier- 
rys’  works  on  the  Gauls ,  the  Norman  Conquest ,  etc.  La¬ 
martine’s  Girondins ,  Michelet’s  works,  and  the  works 
of  Louis  Blanc  follow  the  July  Monarchy. 

HOW  IT  AROSE. 

The  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw 
the  beginning  of  the  romantic  movement  which  aimed 
to  give  up  useless  rules  and  ancient  cast-iron  forms 
and  enrich  the  language  by  new  spirit  and  variety. 
A  fierce  literary  feud  broke  out  which  culminated  in 
the  triumph  of  romanticism  when  Victor  Hugo’s 
Hernani  was  performed  on  the  stage.  Two  other  in¬ 
fluences  paved  the  way.  Lamartine  (1790-1869),  in  his 
poetry,  expressed  the  new  spirit  in  a  rather  gentle  and 
plaintive  way.  Lamennais  (1781-1854)  was  wholly  a 
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religious  writer,  whose  Essay  on  Indifference  in  Re¬ 
ligion  made  him  a  leader  in  the  more  ardent  party 
of  church  reform.  So  in  literature  as  well  as  religious 
thought  the  movement  began.  It  was  an  era  of  similar 
change  in  England,  Italy,  Germany,  between  1815 
and  1825. 


FAMOUS  ROMANTICISTS. 

First  comes  Victor  Hugo  (1802-85),  real  pioneer 
of  the  movement  and  later  peer  of  France,  who  almost 
spanned  the  entire  century  and,  with  his  loves  and 
hatreds,  ruled  literary  France  with  an  iron  hand. 
Careless  of  arbitrary  rules,  choosing  his  subjects 
freely,  with  his  beauty  of  diction  and  wonderful 
strength ;  as  poet,  dramatist  and  novelist  he  was  easily 
the  leading  figure  of  his  age.  His  intense  hatred  of 
Napoleon  did  much  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Empire.  Then  are  Theopliile  Gautier  (1811-72), 
exquisite  in  style  and  language,  with  de  Banville, 
Baudelaire,  De  Vigny,  and  above  all  De  Musset  (1800- 
57)  with  his  fine  lyrics. 

In  the  drama,  besides  Hugo,  can  be  named  Dumas, 
father  and  son,  Augier,  Sardou,  Legouve,  Scribe, 
Feuillet;  in  criticism,  Sainte  Beuve  (1804-69)  with 
his  admirable  pen  portraits;  Prosper  Merimee,  novel¬ 
ist  and  master  of  French  prose;  Stendhal  (1783-1842), 
who  outlived  romanticism,  Taine,  Jules  Janin,  Sar- 
cey,  Edmund  Scherer,  with  many  others.  In  the 
romance,  George  Sand  (1793-1876)  and  Balzac  (1799- 
1850)  acquired  fame,  although  their  writings  are  for 
matured  minds,  which  can  distinguish  between  chaff 
and  wheat.  In  the  history  of  literature  Taine 
(English),  Ampere  (Roman),  and  Villemain,  are  a 
few  out  of  the  many  names. 

OTHER  WRITERS. 

Balzac  represented  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
realistic  school  devoted  to  character  and  manners, 
rather  than  to  history  and  incident,  in  which  Gabo- 
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riau,  Cherbuliez,  Droz,  Daudet,  About,  were  leading 
names.  Flaubert  is  remarkable  for  bis  polished 
style.  Many  of  the  writers  are  morbid  in  their 
choice  of  subjects  and  their  painful  analysis  of  mo¬ 
tives.  Zola  belongs  to  this  class,  but  he  redeemed 
himself  by  his  plea  for  justice  in  behalf  of  Alfred 
Dreyfus.  Nor  must  M.  Littre  be  forgotten  with  his 
dictionary,  continued  by  M.  Godefroy,  nor  Ernest 
Renan  with  his  critical  and  literary  researches,  M. 
Paris  with  his  studies  of  old  French  literature,  the 
labors  of  the  Benedictines  with  their  Literary  History 
of  France .  August  Comte  belongs  to  philosophy 
(1798-1857)  as  do  Jouffroy  and  Cousin.  De  Tocque- 
ville’s  work  on  America  has  still  its  value.  And  how 
many  other  famous  writers  in  science,  art,  etc.,  could 
be  described,  if  our  limits  permitted!  In  the  field  of 
education,  particularly  in  the  preparation  of  books 
for  the  young,  the  French  have  no  superiors.  In 
fiction,  what  could  surpass  Halevy’s  Abbe  Constantine, 
or  the  stories  of  Erckmann-Chatrian? 

RECENT  LITERATURE. 

Since  the  Franco-Prussian  War  (1870),  when  the 
French  romance  and  the  French  drama  practically 
ruled  the  world,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a  reaction 
should  occur  and  an  attempt  be  made  to  present  life 
stripped  of  its  sentiment  and  reduced  to  its  lowest 
elements  and  motives,  both  on  the  stage  and  in  litera¬ 
ture.  Zola,  Goncourt,  and  De  Maupassant  belonged  to 
this  school  of  “naturalism.”  The  movement,  too,  was 
to  pass  away  as  there  came  into  notice  another  school, 
wherein  Paul  Bourget  was  a  leader,  which  entered 
more  closely  into  the  higher  motives  and  ideals  and 
showed  the  strength  of  moral  forces.  Tolstoi  and 
Ibsen  were  influences  in  this  direction. 

Since  the  nineties,  there  has  been  no  one  pre¬ 
dominant  school,  but  all  varieties — attempts  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions.  Foreign  writers  are  utilized  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  what  is  called  eclecticism  or  the  choice  of  many 
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ideas,  and  individualism ;  each  writer  follows  his  own 
whims.  Among  leading  names  are  Rosny,  Bertheroy, 
Paul  Adam,  Mirabeau,  Daniel  Lesneur,  Prevost,  Marni, 
Lichtenberger,  Lavergne,  Curel,  Rostand,  Maeterlinck. 
How  many  of  these  will  be  remembered  in  fifty  years 
it  is  not  difficult  to  tell,  for  the  French  public  changes 
its  fashion  in  literature  as  quickly  as  in  other  fields. 

SELECTIONS. 

A  Song  of  Spring. 

The  first  approach  of  the  sweet  spring 
Returning  here  once  more, 

The  memory  of  the  love  that  holds 
In  my  fond  heart  such  power, 

The  thrush  again  his  song  essaying, 

The  little  rills  o  ’er  pebbles  playing, 

And  sparkling  as  they  fall, 

The  memory  recall, 

Of  her  on  whom  my  heart ’s  desire 
Is,  shall  be,  fixed  till  I  expire. 

— Chatelain  de  Coucy  (end  12th  century). 

Triolet. 

Take  time  while  yet  it  is  in  view, 

For  fortune  is  a  fickle  fair: 

Days  fade,  and  others  spring  anew; 

Then  take  the  moment  still  in  view. 

What  boots  to  toil  and  cares  pursue? 

Each  month  a  new  moon  hangs  in  air; 

Take,  then,  the  moment  still  in  view, 

For  fortune  is  a  fickle  fair. 

“  — Jean  Froissart  (14th  century). 

Farewell,  France! 

Farewell,  beloved  France,  to  thee, 

Best  native  land!  " 

The  cherished  strand 
That  nursed  my  tender  infancyl 

Farewell,  my  childhood’s  happy  day! 

The  bark  that  bears  me  thus  away, 

Bears  but  the  poorer  moiety  hence; 

The  nobler  half  remains  with  thee, — 

I  leave  it  to  thy  confidence, 

But  to  remind  thee  still  of  me! 

— Mary ,  Queen  of  Scots  (1542-87). 
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A  Reminiscence. 

7Twas  April,  7twas  Sunday,  the  day  was  fair, 

Yes!  sunny  and  fair. 

And  how  happy  was  I! 

You  wore  the  white  dress  you  loved  to  wear; 

And  two  little  flowers  were  hid  in  your  hair; 

Yes!  in  your  hair 
On  that  day  gone  by! 

We  sat  on  the  moss;  it  was  shady  and  dry; 

Yes!  shady  and  dry; 

And  we  sat  in  the  shadow. 

We  looked  at  the  leaves,  we  looked  at  the  sky; 

We  looked  at  the  brook  which  bubbled  near  by; 

Yes!  bubbled  near  by 
Through  the  quiet  meadow. 

A  bird  sang  on  the  swinging  vine; 

Yes!  on  the  vine, 

And  then,  sang  not; 

I  took  your  little  white  hand  in  mine; 

7Twas  April,  ’twas  Sunday,  7twas  warm  sunshine — 
Yes!  warm  sunshine. 

Have  you  forgot? 

— After  E.  Pailleron,  by  James  Freeman  Clarice. 

The  Crow  and  the  Fox. 

A  master  crow,  perched  on  a  tree  one  day, 

Was  holding  in  his  beak  a  cheese; 

A  master  fox,  by  the  odor  drawn  that  way, 

Spake  unto  him  in  words  like  these: 

“Oh,  good-morning,  my  Lord  Crow! 

How  well  you  look,  how  handsome  you  do  grow! 

’Pon  my  honor,  if  your  note 
Bears  a  resemblance  to  your  coat, 

You  are  the  phoenix  of  the  dwellers  in  these  woods/7 
At  these  words  does  the  crow  exceedingly  rejoice; 

And,  to  display  his  beauteous  voice, 

He  opens  a  wide  beak,  lets  fall  his  stolen  goods. 

The  fox  seized  on’t  and  said,  “My  good  Monsieur, 
Learn  that  every  flatterer 

Lives  at  the  expense  of  him  who  hears  him  out. 

This  lesson  is  well  worth  a  cheese  no  doubt. 7  7 
The  crow,  ashamed,  and  much  in  pain, 

Swore,  but  a  little  late,  they  7d  not  catch  him  so  again. 

— La  Fontaine , 
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The  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

In  spite  of  everything  we  were  not  conquered; 
the  cuirassiers  still  held  their  position  on  the  plateau, 
and  from  all  sides  over  the  thunder  of  cannon,  over 
all  the  tumult,  the  cry  was  heard,  “The  Guard  is 
coming !”  Yes,  the  Guard  was  coming  at  last!  We 
could  see  them  in  the  distance  on  the  highway,  with 
their  high  bear-skin  caps,  advancing  in  good  order. 

Those  who  have  never  witnessed  the  arrival  of 
the  Guard  on  the  battlefield  can  never  know  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  is  inspired  by  a  body  of  tried  soldiers — 
the  kind  of  respect  paid  to  courage  and  force. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Old  Guard  were  nearly  all  old 
peasants,  born  before  the  Republic;  men  five  feet  and 
six  inches  in  height,  thin  and  well  built,  who  had  held 
the  plow  for  convent  and  chateau;  afterward  they 
were  levied  with  all  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  went 
to  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Egypt,  Poland,  Spain,  and 
Russia,  under  Kleber,  Hoche,  and  Marceau  first,  and 
under  Napoleon  afterward,  who  took  special  care  of 
them,  and  paid  them  liberally. 

They  regarded  themselves  as  the  proprietors  of  an 
immense  farm,  which  they  must  defend  and  enlarge 
more  and  more. 

This  gained  them  consideration ;  they  were  defend¬ 
ing  their  own  property.  They  no  longer  knew  parents, 
relatives,  or  compatriots ;  they  only  knew  the  Emperor ; 
he  was  their  God.  And  lastly,  they  had  adopted  the 
King  of  Rome,  who  was  to  inherit  all  with  them  and 
to  support  and  honor  them  in  their  old  age.  Nothing 
like  them  was  ever  seen :  they  were  so  accustomed  to 
march,  to  dress  their  lines,  to  load  and  fire,  and  cross 
bayonets,  that  it  was  done  mechanically,  in  a  measure, 
whenever  there  was  a  necessity. 

When  they  advanced,  carrying  arms  with  their 
great  caps,  their  white  waistcoats  and  gaiters,  they  all 
looked  just  alike:  you  could  plainly  see  that  it  was 
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the  right  arm  of  the  Emperor  which  was  coming. 
When  it  was  said  in  the  ranks  “The  Guard  is  going 
to  move,”  it  was  as  if  they  had  said,  “The  battle  is 
gained.  ’  ’ 

But  now,  after  this  terrible  massacre,  after  the 
repulse  of  these  furious  attacks,  on  seeing  the  Prus¬ 
sians  fall  on  our  flank,  we  said,  “This  is  the  decisive 
blow.” 

And  we  thought,  “If  it  fails,  all  is  lost.” 

This  was  why  we  all  looked  at  the  Guard  as  they 
marched  steadily  up  on  the  road. 

It  was  Ney  who  commanded  them,  as  he  had  com¬ 
manded,  the  cuirassiers.  The  Emperor  knew  that 
nobody  could  lead  them  like  Ney,  only  he  should  have 
ordered  them  up  an  hour  sooner,  when  our  cuirassiers 
were  in  the  squares:  then  we  should  have  gained  all. 

— Erckmann-Chatrian. 

The  Burning  of  Moscow. 

During  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  of  September  the 
scene  suddenly  changed.  As  if  every  misfortune  was 
to  fall  at  once  on  the  old  Muscovite  capital,  the 
equinoctial  wind  arose  ail  at  once  with  the  double 
violence  natural  to  the  season  and  to  level  countries 
where  nothing  stops  the  storm.  This  wind,  blowing 
at  first  from  the  east,  carried  the  fire  westward,  along 
the  streets  situated  between  the  roads  from  Iver  and 
Smolensk,  and  which  are  known  as  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  in  Moscow,  those  of  Tverskaia,  Nikits- 
kaia,  and  Povorskaia.  In  a  few  hours  the  fire,  having 
spread  fiercely  among  the  wooden  buildings,  com¬ 
municated  itself  from  one  to  another  with  frightful 
rapidity.  Shooting  forth  in  long  tongues  of  flame,  it 
was  seen  invading  other  quarters  situated  to  the  west. 

Rockets  were  noticed  in  the  air,  and  soon  wretches 
were  seized  carrying  combustibles  at  the  end  of  long 
poles.  They  were  taken  up ;  they  were  questioned  with 
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threats  of  death,  and  they  revealed  the  frightful  secret, 
the  order  given  by  the  Count  of  Rostopchin  to  set 
fire  to  the  city  of  Moscow,  as  if  it  had  been  the  smallest 
village  on  the  road  from  Smolensk.  This  news  spread 
consternation  through  the  army  in  an  instant.  To 
doubt  was  no  longer  possible  after  the  arrests  made, 
and  the  depositions  collected  from  different  parts  of 
the  town.  Napoleon  ordered  that  in  each  quarter  the 
corps  fixed  there  should  form  military  commissions,  to 
try,  shoot,  and  hang  on  gibbets  the  incendiaries  taken 
in  the  act. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  means  for  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  fire  were  wanting,  the  wind,  which 
every  moment  increased  in  fury,  would  have  defied 
the  efforts  of  the  whole  army.  With  the  violence  of 
the  equinox,  from  the  east  it  passed  to  the  north¬ 
west,  and  the  stream  of  fire,  changing  its  direction  im¬ 
mediately,  went  to  spread  its  ravages  where  the  hand 
of  the  incendiaries  had  not  yet  been  able  to  carry  it. 

This  immense  column  of  fire,  beaten  down  by  the 
wind  on  the  roofs  of  buildings,  surrounding  them  as 
soon  as  it  touched  them,  increased  every  instant  the 
conquests  it  made,  spread  the  flames  with  frightful 
roaring,  interrupted  by  terrible  explosions,  and  hurled 
burning  beams  into  the  distance,  which  spread  the 
scourge  where  it  was  not,  or  fell  like  bombs  into  the 
middle  of  the  streets.  After  having  blown  for  some 
hours  from  the  northwest,  the  wind,  changing  its 
direction  again,  and  blowing  from  the  southwest,  car¬ 
ried  the  fire  into  new  quarters,  as  if  nature  took  a 
cruel  pleasure  in  shaking  out  by  turns  ruin  and  death 
of  every  kind  over  this  unhappy  city,  or  rather  on  our 
army,  which  was  only  guilty,  alas !  of  heroism,  at  least 
if  Providence  did  not  intend  to  visit  on  it  the  lawless 
designs  of  which  it  had  been  the  unwilling  instru¬ 
ment  !  Under  this  new  impulse,  given  from  the  south¬ 
west,  the  Kremlin,  till  then  spared,  was  suddenly 
endangered.  — Thiers , 
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Spanish  Literature. 

EARLY  PERIOD  (710-1500). 

the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs  or  Moors 
A  in  710,  the  Spanish  Christians  who  retired  to 
&  the  mountains  spoke  the  Latin  language.  Blend¬ 
ing  this  with  the  dialect  of  their  neighbors,  and  in¬ 
fluenced  as  well  by  the  Arab  tongue,  a  new  language 
began  to  be  formed,  which  like  other  languages  of 
southern  Europe,  was  termed  Romance,  from  its  many 
Roman  and  Latin  elements.  In  the  three  divisions 
of  their  lands,  the  Spaniards  had  three  dialects,  the 
Catalan,  which  rapidly  declined,  the  Castilian  in  the 
center,  and  the  Galician,  out  of  which  sprang  the 
Portuguese,  in  the  west.  It  was  the  Castilian  which 
became  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
language  of  Spain,  with  the  growth  and  power  of 
Castile.  It  is  a  tongue  of  much  beauty  and  softness, 
as  musical  almost  as  the  Italian. 

The  earliest  Spanish  work,  the  most  ancient  in  any 
of  the  Romance  tongues,  is  The  Poem  of  the  Cid,  an 
epic  of  over  3,000  lines,  written  not  later  than  1200. 
It  tells  the  deeds  of  the  hero  Rodrigo  Diaz  (1020-99) 
who,  vanquishing  five  Moorish  kings  in  battle — it  was 
a  period  of  constant  warfare  with  the  Arab  invaders — 
received  from  them  the  title  of  El  Seid,  or  my  Lord. 
By  the  Spaniards  he  was  also  called  El  Campeador 
or  El  Cid  Campeador,  the  Champion  or  the  Lord 
Champion.  He  earned  the  title  by  a  life  spent  in 
successful  battle  against  his  country’s  oppressors. 
Held  in  merited  fame  for  his  religious  zeal  and 
knightly  bravery,  he  has  been  made  the  hero  of  many 
a  national  legend.  Now  the  poem  has  its  chief  value 
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in  the  picture  it  gives  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  its  age,  the  eleventh  century,  with  its  atmosphere 
of  chivalry  and  heroism.  Its  language  is  unfinished, 
compared  to  the  perfection  it  attained  in  later  cen¬ 
turies,  the  rhythm  and  rhyme  are  far  from  flawless, 
but  it  is  a  faithful  mirror  of  its  time  and  breathes 
throughout  such  a  Castilian  spirit  of  daring  and  loy¬ 
alty  that  it  remains  the  real  national  epic  of  Spain. 

Passing  briefly  over  the  religious  poetry  of  Gon- 
zalo  (1220-60),  which  shows  some  growth  in 
language  but  lacks  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  Cid, 
the  name  of  Alphonso  the  Wise  (1221-84)  demands 
close  attention.  A  poet  of  elegance,  an  astronomer  of 
skill,  learned  in  the  politics,  science,  and  thought  of 
his  age,  he  drew  to  his  court  many  scholars.  His  life 
was  far  from  happy;  he  died  in  exile,  having  been 
driven  from  his  throne  by  rebellious  nobles  and  a 
disobedient  son.  Yet  not  only  did  Castilian  prose  owe 
its  greatest  advance  to  him,  but  his  code  of  laws,  called 
The  Seven  Parts ,  is  the  basis  of  Spanish  common  law 
while  his  astronomical  tables  still  have  great  value. 

The  most  notable  work  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
Count  Lucanor,  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  Castil¬ 
ian  prose,  was  written  by  a  nephew  of  Alphonso  the 
Wise,  Don  Juan  Manuel  (1281-1347).  A  man  of  reck¬ 
less  spirit,  ready  to  engage  in  any  bold  enterprise,  for 
thirty  years  a  disturber  of  his  country’s  peace,  he  was 
nevertheless  fond  of  authorship  and  wrote  many  works, 
only  one  of  which  has  been  printed,  Count  Lucanor , 
a  rather  serious  collection  of  stories,  whose  purpose 
is  to  teach  morality  and  politics.  The  Spanish  stage 
has  utilized  some  of  its  subjects,  and  to  one  of  them 
Shakespeare’s  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  said  to  be 
indebted. 

A  poet  of  the  same  age,  who  was  usually  fond  of 
humor  and  satire,  was  Jean  Ruiz  (1291-1351),  who 
wrote  a  series  of  stories  in  verse.  A  specimen  of  his 
style  is  The  Battle  of  Don  Carnival  with  Madame 
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Lent ,  in  which  Don  Bacon,  Madame  Ilungbeef,  and 
other  similar  characters,  appear  in  battle.  Madame 
Lent  gains  the  victory  and  Don  Carnival  is  sent  to 
jail  to  solitary  imprisonment,  to  receive  one  legal  meal 
daily.  When  forty  days  have  ended,  he  escapes, 
secures  new  followers,  Don  Breakfast  and  the  rest, 
and  allying  himself  with  Don  Amor  appears  again  on 
the  scene.  Like  Chaucer,  whom  he  greatly  resembles, 
he  drew  material  from  northern  French  poetry,  with 
both  its  good  and  bad  elements. 

A  favorite  poem  for  several  centuries  was  Rabbi 
Don  Santob  of  Carrion’s  The  Dance  of  Death.  He 
lived  about  1300  and  wrote  some  verses  of  striking 
merit,  often  making  his  own  sorrowful  life  the  back¬ 
ground  of  his  poetry.  According  to  the  Marquis  de 
Santillana,  a  leader  of  Spanish  literature,  he  was  a 
great  troubadour,  ranking  among  the  most  famous 
poets  of  Spain.  His  Council  and  Instruction  to  King 
Pedro ,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
romances,  belong  to  the  best  creations  of  Castilian 
verse.  The  manuscript  is  still  to  be  seen,  in  the  library 
of  the  Escorial  in  Spain.  In  different  tone  Pedro 
Lopez  Ayola  (1332-1407)  wrote  his  Court  Rhymes.  He 
was  grand  chancellor  of  Castile  under  four  successive 
reigns  and  his  chief  production  has  much  poetical 
feeling  and  graceful  expression. 

EARLY  POPULAR  LITERATURE. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth,  the  whole 
of  the  fifteenth,  and  much  of  the  sixteenth  centuries, 
four  kinds  of  popular  literature  prevailed,  ballads, 
chronicles,  romances,  and  the  drama.  These  con¬ 
trasted  in  spirit  and  aim  with  the  poetry  that  was 
sung  at  the  Spanish  court  or  the  prose  and  verse  that 
were  inspired  by  the  rulers  and  eminent  men. 

The  ballads  which  formed  the  narrative  and  lyrical 
poetry  of  the  common  people,  were  simple  in  structure, 
consisting  of  eight-syllable  lines,  broken  at  times  into 
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stanzas  of  four  lines  each.  They  comprise  more  than 
a  thousand  poems,  first  collected  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  with  their  authors  and  dates  unknown.  It 
was  after  the  middle  of  that  century  before  ballads 
can  be  found  whose  authorship  is  known.  The  subjects 
refer  to  stories  of  chivalry,  to  Charlemagne  and  his 
peers,  together  with  episodes  from  the  history  and 
legends  of  Spain,  Moorish  adventures  and  Spanish  life 
and  customs.  The  historical  ballads  tell  first  of 
Bernardo  del  Carpio,  who  flourished  in  800,  then  about 
Fernan  Gonzalez,  a  warrior  who  in  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century  recovered  Castile  from  the  Moors  and 
became  its  first  count.  The  Seven  Lords  of  Lara 
forms  the  next  series,  with  its  romantic  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  seven  are  given  by  their  uncle  into 
the  hands  of  the  Moors  and  cruelly  put  to  death, 
the  father  is  imprisoned,  and  an  eighth  son, 
Mudarra,  avenges  the  wrongs  of  his  race.  The 
Cid,  famous  hero  of  early  Spain,  is  made  the  subject 
of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  ballads,  first  collected 
in  1612.  The  Moorish  ballads  came  into  favor  in  the 
century  after  the  fall  of  Granada.  Although  so  many 
centuries  have  passed  away  the  common  people  still 
enjoy  the  ballads  and  like  to  hear  of  the  old  heroes 
and  their  conflicts. 

The  earliest  and  best  specimen  of  the  chronicle 
comes  from  Alphonso  the  Wise  and  is  called  The 
Chronicle  of  Spain,  stretching  from  the  world’s  crea¬ 
tion  to  the  death  of  Alphonso ’s  father,  Ferdinand,  and 
includes  the  finest  traditions  of  the  land.  He  ordered 
that  the  chronicles  of  his  kingdom  be  continued  to  his 
own  reign  and  the  royal  annals  were  written  under 
successive  sovereigns,  those  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
being  still  in  the  old  picturesque  style,  but  after  their 
death  the  chronicles  were  no  longer  continued  in  the 
same  spirit.  The  chief  example  of  romantic  chronicles 
is  supplied  by  Don  Roderic,  the  legend  of  his  reign, 
the  Moor’s  conquest  of  the  country,  and  the  attempts 
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to  regain  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 
Southey’s  Roderic,  the  last  of  the  Goths,  is  based 
upon  this  chronicle,  which  marked  the  transition  to 
the  romances  of  chivalry. 

Romances  of  chivalry  had  found  favor  in  France 
two  centuries  earlier  with  the  stories  of  Arthur  and 
his  knights  of  the  Round  Table  and  of  Charlemagne, 
his  peers  and  paladins.  Of  Spanish  romances  in 
similar  vein  Amadis  is  the  most  remarkable  and 
probably  written  by  the  Portuguese,  Vasco  de  Lobeira 
before  1400.  It  tells  in  a  series  of  twenty-four 
romances  the  character  and  exploits  of  Amadis,  a 
knight  without  a  stain,  and  reached  a  remarkable 
popularity  throughout  Europe,  as  it  was  translated 
into  French.  Other  romances  followed,  seventy  vol¬ 
umes  in  all,  which  had  their  influence  for  two  centuries 
on  Spanish  culture  and  character.  Their  absurdities 
were  not  regarded,  their  exaggeration  not  noticed. 

There  was  no  drama  in  our  sense  of  the  word  in 
those  days — a  few  pastoral  dialogues  which  were  later 
to  be  put  into  more  dramatic  form.  Celestina  was  the 
most  celebrated  of  these,  with  all  its  defects.  In  no 
way  remarkable  were  the  prose  writings  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  as  for  the  poets  the  collections 
of  poetry,  the  oldest  dating  from  about  1450,  do  not 
show  any  great  merit  among  the  hundred  writers  and 
more  whose  verses  are  given.  It  was  an  era  of  many 
disturbing  elements,  political  and  religious,  and  when 
in  1481  the  Inquisition  was  established  a  shadow  was 
thrown  over  the  nation  just  when  a  long  period  of 
prosperity  seemed  about  to  begin. 

MIDDLE  PERIOD  (1500-1700). 

With  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  the  famous  King  who 
did  much  to  spread  the  glory  of  Spain,  Italian  in¬ 
fluence  began  to  be  felt  in  Spanish  literature.  It  was 
Juan  Boscan  (d.  1543)  who  tried  to  model  Spanish 
poetry  after  the  Italian  style,  following  the  meters  of 
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Petrarch,  Dante,  and  Ariosto.  In  his  attempt  he  was 
aided  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  (1503-36).  The  Italian 
school  was  to  become  firmly  rooted  in  Spain. 

Among  the  writers  who  did  most  to  bring  about 
this  result  was  Diego  de  Mendoza  (1503-75),  scholar, 
poet,  soldier,  statesman,  who  wrote  a  famous  work 
about  a  young  lad.  There  have  been  many  stories 
about  boys  that  have  made  their  authors  popular,  but 
few  have  been  such  a  favorite  as  Lazarillo  de 
Tormes.  Little  Lazarus  was  a  boy  who  as  a  servant 
has  many  experiences  and  is  made  familiar  with  con¬ 
ditions  in  all  classes  of  society.  Mendoza  is  thus  able 
to  satirize  social  life  in  clever  style,  with  a  spirit  and 
power  that  made  his  character  sketches  fresh  and 
animated.  In  later  years  the  author  suffered  exile, 
having  been  expelled  from  court  as  crazy  by  Philip  II. 
In  his  exile  he  wrote  poems  and  part  of  a  history  of 
Granada,  his  native  city. 

It  was  an  age  of  discovery  in  the  New  World. 
Cortes  (1485-1554)  wrote  his  lengthy  Mexican  reports, 
which  were  fully  described  by  Gomara  (b.  1570)  in 
his  works,  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  about 
Columbus,  Pizarro,  and  Cortes.  A  more  important 
writer  was  Oviedo  (1478-1557)  who  lived  almost 
forty  years  in  Spanish  colonies  and  whose  work  on  the 
Indies  is  of  decided  value. 

A  name  has  come  down  to  us  from  that  day,  which 
will  ever  be  regarded  with  esteem.  It  is  Las  Casas 
(1474-1566).  Visiting  New  Spain  and  becoming 
familiar  with  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  the  natives, 
he  resolved  to  devote  all  his  efforts  in  their  behalf. 
He  feared  that  the  toil  and  slavery  which  they  endured 
would  weaken  their  health  and  lead  to  early  death. 
How  many  times  did  this  brave  man  cross  the  Atlantic, 
do  you  think,  to  persuade  Spain  to  improve  their  con¬ 
dition!  Six  times  did  he  sail  at  an  age  when  ocean 
travel  was  not  as  safe  and  comfortable  as  today.  Six 
times  did  he  run  the  dangers  of  the  seas  to  plead  for 
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the  native.  His  first  work,  A  Short  Account  of  the 
Ruin  of  the  Indies,  produced  an  effect  throughout 
Europe  and  awakened  the  people  to  the  need  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  natives  with  more  justice.  It  might  be  com¬ 
pared  in  a  certain  way,  to  the  indignation  aroused  by 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

THE  DRAMA— LOPE  DE  VEGA,  CALDERON. 

There  was  really  no  drama  in  Spain  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  then  were  to 
appear  two  famous  dramatists,  who  were  as  superior 
to  the  dramatic  writers  of  their  time  as  was  Shakes¬ 
peare  to  the  poets  and  dramatists  of  his  age. 

Lope  de  Vega  (1562-1635)  had  a  varied  life.  He 
was  secretary  to  the  famous  or  infamous  Duke  of 
Alba,  was  exiled  for  some  years  for  fighting  a  duel, 
joined  the  Invincible  Armada  which  was  to  invade 
England,  but  proved  a  sad  failure,  and  became  a  priest, 
after  suffering  domestic  sorrows.  He  wrote  verse  to 
the  end  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  that  are  unequaled. 
Of  his  2,200  dramas  500  were  printed.  Twenty-one 
volumes  of  his  poetry  were  issued  in  Madrid  in  1776. 
His  labors  were  rewarded,  he  received  money  in 
abundance,  but  his  generosity  to  the  poor  and  his 
expensive  way  of  living  soon  deprived  him  of  his 
fortune  and  he  died  almost  a  poor  man.  Great  was 
his  fame  in  those  days.  He  was  the  center  of  admiring 
crowds  wherever  he  went,  was  honored  by  the  Pope, 
and  as  one  of  the  familiars  of  the  Inquisition  received 
distinction  regarded  highly  in  his  age. 

The  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega  deal  first  with  a  class 
of  dramas,  which  he  invented  and  which  still  are 
popular,  “ dramas  of  the  cloak  and  sword,”  so  termed 
from  the  national  costume  worn  by  the  people  of  fash¬ 
ion  who  supply  the  chief  characters.  Then  came  his¬ 
torical  dramas  and  scenes  of  common  everyday  life. 
Finally  he  wrote  religious  dramas,  as  the  Church  for  a 
while  put  a  stop  to  the  regular  stage.  In  such  dramas 
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characters  from  the  Bible  or  the  saints  in  early  Church 
history  furnished  the  subjects.  Many  of  his  religious 
plays  were  performed  in  the  open  streets  on  holy  days. 
He  was  such  a  genius  and  the  elements  in  his  plays 
were  so  varied,  with  tragedy  and  comedy,  pathos  and 
parody,  that  for  nearly  half  a  century  he  was  the 
center  of  the  Spanish  stage,  his  dramas  were  per¬ 
formed  in  other  lands,  and  today  he  is  a  leading 
national  dramatist.  The  many  writers  for  the  stage 
who  immediately  followed  him  had  no  weight,  although 
gradually  the  Church  grew  less  strict  in  its  treatment 
of  the  popular  drama. 

Calderon  de  la  Barca  (1600-81)  was  the  second 
great  national  dramatist.  A  poet  of  many  gifts,  on 
the  death  of  Lope  de  Vega  he  was  made  court  drama¬ 
tist,  to  supply  dramas  for  the  royal  theater.  In  1651, 
like  Lope,  he  entered  a  religious  brotherhood,  but  de¬ 
spite  the  honors  which  he  received  he  wrote  steadily 
for  the  court,  the  church,  and  the  theater.  He  com¬ 
posed  seventy-three  religious  plays,  called  sacramental 
acts,  and  over  one  hundred  dramas  that  are  known  to 
be  his.  It  is  difficult  for  us  in  our  day  and  surround¬ 
ings  to  understand  the  sacramental  acts  that  Lope  and 
Calderon  composed  with  so  much  ease.  They  were 
somewhat  like  the  Mystery  and  Miracle  plays  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  drama  in  other  lands,  but  in  Spain  they  had 
national  traits  of  their  own.  They  attracted  all  classes, 
richvand  poor,  and  were  performed  with  great  pomp 
in  the  chief  cities.  It  was  a  gay  procession,  including 
the  king  and  court  preceded  by  grotesque  giants,  music, 
banners,  religious  shows,  which  followed  the  sacrament 
through  the  streets,  while  before  the  mansions  of  the 
chief  ministers  of  State  the  acts  or  autos  were  per¬ 
formed.  With  great  awe  and  terror  did  the  country 
people  gaze  at  the  giants  or  the  masked  figure  of  a 
monster  that  headed  the  parade. 

Calderon  was  more  skilful  than  Lope  de  Vega  in 
management  of  plot  and  incident,  and  put  more  poetry 
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into  the  form  and  motifs  of  his  dramas.  He  shares  with 
his  predecessor  the  glory  of  having  developed  a  Span¬ 
ish  drama.  From  a  couple  of  rude  courtyards  for  stroll¬ 
ing  players  at  Madrid  when  Lope  de  Vega’s  dramatic 
writings  first  appeared,  a  thousand  actors  and  several 
magnificent  theaters  sprang  into  life  before  many 
years,  and  within  half  a  century  hardly  a  village  in 
Spain  was  without  its  theater. 

CERVANTES. 

Spanish  literature  in  its  early  and  middle  period 
shows  a  few  names  that  have  become  known  beyond 
the  soil  of  Spain.  In  Cervantes  (1547-1616),  it  can 
point  to  a  writer  whose  work,  Don  Quixote ,  is  part  of 
the  world’s  literature. 

Did  you  ever  follow  the  lives  of  great  men  and 
women  in  art,  in  music,  in  literature,  and  other  fields? 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  trials  they  meet,  the 
sorrows  they  suffer,  are  lessons  that  aid  in  making 
them  great,  and  that  every  obstacle  which  they  over¬ 
come  adds  to  their  strength  and  fame?  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  of  Cervantes. 

Not  far  from  Madrid  Cervantes  was  born — his  par¬ 
ents  were  poor,  although  his  family  was  of  noble  rank. 
He  visited  Rome  in  his  early  manhood  with  a  noted 
cardinal,  and  became  a  common  soldier  in  the  war 
against  the  Turks.  At  the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto 
(1572)  he  was  wounded,  losing  his  left  hand  and  arm. 
That  put  an  end  to  his  soldier  days,  and  going  home 
he  was  captured  by  pirates,  brought  to  Algiers,  and 
sold  as  a  slave.  After  five  years  of  wandering  and 
hardships,  he  was  ransomed,  and  returning  home,  he 
found  his  father  dead  and  his  family  still  poorer  by 
the  money  spent  to  ransom  him.  Then  alone  and  un¬ 
known  he  resolved  to  win  a  name  in  literature. 

Producing  first  a  pastoral  romance,  Galatea ,  and 
several  dramas,  it  was  in  1604  that  he  published  the 
first  part  of  his  great  work  Don  Quixote.  Its  suc¬ 
cess  was  immediate.  Many  thousand  copies  were 
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printed  in  after  years.  It  appeared  in  numerous  trans¬ 
lations.  It  received  universal  praise.  But  Cervantes 
did  not  benefit  very  much  in  purse  from  its  popularity. 
He  remained  poor.  Without  losing  his  courage,  he 
published,  in  1615,  the  second  part,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  his  life  ended. 

The  object  or  motif  of  Don  Quixote  was  declared 
by  Cervantes  himself  “to  render  abhorred  of  men  the 
false  and  absurd  stories  contained  in  books  of  chiv¬ 
alry.”  Indeed,  such  was  the  passion  for  these  stories 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  so  harmful  were  they 
regarded,  that  the  government  was  asked  to  burn  all 
copies  that  could  be  found.  Don  Quixote  did  not  fail 
in  its  effect.  It  made  chivalry  so  ridiculous  that  books 
in  its  honor  became  rarer  and  rarer  and  have 
disappeared. 

If  you  have  never  read  the  work  of  Cervantes — 
there  are  many  popular  editions  for  young  readers — a 
mere  glance  at  its  outline  will  be  sufficient  to  send  you 
to  the  book  itself.  It  tells  how  the  hero,  a  country  gen¬ 
tleman,  has  had  his  head  so  turned  by  reading  romance 
of  chivalry  that  he  resolves  to  go  forth  as  a  knight  er¬ 
rant  to  defend  the  oppressed.  Dressed  in  an  absurd 
suit  of  armor  and  accompanied  by  an  esquire,  in  true 
chivalry  style,  in  the  person  of  a  fat,  ignorant,  middle- 
aged  peasant,  he  goes  forth  into  the  world  in  search  of 
adventures,  which  come  rapidly.  He  sees  giants  in 
windmills,  castles  in  solitary  turrets,  and  oppressed 
gentlemen  in  galley  slaves.  The  illusions  of  Don  Quix¬ 
ote,  his  dignity  and  Castilian  sense  of  honor,  contrast 
amusingly  with  Sancho  Panza’s  rustic  simplicity  and 
occasional  gleams  of  common  sense.  The  two  are 
brought  home  at  last,  like  madmen,  after  a  series  of 
curious  experiences.  In  the  second  part,  issued  ten 
years  later,  still  greater  ease  and  strength  are  shown, 
and  the  incidents  are  more  varied. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Mendoza’s 
Lazarillo  de  Tormes  (1554).  In  1599  Aleman  wrote 
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Guzman  de  Alfarache,  a  famous  work  in  its  line  of 
Gusto  picaresco,  or  tales  in  the  style  of  rogues.  In 
1646  The  Life  of  Estevanillo  Gonzales  describes  the 
story  of  a  clown,  an  autobiography  that  tells  clearly 
the  character  and  conditions  of  society  which  gave  rise 
to  such  stories,  to  find  a  famous  imitation  in  the  Gil 
Bias  of  Le  Sage. 

In  this  period  were  a  number  of  epic  and  narra¬ 
tive  poems,  to  celebrate  Spain’s  glory  and  power  in  the 
Old  and  New  World,  of  which  the  work  of  Ercilla 
(1533-95),  called  Araucana ,  is  perhaps  the  most  no¬ 
table.  He  joined  the  Spanish  forces  that  were  sent 
to  subdue  the  rebellious  Araucans,  a  tribe  of  Indians 
in  Chili,  and  he  wrote  the  poem  in  the  intervals  of  bat¬ 
tle,  or  after  a  long  march.  Among  the  lyric  poets  of 
the  time  can  be  mentioned  the  Argensolas,  two  broth¬ 
ers,  Louis  de  Leon  (1528-91),  Herrerra  (1534-97), 
the  latter  probably  the  most  eminent,  while  Quevedo 
(1584-1645)  was  philosopher  as  well  as  poet,  being  best 
known  for  his  prose  satires.  Gongora  (1561-1627)  is 
regarded  as  founder  of  extravagant  poems  that  are 
full  of  pedantry  and  affectation. 

In  prose  writing,  history  attracted  a  number  of  au¬ 
thors,  Mariana  (1536-1623)  being  the  most  illustrious 
with  his  History  of  Spain,  continued  by  Sandoval,  who 
died  in  1621.  Herrera  wrote  a  valuable  General  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Indies.  Solis,  in  his  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
issued  a  work  still  of  authority.  With  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  a  change  occurred 
in  the  nation  and  its  literature  and  both  showed  a  sad 
decline.  The  foremost  country  in  Europe  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  V,  it  did  not  take  many  years  to  witness 
a  rapid  decay,  with  intolerance  and  injustice  having 
the  upper  hand. 

THE  LAST  TWO  CENTURIES. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons,  the  influence  of 
France  was  seen  in  the  literature  and  life  of  Spain. 
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A  dictionary  was  issued  by  the  Academy  of  Madrid, 
which  is  still  the  standard,  and  Luzan’s  Art  of  Poetry 
(1737)  exercised  a  narrowing  authority.  In  a  few 
years  a  monk,  Benito  Feyjoo  (1676-1764)  strove  to 
spread  juster  ideas  of  science  and  culture,  and  despite 
the  hostility  of  the  Inquisition,  he  gave  a  proper  di¬ 
rection  to  the  people’s  taste. 

Under  Charles  III  (1759-88),  a  more  liberal  tone 
began  to  spread,  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  was 
weakened,  and  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  were  abol¬ 
ished.  The  writers  of  the  Salamanca  school  did  effec¬ 
tive  work  in  creating  a  better  taste,  the  chief  represen¬ 
tatives  being  Melendez  (1754-1817)  its  founder; 
Gonzales  (d.  1794),  and  Quintana  (b.  1772).  After 
much  dispute,  the  stage  was  reformed  by  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  religious  autos  in  1768,  while  the  national 
drama  was  revived  by  Ramon  de  la  Cruz  (1731-99). 

The  political  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
French  Revolution  did  not  tend  to  advance  literature, 
and  the  number  of  writers  of  the  best  quality  was  very 
limited.  In  succeeding  decades  some  names  of  greater 
excellence  can  be  given,  like  Galdos,  with  his  novels  of 
modern  life,  Valera,  whose  Pepita  Jiminez  gained  high 
praise  as  a  work  of  fiction,  Castelar,  orator  and  es- 
sayest,  Valdes  and  Alarcon  in  fiction,  besides  a  num¬ 
ber  of  writers  of  recognized  worth  in  history,  law, 
philosophy,  criticism,  etc.  The  future  is  thus  very 
hopeful. 

SELECTIONS. 

A  Bristly  Adventure. 

Don  Quixote  slept  his  first  sleep,  but  did  not  give 
way  to  his  second,  unlike  Sancho,  who  never  had  any 
second  because  sleep  with  him  lasted  from  night  to 
morning.  Don  Quixote’s  cares  kept  him  restless,  so 
much  so  that  he  awoke  Sancho  and  said  to  him : 

6  A  am  amazed  at  thy  unconcern.  I  believe  that 
thou  art  made  of  marble  or  hard  brass,  without  feeling 
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or  emotion.  I  lie  awake  wliile  thou  sleepest,  I  weep 
while  thou  singest.  It  is  the  duty  of  good  servants  to 
share  the  sufferings  of  their  master,  if  only  for  appear¬ 
ance  sake.  See  the  calmness  of  the  night,  the  place’s 
solitude,  inviting  us  to  break  our  slumber.  Come,  rise, 
retire  a  little  distance,  and  with  a  good  heart  and  cheer¬ 
ful  courage,  give  thyself  three  or  four  hundred  lashes. 
Then  we  will  pass  the  rest  of  the  night,  I  singing  my 
separation,  thou  thy  constancy.  ’  ’ 

“Senor,”  Sanclio  replied,  “I’m  no  monk  to  get  up 
out  of  the  middle  of  my  sleep  and  scourge  myself.  Will 
your  worship  let  me  sleep  and  not  worry  me  about 
whipping  myself  f  ’  ’ 

“0  hard  heart!”  said  Don  Quixote,  “0  pitiless 
squire !  Through  me  hast  thou  seen  thyself  a  governor 
and  through  me  thou  seest  thyself  in  immediate  expec¬ 
tation  of  being  a  count  or  obtaining  a  similar  title — 
post  tenebras  spero  lucem.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  that  is,”  said  Sancho;  “all 
I  know  is  that  so  long  as  I  am  asleep  I  have  neither 
fear  nor  hope,  trouble  nor  glory ;  and  good  luck  to  him 
who  invented  sleep,  the  cloak  that  covers  over  all  a 
man’s  thoughts,  the  food  that  removes  hunger,  the 
drink  that  drives  away  thirst,  the  fire  that  warms  the 
cold,  the  cold  that  tempers  the  heat,  and  finally  the 
universal  coin  with  which  everything  is  bought,  the 
weight  and  balance  that  makes  the  shepherd  equal  with 
the  king,  and  the  fool  with  the  wise  man.” 

“Never  have  I  heard  thee  speak  so  elegantly  as 
now,  Sancho,  and  here  I  begin  to  see  the  truth  of  the 
proverb  thou  dost  sometimes  quote.  Not  with  whom 
thou  art,  but  with  whom  thou  art  fed.” 

“By  my  life,  master  mine,  ’tis  not  that  I  am  string¬ 
ing  proverbs  now,  for  they  drop  in  pairs  from  your 
worship’s  mouth  faster  than  from  mine;  only  there  is 
this  difference,  yours  are  well-timed  and  mine  are 
untimely.  ’  ’ 

At  this  point  both  became  aware  of  a  harsh,  indis- 
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tinct  noise  that  seemed  to  spread  through  all  the  valleys 
around.  Don  Quixote  stood  up,  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  sword,  and  Sanclio  betook  himself  behind  Dapple, 
and  put  the  bundle  of  armor  on  one  side  of  him  and  the 
pack-saddle  on  the  other,  in  fear  and  trembling,  as 
great  as  Don  Quixote’s.  Each  moment  the  noise  in¬ 
creased  and  came  nearer.  The  fact  was  that  some  men 
were  taking  more  than  six  hundred  pigs  to  sell  at  a 
fair,  and  such  was  the  noise,  their  grunting  and  blow¬ 
ing,  that  they  deafened  the  ears  of  the  two  listeners, 
who  could  not  make  out  what  it  was.  The  drove  of 
pigs  came  on  in  a  surging  mass,  and  without  showing 
any  respect  for  Don  Quixote’s  dignity  or  Sancho’s, 
passed  right  over  the  pair  of  them,  demolishing  San- 
clio ’s  intrencliments,  and  not  only  upsetting  Don  Quix¬ 
ote,  but  sweeping  the  steed  Rocinante  oft  his  feet  into 
the  bargain. 

Sanclio  got  up  as  best  he  could,  and  begged  his  mas¬ 
ter  to  give  him  his  sword,  saying  he  wanted  to  kill  half 
a  dozen  of  those  dirty,  unmannerly  pigs,  for  he  had 
by  this  time  found  out  what  they  were. 

“Let  them  he,  my  friend,”  said  Don  Quixote; 
“this  insult  is  the  penalty  of  my  sin,  and  it  is  the  right¬ 
eous  chastisement  of  heaven  that  jackals  should  devour 
a  vanquished  knight  and  wasps  sting  him  and  pigs 
trample  him  under  foot.” 

“I  suppose  it  is  the  chastisement  of  heaven,”  said 
Sanclio,  “that  flies  should  sting  the  squires  of  van¬ 
quished  knights  and  hunger  assail  them.  But  what 
have  the  Panzas  to  do  with  the  Quixotes?  Well,  let’s 
lie  down  again  and  sleep  out  what  little  of  the  night 
there’s  left,  and  God  will  send  us  dawn  and  we  shall 
he  all  right.  ’  ’ 

“Sleep  thou,  Sancho,  for  thou  wast  born  to  sleep 
as  I  was  born  to  watch;  and  until  dawn,  I  will  give  a 
loose  rein  to  my  thoughts  and  seek  a  vent  for  them  in 
a  little  song  I  composed  last  night.  ’  ’ 

— From  Cerv  ante’s  Don  Quixote. 


CHAPTER  XXXV- 


Portuguese  Literature. 

HEN  Portugal  became  in  1139  a  separate  na¬ 
tion  from  Spain,  being  given  by  Alpkonso  VI  as 
a  dowry  to  bis  daughter  on  her  marriage  with 
Henry  of  Burgundy,  the  Castilian  was  long  regarded  as 
the  proper  literary  language.  Soon,  however,  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  which  so  closely  resembles  Spanish,  but  with 
many  points  of  difference,  began  to  gain  in  importance. 
Throughout  its  entire  history  its  literature  shows  little 
originality,  being  influenced  first  by  Provencal  writers, 
then  by  Spanish  and  Italian  taste,  and  later  by  the 
French  and  English  school. 

The  earliest  works  in  Portuguese  literature  are  the 
ballads,  telling  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  knights,  who 
made  the  country  free.  These  are  written  in  the  Gali¬ 
cian  dialect  in  the  provengal  style,  and  were  sung  by 
wandering  minstrels,  as  is  true  of  the  early  literature 
of  so  many  nations.  The  first  poet  in  point  of 
age  was  King  Dionysius  (1279-1325),  whose  Cancio- 
nero  is  the  oldest  of  such  ballad  collections.  For  a 
century  most  of  this  fashion  of  poetry  held  sway,  and 
the  kings,  princes,  and  poets  formed  a  kind  of  literary 
society  by  themselves,  although  only  a  few  fragments 
of  their  songs  are  preserved. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  fifteenth  century  which  saw  the 
Portuguese  conquering  cities  in  Africa  and  later  send¬ 
ing  their  explorers  to  the  far  East,  a  new  era  of  poetry 
began.  When  Diaz  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1487,  and  Vasco  da  Gama  pointed  the  way  to  India,  the 
people  were  aroused  as  never  before,  and  had  dreams 
of  national  glory  and  greatness.  Such  an  era  always 
encourages  the  spirit  of  poetry,  and  the  end  of  the  lif- 
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teentli  century,  with  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  is 
often  termed  the  golden  age. 

The  names  of  a  few  famous  poets  of  these  days  have 
come  down  to  us.  One  was  Macias,  who  flourished 
about  1420,  and  whose  work  is  rather  sad  and  melan¬ 
choly,  as  was  his  life.  Of  more  merit,  but  of  a  similar 
tenderness,  were  the  poems  of  Ribeyro  (1495-1521), 
who  wrote  pastorals,  with  shepherds  and  peasants  as 
his  characters.  A  little  later  Miranda  introduced  the 
Italian  style  (1495-1558),  and  wrote  lyric  and  pastoral 
poetry  with  much  charm.  Montemayor,  who  lived  at 
the  same  time,  wrote  a  pastoral  romance,  Diana,  which 
became  a  model  for  its  age.  Another  poet  of  merit 
was  Ferreira  (1528-69),  whose  tragedy  of  Inez  de 
Castro  made  him  widely  known. 

It  was,  however,  Luis  de  Camoens  (1524-79),  who 
raised  the  fame  of  Portuguese  literature  to  the  highest, 
becoming  one  of  the  great  writers  of  Europe.  Of  no¬ 
ble  family,  after  completing  his  university  studies,  he 
became  a  soldier  and  lost  an  eye  in  the  African  cam¬ 
paign,  fighting  bravely.  Feeling  that  he  had  been  neg¬ 
lected  and  treated  unjustly  by  his  country,  he  set  sail 
for  the  East  Indies,  and  while  there  wrote  a  sharp  sa¬ 
tire  on  the  government  which  banished  him  to  the 
island  of  Macao.  Here  he  remained  for  five  years  and 
wrote  the  work  that  has  given  him  his  fame.  Usually 
the  hardships  and  the  sufferings  we  meet  make  us  grow 
and  aid  us  to  carry  out  the  noblest  purposes.  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh  wrote  his  History  of  the  World  in  prison, 
and  Bunyan  his  Pilgrim's  Progress.  On  the  highest 
points  in  Macao  is  still  to  be  seen  a  kind  of  natural 
gallery  formed  out  of  the  rocks,  where  the  poet  is  said 
to  have  written  his  epic,  and  which  bears  the  tradi¬ 
tional  name  of  the  Grotto  of  Camoens. 

But  the  sorrows  of  Camoens  had  only  begun.  On 
his  return  from  exile  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  out  of 
all  his  belongings  was  able  to  save  only  the  manuscript 
of  his  precious  work,  wbich  he  held  above  the  water  as 
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he  swam  ashore.  On  reaching  land — Goa,  on  the  coast 
of  India — he  was  thrown  into  prison  on  a  false  charge, 
and  remained  there  for  a  long  time,  returning  after 
sixteen  years’  absence  to  his  native  land.  It  was  a 
period  of  great  distress,  due  to  the  plague  that  was  rav¬ 
aging  the  country,  and  no  one  could  think  of  the  poet. 
After  patient  waiting,  Camoens  received  from  the  king, 
to  whom  his  poem  was  dedicated,  a  royal  pension  of 
about  twenty-five  dollars.  Bitter  was  the  poet’s  pov¬ 
erty.  Often  without  food,  he  had  partly  to  depend  upon 
a  faithful  black  servant,  who  had  returned  with  him 
from  India  and  who  used  at  nighty  to  beg  on  the  streets 
for  the  food  that  might  support  Camoens  the  following 
day.  But  the  cup  of  the  poet’s  sorrows  was  not  yet 
filled  to  the  full.  The  King  of  Portugal  died  in  a  war 
against  Morocco,  and  with  him  a  royal  line  perished. 
An  era  of  national  disaster  was  at  hand,  and  the  future 
seemed  lost.  Camoens  could  endure  his  own  suffer¬ 
ings,  but  his  country ’s  trials  were  beyond  his  strength 
to  support.  A  fever  attacked  him,  he  was  taken  to  a 
public  hospital  and  died  there  in  absolute  want.  After 
his  death,  his  country  gave  him  honor,  but  his  epic  re¬ 
mains  his  true  monument. 

The  work  is  called  The  Lusiad,  that  is,  about  the 
Lusitanians  or  Portuguese.  It  tells  of  famous  events 
in  the  history  of  Portugal,  the  discovery  of  the  way  to 
India,  under  Vasco  da  Gama,  being  its  basis,  with  that 
explorer  its  hero.  The  poet  has  added  the  glorious 
deeds  of  his  countrymen  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
whether  recorded  in  history  or  legend.  This  whole 
epic  is  to  glorify  his  native  land,  in  whose  greatness  he 
took  such  pride,  without  a  thought  of  its  ingratitude  to 
him  or  the  sufferings  he  had  been  made  to  endure.  He 
wrote  other  poems  of  varied  kinds,  but  their  tone  is 
saddening,  as  if  the  poet’s  own  grief  found  its  echo  in 
his  verse. 

Rodriguez  Lobo  (b.  1558),  was  pioneer  in  his 
efforts  to  improve  the  prose  style  of  Portuguese  wri¬ 
ters  and  make  it  clear  and  simple.  In  the  line  of  his- 
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tory,  Barros  (1496-1571)  was  eminent,  with  Bernardo 
de  Brito  (d.  1617)  and  some  others  of  less  fame.  In 
an  age  of  growing  bigotry,  Veira  (1608-97),  a  Cath¬ 
olic  missionary  in  South  America,  on  his  return  to 
Portugal,  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Indians,  whose  con¬ 
querors  regarded  them  as  slaves  without  any  rights  at 
all.  Twice  was  he  brought  before  the  Inquisition,  be¬ 
cause  he  tried  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  Jews. 

In  the  following  century  no  truly  eminent  name 
appears,  so  changed  were  the  national  conditions,  for 
both  Spain  and  Portugal  were  long  to  feel  the  effects 
which  are  always  produced  by  injustice  and  intoler¬ 
ance.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  with  the  growth  and 
power  of  France,  French  influence  began  to  be  felt  in 
the  forming  of  royal  academies  of  history,  language, 
and  the  sciences.  A  drama,  which  had  never  really 
flourished  in  any  era,  seemed  possible  about  1730, 
when  Antonio  Jose  wrote  several  comic  operas  in  Por¬ 
tuguese,  which  were  warmly  received  and  held  the  stage 
for  ten  years.  But  the  Inquisition  was  still  active ;  the 
dramatist  was  burnt  by  its  order  in  1745,  and  the 
theater  closed. 

With  the  nineteenth  century,  French  and  English 
influence  was  strongly  felt,  but  two  writers  arose  of 
decided  merit.  Nascimento  (1734-1819)  was  an  author 
of  marked  ability;  his  superior  was  Bocage  (1766- 
1805),  who  was  original  and  natural  in  his  poems,  his 
sonnets  in  particular  ranking  high.  He  was  followed 
by  a  number  of  imitators.  In  more  recent  years  a  co¬ 
terie  of  more  or  less  eminent  poets  have  left  their  im- 
jjress  on  the  nation’s  literature  and  thought.  Almeida 
Garrett,  whose  works  appeared  in  Lisbon  in  1840  being 
the  best;  he  was  a  prose  writer  as  well.  In  other  de¬ 
partments,  like  history  and  travels,  B.  Machado,  J. 
Ferreira,  and  A.  Cajo  deserve  mention.  In  Brazil, 
since  the  reign  of  Don  Pedro  II,  Portuguese  literature 
can  point  to  some  writers,  like  Diaz  and  Magalliaens,  of 
much  distinction  in  poetry;  in  history,  Varnhagen  and 
P.  da  Silva. 
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A  Storm  at  Sea. 

But  at  this  moment,  while  they  ready  stand, 

Behold  the  master,  watching  o  ’er  the  sky 

The  whistle  blows;  the  sailors,  every  hand, 

Starting,  awaken;  and  on  deck  they  fly. 

And  as  the  wind  increased  he  gave  command, 

In  lowering  foresails  all  their  strength  to  ply; 

“ Alert!  alert!  from  yon  black  cloud, ”  he  cries, 

“That  hangs  above,  the  wind  begins  to  rise.” 

But  ere  the  foresails  are  well  gathered  in, 

A  vast  and  sudden  storm  around  them  roar’d; 

“Strike  sail!  ”  the  master  shouts  amidst  the  din, 

“Strike,  strike  the  mainsail,  lend  all  hands  aboard!” 

But  the  indignant  winds  the  fight  begin, 

And,  joined  in  fury  ere  it  could  be  lowered, 

With  blustering  noise  the  sail  in  pieces  rend, 

As  if  the  world  were  coming  to  an  end. 

With  this  the  sailors  wound  the  heaven  with  cries, 

From  sudden  terror  and  disunion  blind; 

For,  sails  all  torn,  the  vessel  over  lies, 

And  ships  a  mass  of  water  in  the  wind; 

“Cast  overboard,”  the  master’s  order  flies; 

“Cast  overboard,  together,  with  a  mind! 

Others  to  work  the  pumps!  no  slackening! 

The  pumps  and  quick!  for  we  are  foundering.” 

********** 

The  winds  were  such  that  scarcely  could  they  show 
With  greater  force  or  greater  rage  around 

Than  if  it  were  their  purpose,  then,  to  blow 
The  mighty  tower  of  Babel  to  the  ground. 

Upon  the  aspiring  seas,  which  higher  grow, 

Like  a  small  boat  the  valiant  ship  doth  bound: 

Exciting  wonder  that  on  such  a  main 

She  can  her  striving  course  so  long  sustain. 

How  many  mountains,  then,  were  downward  borne 
By  the  persistent  waves  that  ’gainst  them  strove! 

How  many  aged  trees  were  upward  torn 

By  fury  of  wild  winds  that  ’gainst  them  drove! 

But  little  dreamed  their  roots  that,  thus  forlorn, 

They  e’er  would  be  reversed  toward  heaven  above, 

Nor  the  deep  sands  that  seas  such  power  could  show, 

As  e’en  to  cast  them  upward  from  below! 

— From  Camoen's  Lusiad ,  Translation  o}  Auber Linos. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


German  Literature. 

f  THE  LANGUAGE. 

FHE  language  of  the  Germans,  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Aryan  race  who  emigrated  to  Europe, 
first  to  North  Germany  as  far  as  Scandinavia, 
and  later  to  the  Rhine  and  South  Germany,  where 
they  drove  back  the  Celts  and  fought  the  Romans,  is 
the  Teutonic.  It  is  in  two  chief  branches:  the  north¬ 
ern  or  Scandinavian,  and  the  southern  or  German  of 
Europe.  Now  this  latter  has  three  subdivisions :  the 
Eastern  or  Gothic,  with  its  related  idioms,  the  high 
German  or  German  proper,  and  the  low  German, 
which  includes  Frisian,  old  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Dutch,  and  Flemish.  We  have  to  do  with  the  High 
German,  the  literary  idiom  of  Germany,  with  its  three 
periods  of  growth.  First,  the  old  high  German,  from 
the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century;  the  middle  high 
German,  from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  Reforma¬ 
tion;  and  the  new  high  German  from  Luther’s  day  to 
our  own  time. 

The  German  is  a  remarkable  language  in  many 
ways,  but  chiefly  owing  to  its  ability  to  develop  its 
words  from  its  own  roots,  words,  and  particles.  It 
does  not  need  to  borrow  so  much  from  other  lan¬ 
guages  as  the  English  must  do.  If  it  gains  thus  in 
originality  and  power,  it  loses  in  variety. 

I.  From  Earliest  Times  to  Reformation  (350  to  1500). 

EARLY  LITERATURE. 

As  is  so  true  of  other  modern  races,  the  Germans 
owe  the  introduction  of  literature  to  Christianity, 
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when  Ulfilas,  bishop  of  the  Goths,  translated  the  Bible 
into  Gothic.  He  lived  from  about  350  to  390,  and  was 
a  man  of  great  ability  and  character.  To  a  people 
who  knew  only  the  Runic  (from  “rune,”  secret),  a 
few  rude  signs  or  words  on  wood  or  stone,  who  did 
not  even  understand  what  reading  meant,  he  gave  a 
new  language  and  literature  by  combining  Greek  and 
Roman  letters  with  their  own  characters.  His  ver¬ 
sion  was  in  use  to  the  ninth  century,  and  is  the  chief 
literary  monument  of  its  period. 

While  for  nearly  four  hundred  years  after  Ulfilas, 
no  trace  of  literature  is  found  among  the  Teutonic 
tribes,  they  had  their  war-songs  and  numbered  their 
minstrels.  Under  Charlemagne  their  songs  were  col¬ 
lected,  but  have  nearly  all  disappeared,  due  probably 
to  the  monks  who  were  then  the  only  scribes,  refusing 
to  copy  what  recalled  Pagan  rites  and  myths.  A  few 
relics,  however,  are  preserved  without  rhyme,  but 
with  alliteration  which  was  to  give  way  to  rhyme  early 
in  the  ninth  century.  One  is  the  ‘  ‘  Hildebrand  Lied,  ’  ’  a 
song  of  some  grandeur,  a  fragment  of  traditions 
written  by  the  Scandinavians.  Then  to  be  mentioned 
is  the  Wessobrunner  prayer,  a  Saxon  poem  written 
down  in  Bavaria  in  the  eighth  century,  which  thus 
opens:  “This  I  heard  as  the  greatest  marvel  among 
men,  that  once  there  was  no  earth  nor  heaven  above, 
the  bright  stars  gave  no  light,  the  sun  shone  not,  nor 
the  moon,  nor  the  glorious  sea.”  Two  Runic  charms 
were  discovered  at  Merseburg,  one  of  which  tells  how 
to  cure  a  sprain  in  a  horse’s  foot.  None  of  the  other 
poems  which  have  come  down  to  us  have  an  earlier 
date  than  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when 
they  were  changed  and  appeared  in  the  Booh  of  He¬ 
roes  and  Nibelung  Lays. 

UNDER  CHARLEMAGNE. 

The  era  of  this  Emperor,  so  important  in  every 
way,  was  of  much  literary  influence.  German  was 
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iauglit  by  bis  order  in  the  schools  he  founded;  he 
caused  the  monks  to  preach  in  that  language,  and  he 
himself  wrote  the  elements  of  a  grammar.  Learned 
men  attended  his  court  in  large  numbers,  and  were 
held  in  high  honor — scholars  like  Eginhardt  and  Ah 
cuin.  His  decrees  of  789  called  forth  the  first  Ger¬ 
man  prose  of  a  religious  character.  The  monasteries 
began  to  produce  a  high  grade  of  men,  such  as 
Otfried,  about  870,  with  his  rhymed  gospel-book.  In 
that  age  the  psalms  were  translated,  and  religious 
poetry  was  written.  One  poem  of  unknown  author¬ 
ship,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
is  Muspilli,  describing  the  end  of  the  world. 

After  the  Emperor’s  death  there  was  a  reaction, 
with  war-clouds  threatening  the  land  from  Norman 
in  the  west  to  Hungarian  in  the  east,  and  literary 
growth  received  a  check.  The  most  important  relic 
of  the  last  part  of  the  ninth  century  is  Ludwig’s  Lay, 
which  glorifies  the  triumph  of  King  Louis  over  the 
Normans  (881),  and  was  written  by  a  monk.  About 
830  the  Saxon  Heliand  or  Saviour  was  composed  at 
the  suggestion  of  Louis  the  Pious.  It  is  a  didactic  poem, 
and  sprang  from  the  monastery  of  Fulda.  A  century 
later  Ekkehard  I,  who  died  in  973,  and  was  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Gall,  wrote  Walter  of  the  Strong 
Hand,  a  work  of  much  strength  and  artistic  beauty 
and  dealing  with  hero-legends,  and  combats  with  the 
Huns.  Notker,  of  the  same  monastery,  was  also  a 
writer  of  ability. 

THE  FIRST  GERMAN  POETESS. 

You  hear  much  today  about  the  new  education  for 
■women,  and  how  women  have  entered  many  fields  of 
work,  especially  literature.  Yet  a  thousand  years 
ago  in  Germany  the  daughter  of  Charlemagne  re¬ 
ceived  a  classical  training,  a  duchess  of  Suabia 
studied  Greek,  and  a  nun  carried  her  learning  so  far 
as  to  write  six  Latin  plays  in  the  style  of  Terence, 
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the  famous  Roman  comic  dramatist.  She  wrote  a 
life  of  Otto  the  Great ,  and  a  book  called  Sacred 
Legends .  It  is  her  dramatizing  such  legends,  just  as 
Shakespeare  dramatized  tales,  that  merits  notice. 
She  does  not  develop  character,  hut  her  dialogue  is 
lively,  and  she  knows  how  to  describe  emotions.  Her 
sketches  include  a  farce,  historical  tragedy,  a  love 
tragedy,  reminding  one  of  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  and  a 
sentimental  drama.  Would  you  like  to  learn  this 
clever  nun’s  name!  It  is  Roswitha  of  Gandersheim. 

THE  SUABIAN  AGE. 

The  eleventh  century  was  practically  a  blank  in 
German  literature.  It  was  an  age  of  invasions  and 
domestic  strife,  which  seriously  interfered  with  the 
advance  of  letters.  From  1138,  when  Conrad  III  be¬ 
came  Emperor  of  Germany,  of  the  Suabian  or  Holien- 
stauffen  dynasty,  literature  began  to  have  a  splendid 
revival.  The  excitement  of  the  Crusades,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  chivalry,  the  growth  in  commerce,  the  erection 
of  cathedrals  in  several  cities,  the  friendship  with 
France  which  made  Provengal  poetry  popular  and  in¬ 
duced  German  poets  to  turn  to  real  life  for  inspira¬ 
tion,  or  to  take  models  from  the  romantic  legends  of 
Brittany  and  Provence;  all  this  quickly  developed 
German  literature. 

The  German  courts  and  castles  proved  a  readier 
soil  for  the  poet  than  the  monasteries,  as  tournaments 
were  held,  and  splendid  festivals  attracted  hosts  of 
visitors,  poets  among  the  number.  So  rose  the  Min¬ 
nesingers,  singers  of  minne  or  love,  and  in  their  ranks 
from  1150  to  1300  were  wandering  minstrels  and  lordly 
princes,  emperors  and  priests,  who  translated  or  wrote 
satires,  love-songs,  legends,  fabliaux,  and  metrical 
romances.  Among  the  very  numerous  minnesingers 
the  most  famous  are  Wolfram  of  Eschenbach,  Henry 
of  Ofterdingen,  and  Walter  of  the  Vogelweide  (1170- 
1227).  The  romances  of  chivalry  were  of  the  same 
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type  as  you  can  read  about  in  the  story  of  English 
literature, — traditions  of  Arthur,  of  Alexander,  and 
the  search  for  the  Holy  Grail,  with  which  Wolfram’s 
Parseval  is  associated,  revived  by  Wagner’s  musical 
genius.  Then  other  famous  poets  were  Hartmann 
von  Aue,  with  his  lyrics,  his  pious  tale,  Poor  Henry, 
and  two  romances ;  and  Gottfried  von  Strassburg  with 
his  epic,  Tristan  and  Isolde,  a  theme  so  brilliantly 
utilized  by  Wagner,  to  whom  the  Nibelungen  legends 
were  to  furnish  rich  material.  Ulrich  von  Lichten¬ 
stein  was  another  eminent  name.  Of  all  the  Minne¬ 
singers  Walter  seems  the  broadest  and  most  human. 
As  he  wanders  from  court  to  court,  and  place  to  place, 
he  declares  death  makes  master  and  servant  equal,  he 
scorns  belief  in  dreams,  tells  princes  bluntly  their 
duty,  and  claims  that  Christian,  Jew,  and  heathen 
serve  one  and  the  same  God. 

With  the  death  of  Conradin  in  1268,  the  Suabian 
dynasty  ended,  but  the  seed  had  been  sown  and  rich 
was  the  harvest. 

THE  NIBELUNG  LAYS. 

There  are  two  collections  of  old  ballads,  which  were 
reduced  to  their  present  epic  form  by  prominent  poets 
of  the  Suabian  age.  The  Book  of  Heroes  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  state  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  tells  of  events  which  happened  in  the  days  of 
Attila,  and  the  invasions  of  the  Germans  into  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire.  Some  of  their  characters  reappear  in 
the  more  important  epic — the  Nibelungen  Lied — from 
Nibelungen,  the  name  of  an  old  powerful  Burgundian 
race,  and  Lied,  a  lay  or  song.  The  prelude  is  found 
in  one  of  the  poems  in  the  Book  of  Heroes — the  Homey 
Siegfried.  A  sketch  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied  will  be 
found  among  the  Stories  of  the  Nations  in  Volume  XI. 

LADY  WORLD. 

A  story  from  the  thirteenth  century  is  told  of 
Wirent  of  Grafenberg,  which  one  of  his  successors  in 
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poetry,  Conrad  of  Wurzburg,  turned  into  Middle  High 
German  verse. 

Handsome,  educated,  admired,  fond  of  society,  he 
was  a  general  favorite.  One  day  he  was  reading  a 
romance  in  his  room  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  very 
beautiful  woman  entered.  She  wore  a  crown  upon 
her  head.  He  sprang  up  to  welcome  her.  “Be  not 
alarmed,”  she  exclaimed,  “I  am  the  one  for  whom  you 
have  risked  your  life  in  tournament,  and  whom  you 
have  served  so  well.  I  shall  now  give  you  a  reward.” 

When  he  asked  her  name  and  how  he  had  served 
her,  she  replied  that  her  name  was  Lady  World,  “and 
now  your  reward.  ’  ’  Then  turning  her  back  upon  him, 
he  saw  it  covered  with  snakes  and  worms ;  a  dreadful 
odor  filled  the  room,  and  her  dress  looked  gray  as 
ashes  as  she  vanished. 

And  the  Knight  learning  wisdom  from  the  vision, 
gave  up  the  world,  took  up  the  cross,  fought  in  the 
Crusades  and  won  eternal  bliss. 

THE  MASTERSINGERS. 

Without  referring  to  the  growth  of  Latin  litera¬ 
ture,  from  the  Latin  romance  of  Ritdlieb  about  1050, 
to  translations,  religious  poetry,  etc.,  or  taking  up 
epics  in  the  style  of  the  Nibelungen,  the  chief  of  which 
was  Gudrun,  made  in  Bavaria  about  1210,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  a  very  interesting  style  of  poetry  which  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  It 
was  rather  a  barren  period,  as  the  Suabian  rulers 
passed  away,  and  literature  had  few  patrons.  Poetry 
was  to  become  a  trade.  The  love-poets — the  Minne¬ 
singers — were  to  supply  a  new  kind  of  versifier — the 
trade  poet.  The  different  callings  formed  special 
gilds  or  corporations,  shoemakers,  weavers,  black¬ 
smiths,  doctors,  etc.,  and  all  turned  to  rhyme  to  mend 
their  fortunes,  and  earn  a  penny.  There  were  more 
poets  than  poetry.  They  formed  a  regular  society, 
meeting  to  criticize  each  other’s  work.  He  who  had 
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the  fewest  faults  received  the  prize,  and  was  allowed 
to  take  apprentices  in  the  art.  At  the  end  of  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  the  young  poet  was  admitted  to  the  gild, 
and  declared  a  master. 

These  Mastersingers  received  their  highest  glory 
through  Hans  Sachs  in  a  later  age,  but  survived  even 
the  French  Revolution.  It  is  said  that  at  Ulm  as  late 
as  1830,  twelve  old  mastersingers  still  remained  who 
sang  their  quaint  melodies  from  memory  in  the  little 
inn  where  the  workmen  would  meet.  In  1839  only 
four  lived,  and  declaring  their  society  forever  closed, 
they  gave  their  songs,  hymns,  books,  and  pictures  to 
a  modern  musical  institution  at  Ulm. 

In  the  years  of  their  rise,  the  original  Master¬ 
singers  were  men  of  much  ability,  and  had  received 
school  training.  Some  of  their  music,  still  preserved, 
has  the  form  of  a  sonata.  But  their  successors  were 
of  less  character,  and  their  importance  gradually  de¬ 
clined.  However,  their  work,  with  all  of  its  formal¬ 
ism  and  pedantry,  served  to  sweeten  their  daily  toil, 
and  gave  labor  a  dignity  of  its  own. 

A  PERIOD  OP  PREPARATION. 

It  was  an  age  of  preparation  for  Luther’s  work. 
The  beginnings  of  a  rude  drama,  with  the  old  Mys¬ 
teries,  gradually  enlightening  the  people,  the  writings 
of  the  monks  of  the  mystic  school,  with  their  fervor 
and  earnestness,  men  like  Tauler  (1361),  and  Thomas 
a  Kempis  (d.  1471) ;  the  foundation  of  the  universities 
(1350),  the  invention  of  printing  (1438), — all  these 
were  steps  that  were  to  lead  to  the  Reformation. 

II.  From  the  Reformation  to  the  Eighteenth 

Century  (1517-1700). 

LUTHER  AND  HIS  AGE. 

You  have  come  now  to  the  modern  literature  of 
Germany,  which  begins  in  the  sixteenth  century  with 
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Martin  Luther  (1483-1546)  its  leading  character.  Not 
to  refer  to  his  works  in  connection  with  religious 
progress,  he  was  the  chief  agent  in  remodelling  the 
Middle  High  German  into  New  High  German.  By  his 
translation  of  the  Bible  he  created  German  prose. 
His  hymns  were  no  less  worthy  of  praise  for  their 
terseness  and  vigor.  His  Letters,  Table  Talk,  twenty 
volumes  of  sermons  and  eight  volumes  of  polemical 
writings,  represent  his  busy  life. 

Great,  too,  was  the  debt  to  Melanchthon  (1497- 
1570),  who  by  his  classical  knowledge,  sagacity,  and 
moderation,  did  much  to  aid  the  Reformation. 
Through  his  influence,  schools  were  improved,  learn¬ 
ing  was  spread,  and  general  education  promoted. 

Passing  over  such  polemical  authors  as  Manuel 
(1484-1530),  and  Zwingle  (1484-1531),  a  Swiss  theolo¬ 
gian,  we  come  to  the  prose  satirist,  Fischart  (1530- 
90),  a  man  of  wit  and  learning;  to  Franck,  the  mystic; 
and  to  Jacob  Boehm  (1575-1624),  a  poor  shoemaker, 
who  devoted  his  mind  to  very  serious,  if  not  very 
practical  or  intelligible  speculation. 

Satire  was  the  great  weapon  in  this  age,  which 
cared  little  for  the  old  poetry.  Hutten  (1488-1523) 
was  a  master  in  the  art,  and  warmly  defended  Luther. 
Next  to  satire,  comic  stories  and  fables  were  popular, 
in  which  field  the  great  name  was 

HANS  SACHS. 

He  was  a  shoemaker  of  Nuremburg,  where  today 
they  show  you  his  house,  a  quaint,  well-preserved 
dwelling,  and  of  whose  fame  the  city  is  proud;  the 
best  known  of  the  Mastersingers  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  he  made  shoes  and  verses  with  equal  care.  In 
a  certain  sense  he  was  the  poet  of  the  Reformation, 
for  his  tales  and  fables  had  one  aim  in  view,  to  uplift 
the  common  people,  and  to  give  them  proper  ideas  as 
ito  morality.  His  style  can  best  be  shown  by  one  of 
his  stories,  wherein  he  represents  St.  Peter  as  greatly 
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worried  by  the  world’s  disorder  and  injustice.  He 
longs  to  have  the  government  in  his  own  hand,  and 
thinks  he  could  soon  have  matters  to  rights.  While 
thus  thinking,  a  peasant  girl  comes  to  him,  and  com¬ 
plains  that  she  has  to  work  in  the  fields,  and  at  the 
same  time  take  charge  of  a  frolicsome  young  goat. 
Peter,  in  his  kindness  of  heart,  relieves  her  of  the 
goat,  but  it  escapes  into  the  wood.  Worn  out  by  his 
efforts  to  recover  the  animal,  Peter  thus  concludes : 
“If  I  am  not  able  to  keep  even  one  goat  in  my  care, 
it  can  not  be  my  proper  business  to  worry  about  the 
management  of  the  whole  world.” 

AN  AGE  OF  LEGENDS. 

This  was  a  period  of  general  belief  in  witchcraft 
and  demons.  Even  Luther  shared  such  a  notion. 
There  were  many  mystic  writers  who  believed  in 
magic,  like  Paracelsus  (1493-1546).  Now,  too,  began 
the  legend  of  Faust,  which  can  be  traced  much  further 
back  to  legends  in  the  Talmud  of  the  rabbis.  Many 
claim  that  there  was  a  real  Hr.  Faustus,  who  lived  in 
Suabia  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
who  won  fame  by  his  magical  skill.  In  the  History 
of  Dr.  Faustus  (1587),  he  is  represented  as  a  magi¬ 
cian  who  gained  a  mastery  over  nature  by  unlawful 
arts.  The  story  spread  rapidly.  It  was  utilized  in 
a  play  by  Marlowe,  the  English  dramatist,  entered 
into  many  tales  and  dramas,  until  transformed  by 
Goethe  in  his  wonderful  tragedy. 

When  legend  enters,  real  literature  declines,  and 
so  it  happened  at  the  end  of  the  century,  when  politics 
and  religious  strife  prevented  quiet  literary  studies. 
Latin  writings  became  more  general,  and  a  national 
literature  impossible.  Luther’s  great  example  was 
forgotten.  Then  came  the  4 ‘ Thirty  Years’  War” 
(1618-48)  which  made  Germany  show  still  less  taste 
for  literature. 
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SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  WRITERS. 

During  this  period  satires,  novels,  and  religious 
discourses  appeared  in  German;  Latin,  however,  was 
the  favorite  for  learning,  and  only  slowly  began  to 
yield  to  the  vernacular — the  everyday  language  of  the 
people. 

It  was  an  era  of  great  discoveries  in  physics  and 
mathematics.  In  political  history  Puffendorf  was  an 
eminent  name,  in  astronomy  Kepler,  in  philosophy 
Leibnitz  whose  views  were  published  in  German  by 
Wolf.  It  was  Thomasius,  jurist  and  philosopher,  who 
was  the  first,  in  1688,  to  use  German  instead  of  Latin 
at  the  universities. 

The  taste  for  satirical  novels  was  marked;  there 
was  less  fondness  for  the  harsh  satires  of  a  previous 
age.  Great  was  the  excitement  when  Daniel  Defoe’s 
Robinson  Crusoe  appeared  in  a  German  translation ; 
within  a  short  time  it  had  over  forty  imitations. 

The  Mastersingers  continued  their  work,  but  their 
compositions  lacked  the  strength  and  simplicity  of 
Hans  Sachs.  There  were  some  plays  and  fables.  In 
hymn  writing  Paul  Gerhard  (1606-96)  is  still  unsur¬ 
passed;  many  of  his  sacred  songs  are  heard  today  in 
German  churches. 

This  period  saw  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  first 
and  second  Silesian  schools.  The  first  was  repre¬ 
sented  chiefly  by  Opitz  (1597-1639),  who  wrote  a  spe¬ 
cial  book  on  poetry  and  the  art  of  versifying;  and 
Paul  Fleming  (1607-40),  a  gifted  hymn  writer.  The 
best  work  showed  a  certain  simplicity  and  sincerity, 
but  little  originality.  The  second  Silesian  school  was 
represented  by  Hoffmanswaldau  (1618-79),  and  Lo- 
henstein  (1635-83),  who  tried  to  introduce  the  Italian 
bombastic  style.  In  the  drama,  there  was  little  change 
from  the  Mysteries  and  Moralities  of  the  past  era. 
Gryphius  wrote  popular  pastorals  in  the  Italian  man¬ 
ner.  On  the  whole,  the  stage  had  reached  a  very  low 
level.  It  was  about  time  for  a  change  for  the  better, 
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III.  Classical  Period  to  Goethe's  Death  (1700-1832). 

BODMER  AND  GOTTSCHED. 

As  a  natural  result  of  the  decline  in  poetry,  which 
the  Silesian  schools  so  clearly  showed,  a  change  ap¬ 
peared  when  in  Switzerland  Bodmer  (1698-1783),  and 
in  Leipsic  Gottsched  (1700-66),  even  if  literary  oppo¬ 
nents,  began  to  insist  upon  a  new  order  of  things. 
The  point  in  dispute  was  simply  this:  Bodmer  and 
the  Swiss  school  were  champions  of  the  English 
method,  and  appealed  for  natural  sentiment  and  its 
unaffected  expression — no  artifice,  no  arbitrary  tram¬ 
mels.  On  the  other  hand,  Gottsched,  who  became  as 
pedantic  and  unyielding  a  critic  as  Dr.  Samuel  John¬ 
son,  favored  the  French  style,  and  defended  classical 
forms  and  traditional  rules. 

In  the  paper  war  that  followed  in  the  journals  of 
the  schools,  Bodmer  gained  the  victory.  Many  of 
Gottsched ’s  adherents  were  vexed  at  his  pedantry, 
and  started  their  own  periodical,  to  which  a  number 
contributed,  the  best  being  Rabener  (1714-71),  with 
his  cheerful  satires,  Gellert  (1715-69)  with  his  admi¬ 
rably  written  Fables,  John  Elias  Schlegel  (1718-49), 
a  dramatist,  but  above  all,  Hagedorn  (1708-54)  with 
his  charming  fables  and  poems,  full  of  bright  fancy; 
Haller  (1708-77),  scientist  as  well.  Then,  too,  are  to 
be  added  Gleim  (1719-1803),  once  very  popular, 
Kleist  (1715-59),  a  thoughtful  writer,  with  his  odes, 
Gessner  (1730-88)  with  his  graceful  4 ‘Idyls,”  Nicolai 
(1733-1811),  a  critic  of  ability. 

KLOPSTOCK,  WIELAND,  HERDER. 

After  the  critical  work  done  by  Bodmer  and  Gott¬ 
sched,  a  marked  improvement  began  to  show  itself. 
When  Klopstock  (1724-1803)  issued  his  Messiah,  a 
blend  of  Christian  enthusiasm  and  patriotism,  a  new 
Milton  was  hailed.  One  writer  of  great  distinction, 
Herder,  observes:  “Milton’s  poem  ( Paradise  Lost ) 
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is  a  building  resting  on  mighty  pillars;  Klopstock’s,  a 
magic  picture  hovering  between  heaven  and  earth, 
amid  the  tenderest  emotions  and  the  most  moving 
scenes  of  human  nature.”  This  view  has  not  stood 
the  test  of  time,  for  while  it  has  many  eloquent  pas¬ 
sages,  on  the  whole  Klopstock’s  poem  is  tedious,  a 
fatal  fault  in  literature  as  in  society.  It  lacks  con¬ 
densation  and  its  sentiment  is  exaggerated. 

Wieland  (1733-1813)  wrote  one  of  the  most  grace¬ 
ful  poems  in  modern  literature,  Oberon,  a  subject 
which  has  been  set  to  music.  From  being  a  religious 
poet,  he  launched  out  into  the  other  extreme,  writing 
romances  to  popularize  his  new  theories  of  happiness 
and  life.  Among  these  tales  are  Agathon,  Musarion , 
and  Aristippus.  In  our  busy  era,  it  will  certainly  not 
add  to  our  happiness  to  read  these  works. 

Herder  (1744-1803)  was  a  man  of  great  versa¬ 
tility;  he  was  a  poet,  critic,  theologian,  philosopher. 
Called  to  Weimar  by  the  Grand  Duke  Karl  August, 
to  join  the  coterie  of  authors,  he  did  his  best  work 
there — the  study  of  language,  Hebrew  poetry  and 
mankind.  His  character  was  noble  and  aspiring  and 
of  a  lofty  breadth  of  view.  Few  authors  have  had 
such  pure  and  unselfish  aims. 

LESSING. 

You  are  now  to  be  introduced  to  a  man  who,  liKe 
Luther,  was  a  reformer,  but  he  reformed  German  lit¬ 
erature,  and  made  it  stand  upon  its  own  feet.  The 
German  was  now  to  think  for  himself,  take  his  sub¬ 
jects  from  his  own  life,  and  utilize  his  own  mother 
language  with  a  strength  and  precision  that  made  it 
one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  the  world  to  spread 
truth,  morality,  and  freedom.  Was  that  not  a  noble 
task  for  a  man  to  accomplish? 

From  childhood  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing  (1729- 
1881)  was  fond  of  books.  The  story  is  told  that  when 
he  was  a  mere  little  fellow,  his  parents  wished  to  have 
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his  portrait  painted.  It  was  then  a  much  more  serious 
matter  than  today  when  it  is  so  easy  to  have  yourself 
photographed.  Well,  the  child  refused  again  and 
again,  until  finally,  when  he  was  told  that  he  might 
have  his  beloved  books  beside  him,  he  became  quiet 
and  made  no  further  objection.  Such  was  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  books — a  passion  which  he  showed  all  through 
his  life. 

Poet,  critic,  essayist,  dramatist — in  every  branch 
he  was  eminent.  His  style  was  pure,  terse,  vigorous, 
animated;  his  thought  lofty,  logical,  forceful.  The 
combination  made  a  power  in  literature.  By  his 
Minna  von  Barnhelm  he  showed  how  German  authors 
can  take  their  theme  from  their  own  country.  By  his 
Emilia  Galotti,  he  became  teacher  in  plot,  incident, 
and  study  of  character  of  a  younger  generation  of 
dramatists.  He  strove  to  reform  the  German  stage 
with  happy  effect.  His  critical  work  was  sharp  and 
unsparing;  his  pen  was  now  hammer  and  now  sword. 

Above  all  in  an  era  marked  by  prejudice  and  big¬ 
otry  he  taught  his  age  in  his  Nathan  the  Wise  (1779), 
some  needed  lessons.  As  Shakespeare  in  his  Shylock, 
gave  us  a  type,  wholly  fictitious,  to  please  the  spirit  of 
his  day,  Lessing  in  his  Nathan  has  shown  a  type 
based  upon  the  life  and  character  of  his  friend,  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  and  his  work  will  serve  for  all  time  as 
an  object  lesson  in  universal  truth.  Justice,  brother¬ 
hood,  humanity  form  the  three-leaved  clover  in  Les¬ 
sing’s  Nathan  the  Wise.  He  had  much  to  contend 
with,  ill  health,  poverty,  many  bitter  foes,  but  his  was 
the  triumph  after  all. 


GOETHE. 

In  Goethe  you  have  a  thinker  of  the  Shakespeare 
type,  of  whom  there  are  but  few  in  the  history  of 
literature.  He  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  of 
a  well-to-do  family.  You  can  still  see  his  old  home, 
now  preserved  as  a  Goethe-museum.  In  1773  ap- 
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peared  his  Gotz,  a  drama  that  marked  a  new  dramatic 
era,  followed  by  liis  sentimental  romance,  The  Sor¬ 
rows  of  Werther,  rather  morbid  in  tone,  but  attaining* 
a  remarkable  popularity.  On  one  of  his  campaigns, 
Napoleon  took  it  with  him,  and  it  has  been  translated 
into  every  modern,  and  many  Oriental  tongues.  When 
he  went  to  Weimar  as  a  guest  of  the  Grand  Duke  he 
reigned  as  a  literary  monarch.  There  he  wrote  his 
Iphigenia,  Egmont,  Tasso,  and  Faust,  Herman  and 
Dorothea,  besides  many  poems  and  scientific  writings, 
until  his  eighty-second  year.  The  country  house  in 
which  he  wrote  is  shown  the  visitor.  Weimar  is  full 
of  the  poet. 


GOETHE  AND  CHILD  LIFE. 

Now  there  are  many  topics  suggested  by  Goethe 
and  his  works:  the  story  of  Faust,  Goethe’s  services 
to  the  German  language,  as  a  prose  writer,  his  mar¬ 
velous  wisdom,  his  great  variety  of  characters;  but 
just  now  such  subjects  can  be  left  to  more  elaborate 
histories  of  literature.  Let  us  rather  consider  how 
he  described  child-life. 

He  had  a  very  happy  childhood.  In  his  own  story 
of  his  early  years,  he  tells  of  his  sister  and  himself  at 
their  merry  games,  and  how  once  they  both  set  on  fire 
their  toys  as  a  kind  of  sacrifice,  as  they  had  been  told 
about  burnt  offerings.  He  explains  how  gradually  he 
grew  as  to  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  writes 
in  his  Prelude  to  Faust  in  reference  to  this  very  sense 
of  growth: 

“Then  give  me  back  the  years  again 
When  mine  own  spirit,  too,  was  growing; 

When  my  whole  being  was  a  vein 
Of  native  songs  within  me  flowing; 

Though  I  naught  had,  I  had  a  treasure. 

The  thirst  for  truth,  and  in  illusion,  pleasure. 

O  give  me  back  my  youth  again.  ” 

In  his  Wilhelm  Meister  are  his  most  familiar  por¬ 
traits  of  child-life,  Felix  and  Mignon;  Felix  whose 
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clear  eyes  and  open  countenance  were  shaded  by  the 
most  beautiful  golden  locks — and  his  dark,  delicate 
and  softly  bending  eyebrows  adorned  a  forehead  of 
glittering  whiteness,  while  the  ruddy  hues  of  health 
glowed  upon  his  cheeks.  He  has  many  faults,  but 
wisely  directed  he  will  become  the  well-balanced  man. 
JThe  child’s  happiness  is  found  in  moral  freedom,  like 
that  of  the  man’s.  Both  must  learn  to  renounce,  to 
give  up  pleasure  for  the  higher  good.  The  child  must 
revere  what  is  above  him,  parents,  teachers,  supe¬ 
riors;  what  is  beneath  him,  what  humbly  adds  to  his 
happiness  or  not,  and  he  must  respect  himself. 

Mignon  is  no  earthchild,  although  born  in  sunny 
Italy.  Deprived  of  her  parents’  care,  she  was  stolen 
by  wandering  players,  and  is  rescued  by  Wilhelm 
Meister.  She  is  thus  a  child  of  mystery  and  charm; 
she  teaches  Felix  to  read,  and  comforts  an  old  harper 
whom  she  little  fancies  to  be  her  own  father.  A  child 
of  love  and  harmony,  but  without  rest  or  satisfaction — 
her  life  is  one  of  longing  for  peace. 

Another  type  is  Karl,  in  Gotz ,  the  only  child  of  the 
great  hero,  who  is  a  placid  and  meek  youngster,  and 
is  not  impressed  by  his  father’s  greatness,  much  to 
the  latter’s  annoyance.  Goethe  does  more  justice  to 
the  mother,  for  when  he  wants  to  make  her  especially 
attractive,  he  surrounds  her  with  lovely  children. 
“Nothing,”  he  writes,  “is  more  charming  than  to  see 
a  mother  with  a  child  upon  her  arm ;  nothing  is  more 
revered  than  a  mother  among  many  children.”  Long 
before  our  present  children’s  age,  Goethe  claimed 
rights  for  the  child  to  grow  into  a  well-balanced  man 
or  woman.  That  is  the  purpose  of  education. 

SCHILLER. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  Weimar  church  where  both 
Goethe  and  Schiller  are  buried,  on  the  anniversaries 
of  their  death,  Schiller’s  grave  is  more  richly  covered 
with  violets  than  Goethe’s.  This  shows  which  poet 
is  more  beloved,  for  Schiller  is  called  Germany’s  most 
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cherished  singer,  even  if  in  genius  and  breadth  he 
does  not  compare  with  Goethe.  Their  mutual  friend* 
ship  is  symbolized  by  the  statue  in  Frankfort,  where 
the  poets  clasp  hands.  Both  were  too  great  to  be 
rivals,  even  if  they  differed  in  the  qualities  of  their 
minds. 

Sent  at  fourteen  (1773)  to  the  Stuttgart  military 
academy,  Schiller  wrote  poetry  in  secret,  finished  his 
Robbers  at  seventeen,  and  had  it  performed  five  years 
later.  It  was  so  well  received  that  he  ran  away  from 
the  academy,  became  theater-poet  at  Mannheim,  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Jena,  and  died  at  forty-five.  His  chief  works 
are  the  dramas  of  Wallenstein ,  Maria  Stuart,  The 
Maid  of  Orleans,  The  Bride  of  Messina  and  William 
Tell.  He  wrote  ballads  and  lyrics;  his  Song  of  the 
Bell  has  won  general  fame.  His  History  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  was  the  result  of  his  lectures.  Of  high 
aspirations,  his  literary  growth  was  remarkable — * 
from  the  crude  bombast  of  the  Robbers  to  the  lofty 
wisdom  of  his  William  Tell.  His  aim  was  to  teach 
men  to  devote  their  gifts  to  the  highest  ethical  ideals. 

THE>  GOTTINGEN  SCHOOL. 

A  large  number  of  poets  of  the  period  banded 
themselves  together  under  this  name,  many  of  much 
merit,  like  Voss  (1756-1826)  with  his  classical  taste, 
seen  at  its  best  in  Louise ;  the  Stolbergs,  Claudius, 
Burger  (1748-94)  who  was  known  for  his  ballads, 
Lenore  being  the  most  celebrated.  One  of  the  able 
writers  of  the  period  was  Klinger  (1753-1831)  whose 
drama  Storm  and  Stress,  gave  its  name  to  the  era. 

THE  EOMANTIC  SCHOOL. 

In  contrast  to  the  classical  school,  with  its  regular 
rules  and  traditional  methods,  a  new  school  arose,  and 
continued  for  many  decades  until  Goethe’s  death  in 
1832.  Its  adherents  turned  to  the  Middle  Ages,  to 
its  legends,  its  history,  its  romance  for  their  subjects, 
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and  claimed  greater  freedom  in  treatment.  Such  a 
reaction  was  to  be  felt  in  art  and  architecture  as  well. 
Hence  followed  closer  researches  into  language  and 
the  origin  of  literature,  while  travelers  like  Humboldt 
and  Forster  were  familiarizing  the  public  with  the 
thought  and  custom  of  foreign  lands.  Among  the 
writers  of  this  school  were  the  Schlegels,  critics  and 
literary  historians;  Holderlin,  sentimental  novelist; 
Novalis,  with  his  Hymns  to  the  Night ,  enthusiast  and 
dreamer,  yet  a  writer  of  great  power  in  his  romance, 
Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen ;  Tieck,  poet,  Shakespeare- 
translator,  and  novelist;  Jean  Paul  Richter  (1763- 
1825),  a  fantastic  genius  with  wonderful  power  of 
thought;  Von  Kleist  (1777-1811)  with  his  thrilling 
dramas;  Zacharias  Werner,  whose  dramas,  so  popular 
in  his  day,  have  wholly  vanished;  Brentano,  with  his 
collection  of  mediaeval  legends,  The  Boy’s  Magic 
Horn ;  Korner  and  Arndt,  patriotic  poets;  Achim  von 
Arnim  (1781-1831),  with  his  numerous  dramas;  Hoff¬ 
mann,  with  his  weird  romances;  Joseph  von  Eichen- 
dorf,  with  his  lyrics ;  Chamisso,  with  his  strange  story 
of  Peter  SclilemiehV s  W ondrous  Journey;  Count  Pla¬ 
ten,  with  his  artificial  verse  and  prose ;  Riickert,  with 
his  oriental  poetry;  Immermann,  with  his  Munchau¬ 
sen;  all  these  were  under  the  spell  of  romanticism.  It 
was  Arndt  who  wrote  “ Where  is  the  German’s  Fath¬ 
erland?”  The  Suabian  School  in  the  same  period 
was  led  by  Uhland  (1787-1862),  best  known  for  his 
ballads,  Schwab,  and  Kerner. 

OTHER  WRITERS. 

In  philosophy  Kant,  Moses  Mendelssohn  (1729- 
86),  Fichte,  Schelling,  Schleiermacher,  and  Hegel 
formed  an  illustrious  body  of  thinkers.  In  language 
study,  literature  and  art,  the  Grimms;  in  history 
Nieubuhr  (1776-1831),  Muller,  Herren,  Neander, 
Winckelmann  (1716-68) ;  with  the  Orientalists  Lepsius, 
Bunsen,  and  Brugsch;  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
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(1769-1859),  with  his  Cosmos ,  a  record  of  a  long  life’s 
observation.  Many  names  have  been  omitted  in  our 
limited  space.  It  may  be  added  that  even  Goethe  in 
some  of  his  works  shows  the  influence  of  romanticism. 
His  death  in  1832  marks  the  close  of  an  era. 

IV.  From  Goethe’s  Death  to  Our  Day  (1832-1911). 

HEINE  AND  THE  YOUNG  GERMANY  SCHOOL. 

Born  at  Diisseldorf  December  13,  1797,  and  dying 
at  Paris  February  17,  1856,  Heinrich  Heine  was  such 
a  storm  center  in  his  life,  that  fifty  years  after  his 
death  he  is  still  an  object  of  much  controversy.  His 
friends  revere  him  as  second  to  Goethe  alone;  his 
foes  cover  him  with  reproach,  and  deny  his  claims  to 
eminence.  His  life  can  be  quickly  passed  over — his 
student  days,  journey  to  the  Hartz  mountains,  stay  in 
Berlin,  where  his  poetical  gifts  were  praised  as  those 
of  a  second  Byron;  adoption  of  the  Lutheran  faith  so 
as  to  become  a  lawyer;  residence  in  Munich,  journey 
to  London,  and  literary  work.  Then  to  Paris  in  1831, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  after  eight  years 
on  his  mattress  grave — in  constant  pain. 

In  Paris,  he  not  only  wrote  more  works,  but  pre¬ 
pared  a  French  translation  of  his  books.  His  Book 
of  Songs  (1827)  is  full  of  melody  and  grace.  Then 
came  satirical  poems  with  his  Romancer o,  Confes¬ 
sions,  and  a  few  last  poems.  In  prose  and  verse  he 
pleaded  for  human  freedom,  and  denounced  tyranny 
and  bigotry.  His  books  were  put  under  the  ban  in 
Germany  for  their  criticism  of  the  government.  His 
lyrics  have  been  more  frequently  set  to  music  than 
those  of  any  other  German  poet,  and  by  his  lyrics  he 
is  best  to  be  judged 

With  Heine,  a  number  of  writers  formed  a  certain 
school  of  their  own — “Young  Germany,”  being  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  German  conditions,  the  illiberalitv  and  nar- 
rowness  that  prevailed.  Among  these  were  Ludwig 
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Borne,  at  least  in  spirit;  Heinrich  Laube  (1806-84), 
Carl  Gutzkow  (1811-78),  both  novelists  of  distinction, 
and  Theodore  Mundt.  Other  writers  in  Gutzkow ’s 
style  were  Friedrich  Spielhagen,  the  novelist  who 
died  February  26,  1911,  and  George  Buchner  (1813- 
37),  the  dramatist.  Julius  Mosen  (1803-67)  was  more 
successful  as  lyric  writer  than  dramatist. 

SOME  POETS— LYRIC  AND  OTHERWISE. 

Nicolaus  Lenau  (1802-50)  deserves  a  prominent 
place  with  his  poems,  his  epic  of  Faust ,  his  Savona¬ 
rola ,  etc.  Anastasius  Grim,  his  friend,  was  an  ag¬ 
gressive  writer  in  the  days  of  political  strife.  Of 
more  variety  is  Freiligrath  (1810-76)  who  poetizes  on 
all  subjects — a  poet-traveler  like  the  American  Bay¬ 
ard  Taylor.  Other  names  are  Emanuel  Geibel  (1815- 
84) ;  Victor  Scheffel  (1826)  whose  Trumpeter  of  Sack- 
ingen  is  a  strong  and  attractive  poem,  his  Ekkehard 
being  less  admirable;  Paul  Heyse  (1830)  is  as  artistic 
in  his  poems  as  his  novels;  Schack  and  Bodenstendt 
are  Oriental  poets  with  rare  grace  and  charm. 

Berthold  Auerbach  (1812-82)  is  more  interesting 
in  his  Village  Tales  than  in  his  more  ambitious  ro¬ 
mances.  Rosegger  (1843)  has  followed  Auerbach’s 
example  in  his  peasant  stories.  Fritz  Reuter  (1810- 
74)  is  famous  for  his  Plattdeutsch  novels.  Of  great 
ability  is  Gottfried  Keller  (1819-89)  with  his  Zurich 
Novels  and  other  short  stories  of  remarkable  strength, 
while  a  clever  writer  is  Conrad  Ferd.  Meyer  (1825), 
also  a  Swiss  novelist.  In  the  line  of  humorous 
sketches,  Heinrich  Seidel  and  William  Raabe  show 
much  facility,  while  William  Jordan  and  Robert  Ham- 
erling  are  poets,  often  fantastic  and  of  the  classic  kind ; 
the  latter’s  epics  are  artistic,  and  his  romance  As- 
pasia  is  an  echo  of  Wieland.  Among  the  poets  of  the 
Munich  circle,  are  Felix  Dahn  and  Theodore  Fontane; 
the  former’s  historical  romance,  A  Battle  for  Romey 
is  his  best.  In  the  field  of  historical  novels  Gustav 
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Freytag  (1816-95)  with  his  Debit  and  Credit ,  The 
Lost  Manuscript,  and  his  play  The  Journalists,  not  to 
speak  of  his  Pictures  from  the  German  Past,  has 
proved  one  of  the  best  equipped  authors  of  our  day. 
Prof.  George  Ebers  has  devoted  himself  to  romance 
as  well  as  Egyptian  research  in  his  Egyptian 
Princess . 


DRAMA  AND  THEATER. 

Franz  Grillparzer  (1791-1872)  although  an  Aus¬ 
trian,  belongs  properly  to  German  literature,  and  fol¬ 
lows  Goethe’s  classic  charm  in  his  Sappho,  one  of  a 
long  series  of  dramatic  works  which  made  him  the 
most  important  writer  of  his  class  after  Goethe.  Next 
to  him  comes  Friedrich  Hebbel  (1813-63)  who,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  epic,  ballad  and  lyric,  wrote  some  brilliant 
tragedies.  Otto  Ludwig  (1813-65)  would  have  done 
more  had  his  health  been  favorable.  Ernst  von  Wilde- 
brucli  (1845)  writes  impassioned  dramas.  As  popular 
playwright,  the  Viennese  Anzengruber  (1839-89)  has 
surpassed  Raimund  in  humor  and  fidelity  to  nature. 
It  was  Richard  Wagner  (1813-83)  who  made  the  Ger¬ 
man  drama  a  world  drama  with  the  Bayreuth  per¬ 
formances  of  his  famous  music-tragedies,  based  chiefly 
on  German  medheval  legends.  He  towers  above  his 
contemporaries  with  all  his  faults  like  a  mountain 
above  the  plains. 


RECENT  LITERATURE. 

The  Franco-German  war  of  1870  did  not  produce 
a  great  national  literature.  In  fact,  so  far  as  literary 
influence  was  concerned,  France  was  the  victor,  for 
Flaubert’s  naturalistic  school  held  mastery;  the  at¬ 
tempts  at  a  more  national  epic  in  Freytag ’s  Ancestors, 
or  in  Wolf’s  Ratcatcher  of  Hamelin,  were  not  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  condition  may  be  judged  from  this  view 
held  in  1882  by  the  Brothers  Hart:  “Tragedy  and 
the  higher  drama  appear  to  have  vanished;  comedies 
and  farces  are  popular.  Salvation  is  looked  for  only 
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from  imitating  the  French  .  .  .  everywhere  they  repro¬ 
duce,  copy,  repeat.”  When  Zola  began  to  lose  his 
prominence  in  France,  his  influence  rose  in  Germany. 
Both  in  Munich  and  Berlin  the  spirit  was  of  the  French 
writers  in  Zola’s  style,  not,  however,  without  talent. 
In  lyric  poetry  leading  writers  were  Conrad,  Henckel, 
Hartleben,  Holz,  Liliencron ;  in  the  romance  and  novel 
Sudermann,  Bleibtreu,  Holz,  Conrad,  etc.  The  same 
influence  was  felt  on  the  stage  with  Hauptmann’s  Be¬ 
fore  Sunrise  (1889),  and  his  Weavers  (1892),  Suder¬ 
mann ’s  Honor  (1890)  and  Home  (1893),  with  Max 
Halbe  and  others. 

In  a  few  years,  however,  due  to  the  continued  in¬ 
fluence  of  Ibsen  on  the  one  hand,  and  Tolstoi  on  the 
other,  a  reaction  set  in,  and  what  is  called  the  modern 
psychological  school  followed,  as  in  France,  evidenced 
by  the  writings  of  Liliencron  in  his  later  manner,  Hof¬ 
mannsthal,  Stephen  George,  Maria  Janitschek,  etc.; 
in  the  novel  and  romance  by  some  of  Hauptmann’s 
works,  Clara  Yiebig,  Gabriele  Reuter ;  on  the  stage  by 
Hauptmann  (since  1893)  with  his  Hannele,  Sunken 
Bell,  and  Poor  Henry ;  Sudermann ’s  Johannes,  Ros- 
mer’s  Kbnigskinder,  plays  by  the  Austrians  Arthur 
Schnitzler,  Bahr,  and  Lothar. 

At  present,  as  in  France,  the  tendency  is  eclectic, 
that  is,  no  special  school,  but  a  desire  to  choose  any 
model  that  pleases  the  fancy;  hence  no  great  names 
are  to  be  noted. 

Paul  Heyse,  veteran  poet  and  novelist  of  an  earlier 
generation,  has  been  followed  by  a  number  of  prom¬ 
ising  writers.  Not  only  does  Wildenbruch  show  his 
influence,  but  also  Richard  Voss  in  his  Italian  novels ; 
and  Ludwig  Fulda,  poet,  dramatist,  and  translator  of 
Moliere.  Heinrich  Hart  in  his  The  Song  of  Humanity 
would  return  to  the  old  form  of  the  epic.  The  French 
Revolution  is  the  subject  of  an  epic  by  the  Austrian 
poetess,  Maria  E.  delle  Grazie  in  her  Robespierre 
(1894).  A  hopeful  protest  against  offensive  realists 
is  supplied  by  Humperdinck’s  Hansel  and  Gretel,  a 
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music-drama  based  upon  nursery  rhymes,  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  returning  sanity  to  the  stage  and  literature. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

May  Song. 

*  May,  sweet  May,  again  is  come, 

May  that  frees  the  land  from  gloom; 

Children,  children,  up,  and  see 
All  her  stores  of  jollity! 

On  the  laughing  hedgerow’s  side 
She  hath  spread  her  treasures  wide; 

She  is  in  the  greenwood  shade, 

Where  the  nightingale  hath  made 
Every  branch  and  every  tree 
Ring  with  her  sweet  melody; 

Hill  and  dale  are  May’s  own  treasures. 

Youths,  rejoice!  In  sportive  measures 
Sing  ye!  join  the  chorus  gay! 

Hail  this  merry,  merry  May! 

Up,  then,  children!  we  will  go 
Where  the  blooming  roses  grow; 

In  a  joyful  company 

We  the  bursting  flowers  will  see; 

Up,  your  festal  dress  prepare! 

Where  gay  hearts  are  meeting,  there 
May  hath  pleasures  most  inviting, 

Heart  and  sight  and  ear  delighting, 

Listen  to  the  bird’s  sweet  song; 

Hark!  how  soft  it  floats  along! 

Courtly  dames,  our  pleasures  share! 

Never  saw  I  May  so  fair; 

Therefore  dancing  will  we  go. 

Youths,  rejoice!  the  flowerets  blow! 

Sing  ye!  join  the  chorus  gay! 

Hail  this  merry,  merry  May! 

— Conrad  von  Kirchberg. 

Luther’s  Letter  to  His  Son  Hans. 

Grace  and  peace  in  Christ,  my  dear  little  son.  I 
hear  with  great  pleasure  that  you  are  learning  your 
lessons  so  well-  and  praying  so  diligently.  Continue 
to  do  so,  my  son,  and  cease  not.  When  I  come  home 
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I  will  bring  yon  a  nice  present  from  the  fair.  I  know 
a  beautiful  garden,  where  there  are  a  great  many 
children  in  tine  little  coats,  and  they  go  under  the 
trees  and  gather  beautiful  apples  and  pears,  cherries 
and  plums ;  they  sing  and  run  about  and  are  as  happy 
as  they  can  be.  Sometimes  they  ride  on  nice  little 
ponies,  with  golden  bridles  and  silver  saddles.  I 
asked  the  man  whose  garden  it  is,  “What  little  chil¬ 
dren  are  these?”  And  he  told  me,  “These  are  little 
children  who  love  to  pray  and  learn  and  are  good.” 

When  I  said,  “My  dear  sir,  I  have  a  little  boy 
at  home;  his  name  is  little  Hans  Luther,  would  you 
let  him  come  into  the  garden,  too,  to  eat  some  of  these 
nice  apples  and  pears,  and  ride  on  these  fine  little 
ponies  and  play  with  these  children?”  the  man  said, 
“If  he  loves  to  say  his  prayers  and  learn  his  lessons, 
and  is  a  good  boy,  he  may  come;  Lippus  (Melanch- 
thon’s  son)  and  Jost  (Jona’s  son)  also;  and  when 
they  are  all  together,  they  can  play  upon  the  fife  and 
drum  and  lute  and  all  kinds  of  instruments,  and  skip 
about  and  play  with  little  crossbows.”  He  showed  me 
the  beautiful  mossy  place  in  the  middle  of  the  garden 
for  them  to  skip  about  in,  with  a  great  many  golden 
fifes  and  drums  and  silver  crossbows.  The  children 
had  not  yet  had  their  dinner,  and  I  could  not  wait  to 
see  them  play,  but  I  said  to  the  man:  “My  dear  sir, 
I  will  go  away  and  write  all  about  it  to  my  little  son 
John,  and  tell  him  to  be  fond  of  saying  his  prayers, 
and  learn  well,  and  be  good,  so  that  he  may  come  into 
this  garden;  but  he  has  a  grand-aunt  named  Lehne, 
whom  he  must  bring  along  with  him.  ’  *  The  man  said, 
“Very  well,  go  write  to  him.” 

Now,  my  dear  little  son,  love  your  lessons  and 
your  prayers,  and  tell  Philip  and  Jodocus  to  do  so  too, 
that  you  may  all  come  to  the  garden.  May  God  bless 
you.  Give  Aunt  Lehne  my  love,  and  kiss  her  for  me. 
Your  dear  father,  Martinus  Luther.  In  the  year  1530, 

[Coburg,  June  19th.] 
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The  Wave  of  Life. 

“Whither,  thou  turbid  wave? 

Whither,  with  so  much  haste, 

As  if  a  thief  wert  thou?’’ 

“I  am  the  Wave  of  Life, 

Stained  with  my  margin’s  dust; 

From  the  struggle  and  the  strife 
Of  the  narrow  stream  I  fly 
To  the  sea’s  immensity, 

To  wash  from  me  the  slime 
Of  the  muddy  banks  of  time.  ’  ’ 

— Musaerus. 


The  Parable  of  the  Three  Kings. 

Nathan . 

In  days  of  yore  there  dwelt  in  East  a  man, 

Who  from  a  valued  hand  received  a  ring 
Of  endless  worth — the  stone  of  it  an  opal, 

That  shot  an  ever-changing  tint:  moreover, 

It  had  the  hidden  virtue  him  to  render 
Of  God  and  man  beloved,  who  in  this  view 
And  this  persuasion  wore  it.  Was  it  strange 
The  Eastern  man  ne  ’er  drew  it  off  his  finger, 

And  studiously  provided  to  secure  it 
Forever  to  his  house?  Thus  he  bequeathed  it, 

First,  to  the  most  beloved  of  his  sons, — 

Ordained  that  he  again  should  leave  the  ring 
To  the  most  dear  among  his  children,  and 
That,  without  heeding  birth,  the  favorite  son, 

In  virtue  of  the  ring  alone,  should  always 

ffcemain  the  lord  o’  th’  house. — You  hear  me,  Sultan? 

Saladin. 


I  understand  thee,  On, 
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Nathan. 

From  son  to  son, 

At  length  this  ring  descended  to  a  father 
Who  had  three  sons  alike  obedient  to  him, — 

Whom,  therefore,  he  could  not  but  love  alike. 

At  times  seemed  this,  now  that,  at  times  the  third 
(Accordingly  as  each  apart  received 
The  over-flowings  of  his  heart),  most  worthy 
To  heir  the  ring,  which,  with  good-natured  weakness 
He  privately  to  each  in  turn  had  promised. 

This  went  on  for  a  while.  But  death  approached, 
And  the  good  father  grew  embarrassed.  So 
To  disappoint  two  sons,  who  trust  his  promise, 

He  could  not  bear.  What’s  to  be  done?  He  sends 

In  secret  to  a  jeweller,  of  whom 

Upon  the  model  of  the  real  ring 

He  might  bespeak  two  others,  and  commanded 

To  spare  nor  cost  nor  pains  to  make  them  like, 

Quite  like,  the  true  one.  This  the  artist  managed. 
The  rings  were  brought,  and  e’en  the  father’s  eye 
Could  not  distinguish  which  had  been  the  model. 
Quite  overjoyed,  he  summons  all  his  sons, 

Takes  leave  of  each  apart,  on  each  bestows 

His  blessing  and  his  ring,  and  dies.  Thou  hear’st  me? 

Saladin. 

I  hear,  I  hear.  Come,  finish  with  thy  tale: 

Is  it  soon  ended? 

Nathan. 

It  is  ended,  Sultan; 

For  all  that  follows  may  be  guessed  of  course. 
Scarce  is  the  father  dead,  each  with  his  ring 
Appears,  and  claims  to  be  the  lord  o’  th’  house. 
Comes  question,  strife,  complaint — all  to  no  end; 

For  the  true  ring  could  no  more  be  distinguished 
Than  now  can — the  true  faith. 

- — Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


English  Literature. 


INTRODUCTION. 

EFORE  you  are  introduced  to  the  chief  periods, 
authors,  and  works  in  English  literature — and  it 
is  a  very,  very  large  field,  covering  a  thousand 
years — there  are  certain  terms  which  you  ought  to 
fasten  in  your  memory.  These  belong  partly  to  the 
history  and  partly  to  the  language  of  the  English 
people. 


WHO  ARE  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE  ? 


You  are  to  remember  first  that  England  was  known 
to  the  Romans  as  Britannia  and  as  Anglia — the  latter 
a  small  territory  in  Denmark,  whence  our  word  “  An¬ 
gles,”  emigrants  from  Anglia,  who  early  settled  in 
Britain  with  others  from  the  land  of  the  Teutons,  and 
gave  their  name  to  the  country.  Then  you  should 
learn  that  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  in  Britain 
and  the  continent  were  Celts,  called  by  Julius  Caesar — 
Gauls  in  one  branch,  and  Belgians  in  another.  They 
were  also  termed  Cimbrians.  The  Gael  of  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Wales,  a  word  which  had  been  given  a 
fresh  life  in  the  attempts  made  to  popularize  Gaelic 
literature,  represent  other  branches  of  the  Celts.  In 
general  all  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  Britain  are  called 
Anglo-Saxons;  the  Teutons,  who  originated  in  Asia 
are  divided  into  three  families:  the  Teutonic  people 
in  upper  and  middle  Germany  and  Switzerland;  the 
Saxons,  including  Dutch,  Frisians,  Low  German, 
Flemings,  English,  Scotch,  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  Americans ;  the  Scandinavians,  consisting  of 
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Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Icelanders.  The  word 
Teuton  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  legendary  an¬ 
cestor  and  hero  Tiusco. 

HOW  OUR  ENGLISH  WAS  CHANGED. 

Now  there  is  something  else  to  keep  in  mind.  Our 
English  language  is  a  blend  or  combination  of  many 
languages,  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  his¬ 
tory  of  England.  You  know  it  is  an  island  or  rather 
several  islands,  whose  rich  fields  early  attracted  the 
invaders.  First  came  the  Romans  in  50  B.C.  and 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  they  held  practical 
sway.  Then  warriors  from  what  we  now  call  Ger¬ 
many,  swarmed  over  the  land,  conquered  the  natives, 
and  formed  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  or  union  of  seven 
states,  one  of  whose  kings,  Egbert,  in  827,  ruled  all 
under  one  government,  and  became  king  of  Engle- 
land  or  England.  Next  the  Danes  in  1013  held  control ; 
the  Saxons  regaining  it  in  1041.  In  1066  the  Nor¬ 
mans  from  sunny  France  were  conquerors,  since 
which  date  England  has  never  been  overcome  by 
foreign  enemies.  Can  you  not  understand  how  with 
every  fresh  invasion,  the  language  received  new  words 
and  ideas,  thus  wonderfully  adding  to  its  strength 
and  variety?  In  the  same  way  English  literature  has 
always  been  influenced,  and  we  can  readily  tell  how 
little  by  little  the  main  building  shows  Celtic,  Latin, 
Saxon,  Danish,  French  elements.  Thus  English  litera¬ 
ture  is  also  a  blend  or  composite,  although  its  real 
foundation  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  which  is  the  proud 
heirloom  of  all  English-speaking  nations;  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  still  possess  strength,  and  form  the  real 
elements  of  our  English  thought  and  speech. 

I.  Before  the  Norman  Conquest  (1066). 

Old  English  poetry  was  different  in  form  from 
what  it  is  now,  just  as  the  language  itself  has  very 
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much  changed.  There  was  no  rhyme,  nor  was  there 
any  counting  of  syllables.  Much  stress  was  laid  on 
alliteration  and  on  the  accent,  while  the  same  thought 
was  often  repeated.  The  poet  wrote  very  concisely, 
and  cared  little  for  the  form. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  very  closely  on 
the  first  English  poems  written  when  the  ancestors  of 
the  English  were  dwelling  on  the  continent,  and  of 
which  a  few  remains  still  exist,  like  the  Song  of  the 
Traveller ,  fifth  century,  or  Deor’s  Complaint  or 
The  Fight  at  Finnesburg .  A  more  important  epic  has 
come  down  from  the  fifth  century  which  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  at  more  length. 

BEOWULF. 

Edited  with  Christian  elements  about  the  eighth 
century,  but  dating  two  or  three  centuries  earlier,  with 
its  scenes  among  the  Goths  of  Sweden  and  the  Danes, 
Beowulf  tells  of  Hrothgar  of  the  royal  line  of  Jutland 
— the  territory  of  modern  Denmark — who  builds  his 
hall  near  the  sea.  Disturbed  by  the  noise  of  their 
feasting,  Grendel,  a  monster,  carries  off  thirty  nobles 
and  devours  them.  After  some  years,  Beowulf,  a 
Swedish  noble,  sails  to  help  Hrothgar,  and  when  at 
night  Grendel  breaks  into  the  hall  Beowulf  fights  with 
him,  and  wounds  the  monster,  so  that  he  flies  away  and 
dies.  The  next  night  Grendel ’s  mother  seeks  to  avenge 
his  death,  but  Beowulf  bravely  enters  her  cave,  slays 
her,  and  returns  home.  In  the  second  part,  the  land 
over  which  Beowulf  is  now  reigning  is  disturbed  by  a 
dragon  who  has  lost  his  treasure.  Resolved  to  defend 
his  country,  the  old  King  slays  the  dragon,  but  dies 
of  its  fiery  breath.  The  poem  ends  with  the  story  of 
his  burial  on  a  lofty  hill. 

The  poem  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  manners  of 
the  people,  how  they  lived  and  amused  themselves,  how 
they  met  death,  their  courage  and  devotion.  There  is 
an  element  of  wildness  and  fear,  for  the  age  still  be- 
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lieved  in  nature  worship,  and  the  existence  of  mon¬ 
sters,  half  human,  half  animal.  Here  is  a  description 
of  GrendeUs  home  in  the  moor : 


“Dark  is  the  land 

Where  they  dwell:  wildernesses  and  hold  of  the  wolf: 
The  wild  path  of  the  fen  where  the  stream  of  the  wood 
Through  the  fog  of  the  sea-cliff  falls  downward  in  flood. 
’Neath  the  earth  is  the  flood,  and  not  farther  from  here 
Than  one  metre  out  a  mile,  is  the  marsh  of  the  moor, 
And  the  trees  o’er  it  waving  outreach  and  hang  o’er, 
And  root  fast  in  the  wood  that  the  water  o’erwhelms. 
There  the  wonder  is  great  that  one  shuddering  sees 
Every  night  in  the  flood  is  a  fire.” 


"While  Beowulf  is  English  in  its  root,  it  is  not  a 
native  growth  and  its  whole  spirit  is  pagan.  With 
Caedmon,  you  can  see  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
and  how  he — a  servant  in  a  monastery  at  Whitby,  in 
Yorkshire — came  to  write  his  poem,  is  told  you  in 
the  chapter  on  the  English  Bible.  It  was  composed 
about  670,  and  is  a  kind  of  poetical  paraphrase  of  the 
Bible,  with  many  portions  his  pure  invention,  showing 
his  strong  imagination  and  how  the  place  where  he 
stayed — on  the  German  ocean,  with  its  wild  scenery 
and  frequent  storms — aroused  his  fancy.  Native 
English  poetry  thus  began  with  a  religious  poem. 
Caedmon ’s  introduction  can  he  given  here  thus 
modernized : 

4 ‘For  us  it  is  very  right  that  we  praise  with  our 
words,  love  in  our  minds,  the  Keeper  of  Heaven,  Glory- 
King  of  Hosts.  He  is  the  source  of  power,  the  head 
of  all  His  creation,  Lord  Almighty.  He  never  had  be¬ 
ginning,  nor  was  made,  nor  cometh  any  end  to  the 
Eternal  Lord;  But  His  power  is  everlasting  over 
heavenly  thrones.  With  high  majesty,  faithful  and 
strong,  He  ruleth  the  depths  of  the  firmament  that 
were  set  wide  and  far  for  the  children  of  glory,  the 
guardians  of  souls.’ ’ 
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OLD  ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Without  describing  English  poetry  after  Caedmon’s 
death,  which  was  chiefly  religious,  and  with  which  the 
names  of  Eadhelm,  musician  and  later  abbot,  and  of 
Cynewulf,  best  of  the  northern  poets,  are  associated, 
or  mentioning  the  few  war-songs  that  survive,  let  us 
turn  to  old  English  prose,  beginning  with  Bede,  born 
about  673  in  Northumbria.  He  was  a  man  of  great  and 
varied  learning,  a  monk  of  character  and  industry. 
His  books  were  in  Latin.  His  last  work,  however,  was 
the  first  attempt  to  infuse  into  English  a  literary 
flavor — it  was  a  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
He  taught  six  hundred  pupils  before  his  death. 

The  next  famous  writer  was  Alfred  the  Great,  and 
at  Winchester  he  began  his  work  of  having  translated 
into  English  the  best  books  for  his  people,  bringing 
scholars  for  that  purpose  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  establishing  schools.  He  was  the  father 
of  English  prose,  and  gave  England  a  treatise  on 
moral  philosophy,  like  Boethius’  Consolations  of 
Philosophy ,  books  in  history,  religious  and  general, 
and  a  religious  handbook.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  writing  a  version  of  the  Psalms.  In  his  reign, 
due  to  his  influence,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  grew 
into  a  complete  story  of  events. 

Under  Edgar  (958-75),  a  literary  revival  set  in. 
English  translations  of  Latin  works  were  made  by 
Ethelwald,  and  his  school  sent  out  a  great  scholar, 
Alfric,  the  first  translator  into  English  of  a  large  part 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  author  of  other  valuable  books. 
When  the  Danes  came,  from  1013  to  1042,  there  was 
no  English  literature  possible,  such  was  the  effect  of 
their  inroads. 

One  of  the  chief  monuments  of  the  period  was  the 
English  Chronicle,  which  was  continuous  from  Alfred 
to  Stephen  (1154).  Beginning  with  short  notices  of 
births  and  deaths  of  bishops  and  kings,  it  became  a 
national  history  under  Alfred’s  care,  whose  own  wars 
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with  the  Danes  are  written  by  him.  It  is  the  first  and 
oldest  history  of  England  in  the  English  language, 
containing  also  after  Alfred’s  reign  songs  and  odes, 
and  written  during  the  Danish  rulers  with  much 
fullness. 

II.  From  the  Conquest  to  Elizabeth  (1066-1559). 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  Norman  conquerors 
quickly  became  proud  of  their  English  home,  and  apart 
from  some  French  elements  that  were  brought  into 
our  language,  our  literature  received  no  set  back.  On 
the  contrary,  in  later  years  when  England  began  to 
see  a  large  number  of  French  retainers  following 
Henry  II  and  his  sons,  it  was  the  Norman  who  joined 
with  the  English  in  preserving  the  importance  of  the 
English  language,  whose  literature  was  to  grow 
slowly  but  steadily  ever  after.  And  under  Edward  I, 
it  had  gained  value  through  song,  sermon,  and  poem 
as  a  distinctly  English  face.  Of  course  foreign  litera¬ 
ture,  now  of  France  and  now  of  Italy,  was  to  influence 
its  character,  but  the  English  foundation  was  as  firm 
as  the  rocks  that  girt  England’s  coast. 

The  religious  revival  of  the  eleventh  century — it 
was  the  age  of  the  Crusades — was  felt  in  England  by 
the  building  of  abbeys  under  Norman  influence.  Later 
came  missionary  monks.  Then  Saint  Paul’s  arose  in 
London  and  other  abbeys,  which  became  schools  of 
learning,  awakening  a  desire  for  religious  manuals. 
Thus  was  written  Ormin’s  Ormulum  about  1215,  the 
date  of  the  Great  Charter,  wholly  in  English.  It  is  a 
simple  poetical  rendering  of  Scripture  lessons  used  in 
the  church  service,  only  a  fragment  surviving,  but  of 
sufficient  length — ten  thousand  long  lines — to  prove 
that  originally  it  must  have  been  a  very  extensive 
work.  It  was  followed  a  few  years  later  by  the  Ancren 
Riwle,  or  The  Rule  of  the  Anchoresses,  addressed  to 
three  ladies  who  with  their  servants  formed  a  religious 
society  in  Dorsetshire,  and  on  the  duties  of  monastic 
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life.  Its  language  is  rugged,  with  many  words  from 
the  Latin. 

Among  other  good  things  which  the  Normans 
brought  with  them  was  a  taste  for  history,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  writing  of  histories  or  chronicles  in  Latin. 
In  the  following  century,  English  chroniclers  who 
lived  at  court  told  the  record  of  their  times,  and  their 
works  are  valuable  authorities.  William  of  Malmes¬ 
bury  was  first  in  the  field,  his  record  ending  in  1142, 
and  Matthew  of  Paris  (1235-73)  closed  it  for  a  time. 
These  authors  did  much  to  glorify  their  country,  and 
to  increase  English  feeling. 

THE  FIRST  STORY  TELLER. 

You  have  already  been  told  how  much  is  due  to 
the  monks  in  the  history  of  books  and  literature.  They 
were  originally  the  scholars  and  teachers  of  their 
day.  Now  you  will  learn  of  one  who  despite  his  being 
in  holy  orders,  was  our  first  story-teller;  and  charm¬ 
ing  were  the  tales  he  told.  He  was  Geoffrey  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  a  Welsh  priest  at  the  court  of  Henry  I.  He 
wrote  twelve  short  books  which  he  termed  history. 
He  said  that  an  old  Welsh  book  had  been  given  him 
to  translate,  which  told  in  verse  the  history  of  Britain 
from  the  time  when  Brut,  the  great  grandson  of 
HSneas,  came  to  its  shores,  through  the  entire  record 
of  King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table,  to  the  time  of 
Cadwallo,  a  Welsh  ruler,  who  died  in  689.  His  Latin 
“translation”  was  finished  in  1147.  He  was  sharply 
attacked  by  genuine  historians  for  his  book,  but  he 
only  wished  to  amuse  the  people  by  putting  together 
a  number  of  Welsh  legends,  just  as  Washington  Irving 
was  to  do  nearly  seven  hundred  years  later  with  his 
Dietrich  Knickerbocker’s  History  of  New  York. 

HOW  THESE  STORIES  SPREAD. 

Did  you  ever  notice  if  you  throw  only  one  pebble 
into  a  stream  that  many  successive  ripples  rise  from 
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shore  to  shore?  This  book  of  legends  was  to  prove 
such  a  pebble,  and  these  Welsh  tales  were  to  influence 
English  literature  to  our  day,  as  those  of  you  who  read 
Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King ,  must  know.  Told 
originally  in  Latin  prose,  they  were  put  into  French 
verse  for  the  wife  of  a  Northern  baron.  Then  they 
came  to  France,  where  combined  with  Breton  legends 
they  appeared  as  a  French  romance,  to  return  to 
England  under  the  name  Brut  in  1115,  as  the  work  of 
Wace,  a  Norman  trouveur  or  poet. 

In  this  form,  circulating  through  England,  it  was 
put  for  the  first  time  into  English  verse  by  an  English 
priest,  Layamon,  about  1205.  It  was  a  great  work 
for  English  readers,  for  it  opened  up  a  vast  kingdom 
of  legend,  and  as  it  was  due  to  Wace  it  made  a  com¬ 
mon  bond  of  interest  to  Englishman  and  Norman.  It 
has  thirty  thousand  lines  of  much  strength,  with  a 
very  few  French  words,  and  in  the  old  English  style 
of  alliteration.  We  are  much  indebted  to  Layamon 
and  “his  chiefest  thought,”  as  he  writes,  “that  he 
would  tell  the  noble  deeds  of  England,  what  the  men 
were  named,  and  whence  they  came,  who  first  had 
English  land.” 

STORIES  OF  ROMANCE. 

It  was  not  long  before  story-telling  became  a  popu¬ 
lar  form  of  literature,  and  by  the  year  1300  the  French 
romance  or  tale  of  adventure  had  spread  more  and 
more.  Tales  of  Arthur’s  Knights,  songs  of  Havelok 
the  Dane,  The  Romance  of  King  Alexander  (originally 
Greek  and  adapted  into  French),  and  The  Riming 
Chronicle  were  published  before  the  end  of  the  13th 
century.  Thus  about  1300  four  great  romantic  stories 
were  popular.  The  first  was  about  King  Arthur  and 
the  Round  Table,  with  The  Quest  of  the  Graal,  and  the 
Morte  d’ Arthur,  compiled  by  Geoffrey,  and  enlarged 
by  the  Archdeacon  of  York.  The  second  was  Charle¬ 
magne  and  his  Twelve  Peers .  The  third  was  The  Life 
of  Alexander,  just  alluded  to,  and  the  fourth  The 
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Siege  of  Troy .  A  number  of  lesser  romances  from 
the  French  followed,  which  were  adapted  in  the  days 
of  the  Edwards.  French  influence  lasted  for  several 
centuries,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Italian  art  of  story¬ 
telling. 


ROBIN  HOOD  AND  THE  ENGLISH  LYRIC. 

While  the  story-tellers  were  popular,  a  form  of 
English  lyric  sprang  into  life — with  its  songs  of  love, 
of  country,  of  war.  Around  the  legendary  Robin  Hood 
and  his  merry  men  a  number  of  ballads  gathered, 
which  recited  their  exploits  in  Sherwood  forest,  with 
its  carpets  of  green,  and  birds  carolling  in  its  tall 
trees.  Never  was  an  outlaw  so  glorified.  A  few  idylls 
rose,  too,  at  the  time  of  much  beauty,  with  an  English 
background  but  of  French  coloring,  like  The  Owl  and 
the  Nightingale  (about  1280).  To  the  same  period 
belongs  the  satirical  poem  of  The  Land  of  Cockaygne, 
that  is,  a  kitchen,  from  coquina,  where  the  monks 
dwell  in  a  monastery  built  of  cakes,  and  the  rivers  run 
with  wine,  and  roasted  geese  fly  through  the  air,  and 
near  by  is  a  nunnery  bordering  on  a  stream  of  sweet 
milk. 

LANGLAND’S  VISION. 

A  great  change  was  now  occurring.  The  misery 
and  poverty  caused  by  the  French  wars  on  all  sides, 
and  the  panic  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Great 
Plague  or  Black  Death  which  spread  over  England 
in  1349,  ’62,  and  ’69,  aroused  a  deeper  religious  feel¬ 
ing,  so  that  when  a  poem  appeared  in  1362,  called  the 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  by  William  Langland,  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  strong  language  of  the  common  people,  its 
influence  was  marked.  It  prepared  them  in  some  de¬ 
gree  for  the  teachings  of  Wycliffe,  whose  work  as  trans¬ 
lator  is  told  you  in  the  chapter  on  our  English  Bible. 

William  Langland  was  born  in  1332  and  died  about 
1400.  His  Vision  appeared  in  three  editions  in  his 
lifetime.  He  was  called  Long  Will  when  he  lived  in 
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London ;  he  describes  himself — a  tall,  gaunt  figure,  clad 
in  “  black  robes  in  which  he  sang  for  a  few  pence  at 
the  funerals  of  the  rich,  hating  to  take  his  cap  off  his 
shaven  head  to  how  to  the  lords  and  ladies  that  rode 
by  in  silver  and  furs,  as  he  stalked  in  observant  moodi¬ 
ness  along  the  Strand.  ’ ’ 

Yet  this  awkward  man  wrote  a  work  that  went 
home  to  the  people,  just  as  in  later  times  The  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress  touched  the  hearts  of  the  multitude. 
The  poet  fancies  himself  falling  asleep  on  Malvern 
Hills,  and  in  his  vision  he  describes  the  popular  vices 
of  his  day.  It  is  a  dream  of  a  “field  full  of  folk,” 
various  characters  in  church,  law  and  state.  It  is  all 
an  allegory,  with  the  Tower  of  Truth,  the  Father  of 
Falsehood,  Lady  Meed  or  Bribery,  with  Truth,  Con¬ 
science,  Reason  and  Wrong.  In  the  second  part  the 
truth  desired  is  that  of  righteous  living,  to  “Do  Well,” 
to  “Do  Better,”  to  “Do  Best,”  titles  of  the  poems 
added  afterwards.  The  poet  is  particularly  scathing 
when  he  gives  the  vision  of  the  “Seven  Deadly  Sins.” 

JOHN  GOWER. 

There  could  be  no  greater  contrast  to  Langland 
than  Gower,  with  his  Confessio  Amantis  (1393),  A 
Lover’s  Confession.  In  a  church  in  London — that  of 
St.  Saviour  at  Southwark — his  head  is  sculptured,  rest¬ 
ing  on  his  three  great  works,  each  of  which  is  written 
in  a  different  language,  French,  Latin  and  English. 

In  his  English  work  A  Lover’s  Confession,  written 
largely  in  imitation  of  the  French  Roman  de  la  Rose, 
and  with  stories  borrowed  from  a  well  known  collec¬ 
tion,  the  Gesta  Romanorum  and  the  Romances,  he  has 
written  a  rather  tedious  book,  marked  occasionally  by 
strength  when  he  pointed  out  evils  of  his  time,  and 
the  faults  of  Richard  II.  The  story  is  told  that  one 
day  when  Gower  was  rowing  on  the  Thames  the  royal 
barge  approached,  and  he  was  called  to  the  King’s 
side.  “Book  some  new  thing,”  said  the  King,  “in 
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the  way  you  are  used,  into  which  book  I  myself  may 
often  look.”  In  answer  to  the  request  Gower  wrote 
his  Lover's  Confession. 

CHAUCER. 

You  have  come  now  to  a  poet  who  loved  nature — 
the  morning’s  freshness,  the  woods  and  streams  and 
flowers,  and  the  birds  in  gladsome  song — and  who  liked 
to  read  as  he  rested  upon  the  grass,  with  his  eyes 
partly  on  the  page,  and  partly  on  the  skies  and  trees, 
often  spending  hours  gazing  on  the  daisy.  Born  about 
1340,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  son  of  a  London  vintner,  page 
vat  sixteen  to  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  a  sol¬ 
dier  in  France  in  1359,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  then  again  at  court,  he  began  to  write  about  1370. 
His  first  efforts  in  poetry  were  after  the  French  model. 
From  1372  to  ’84  his  works  showed  Italian  influence. 
He  had  read  Dante,  and  may  have  met  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio  in  his  journeys  to  Italy  in  the  service 
of  the  King.  He  was  also  active  at  home  in  the  cus¬ 
toms  department,  and  as  member  of  parliament 
(1386).  He  died  in  London  in  1400  and  was  the  first 
of  the  poets  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Chaucer’s  reputation  rests  mainly  on  his  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales .  It  is  a  series  of  tales,  humorous  and 
pathetic,  told  by  a  number  of  people  who  go  on  a  pil¬ 
grimage  from  the  Tabard  Inn,  London,  to  the  tomb 
of  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury.  What  a  varied 
array  of  characters  he  brings  together!  The  nun, 
the  wandering  friar,  the  drunken  miller,  the  Oxford 
clerk,  the  bailiff,  the  knight  just  back  from  the  Cru¬ 
sades,  the  merchant,  the  parson,  the  ploughman,  the 
weaver,  the  sailor,  the  wife  of  Bath,  and  the  rest  are 
all  cleverly  pictured.  There  is  nothing  dramatic  in 
the  book,  it  is  simply  story-telling,  in  which  the  author 
is  an  artist,  as  he  blends  together  the  French  and 
English  elements  in  our  language,  to  form  a  rich 
possession  for  the  writers  that  follow.  Of  his  style 


CANTERBURY'  CATHEDBAL. — This  cathedral,  about  fifty  miles  from  London,  was  founded  in  5!)7  by  King 
Ethelbert  upon  his  conversion  to  Christianity  by  St.  Augustine.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Thomas  a 
Becket,  and  his  tomb  here  was  for  centuries  the  resort  of  pilgrims.  The  present  edifice  was  completed  in  141)5. 
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Stopford  Brooke  observes:  “He  had  a  very  fine  ear 
for  the  music  of  verse,  and  the  tale  and  the  verse  go 
together  like  voice  and  music.  Indeed,  so  softly  flow¬ 
ing  and  bright  are  they,  that  to  read  them  is  like  lis¬ 
tening  in  a  meadow  full  of  sunshine  to  a  clear  stream 
rippling  over  its  bed  of  pebbles.”  Here  are  a  few 
lines,  slightly  altered  in  spelling,  describing  bird  song 
at  day  break  from  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf : 

“  And  as  I  stood  and  cast  aside  my  eye 
I  was  ware  of  the  fairest  medler  tree 
That  ever  yet  in  all  my  life  I  see, 

As  full  of  blossoms  as  it  might  be; 

Therein  a  goldfinch  leaping  prettily 

From  bough  to  bough;  and  as  him  list,  he  eat 

Here  and  there  of  buds  and  flowers  sweet. 

And  as  I  sat,  the  birds  harkening  thus, 

Methought  that  T  heard  voices  suddenly, 

The  most  sweetest  and  most  delicious 
That  ever  any  wight,  I  trow  truly, 

Heard  in  their  life,  for  the  harmony 
And  sweet  accord  was  in  so  good  music 
That  the  voice  to  angels  most  was  like.  ” 

Later  in  the  same  poem  he  rises  on  the  first  of 
May,  and  goes  out  into  the  meadows.  He  “sat  down 
among  the  fair  flowers,  and  saw  the  birds  trip  out  of 
their  bowers,  while  the  river”  made  such  a  noise  as 
it  ran 

“  Accordant  with  the  bird’s  harmony, 

Methought  it  was  the  best  melody 

That  might  have  been  heard  of  any  man.” 

Well  might  Tennyson,  five  hundred  years  later, 
sing 

“Dan  Chaucer,  the  first  warbler,  whose  sweet  breath 
Preluded  those  melodious  bursts,  that  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  Great  Elizabeth 
With  sounds  that  echo  still.” 

Chaucer  wrote  also  in  prose,  but  two  other  writers 
of  his  time  were  more  famous  in  prose — Wycliffe,  with 
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his  Bible  translation,  which  has  been  referred  to  in 
the  chapter  on  the  English  Bible,  and  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville  with  his  travels,  a  book  which  has  been  alluded 
to  in  the  chapter  on  Travelers. 

FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  the  century  that  followed  Chaucer,  no  very 
great  writers  appeared.  One  of  his  best  known  suc¬ 
cessors  was  John  Lydgate,  a  monk  who  wrote — in 
rhyme — history,  ballads,  legends,  besides  May-day 
songs,  royal  pageants,  and  poems  from  the  French,  in 
which  he  aims  to  be  a  story-teller.  There  were  several 
prose  writers  of  more  consequence.  Bishop  Pecock  was 
the  first  theologian  to  write  in  English.  He  was  obliged 
to  burn  fourteen  of  his  own  books,  and  later  went  to 
prison.  It  was  an  era  of  much  warfare  in  religion  and 
in  politics,  in  which  field  Fortescue  wrote  his  work, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Malory  wrote  his  famous  history  of 
King  Arthur — the  Morte  d’ Arthur:  “oute  of  certeyn 
bookes  of  Frensshe  and  reduced  it  into  Englysshe.” 
William  Caxton  (born  1440)  the  printer,  was  writer 
as  well,  and  in  his  books  maintained  firmly  Chaucer’s 
English,  which  Tyndale’s  New  Testament  was  to  keep 
as  standard. 


UNDER  HENRY  VIII. 

Caxton ’s  press,  the  revival  of  learning  or  the 
Renaissance  following  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in 
1453,  and  the  scattering  of  Greek  scholars  over 
Europe,  with  the  spread  of  libraries  in  England,  all 
this  was  to  bring  about  a  new  period  in  English  litera¬ 
ture.  The  period  of  the  Reformation  was  dawning. 
Erasmus,  the  great  Dutch  scholar,  came  to  England 
in  1497,  and  found  some  scholars  there.  In  the  study 
of  the  Greek  classics,  English  prose  received  an 
awakening,  with  Thomas  More’s  history  of  Edward  V, 
and  Richard  III  in  its  admirable  style.  His  imagina¬ 
tive  romance  Utopia  (1516)  first  appeared  in  Latin 
and  was  put  into  English  in  1551.  Henry  VIII,  then 
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a  young  monarch,  asked  Lord  Berners  to  translate 
Froissart’s  Chronicles  into  English,  and  aided  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot  and  Roger  Ascham  in  their  works.  The 
leaves  were  stirring  before  dawn,  the  clouds  were 
lifting,  in  a  few  years  would  be  sunrise.  And  what  a 
glorious  sunrise! 


THE  REFORMATION. 

With  the  Reformation,  a  more  serious  character 
was  given  to  English  thought.  Apart  from  the  Bible 
translators,  Latimer,  who  was  burnt  at  the  stake  in 
1555,  was  famous  for  his  homely  sermons  which  were 
earnest,  although  garbed  in  simple  style.  Cranmer 
who  was  also  burnt  for  his  opinions  (1556) — we  have 
outgrown  the  rather  peculiar  habit  of  burning  a  man 
for  his  views — was  a  preacher  of  much  force. 

Of  the  poets,  influenced  by  Chaucer,  in  this  period, 
Stephen  Hawes  wrote  a  long  allegorical  poem  Pas¬ 
time  of  Pleasure,  which  did  not  enjoy  any  extended 
fame.  John  Skelton,  however,  was  versatile;  he  could 
write  love  lyrics  and  satirical  poems,  and  tell  of  a 
nun’s  grief  on  the  death  of  her  sparrow  in  his  Boke 
•of  Phyllyp  Sparowe.  It  is  his  impetuous  appeals  in 
rather  roughly  chiselled  verse  for  reformation  of  the 
church,  that  gave  him  more  lasting  reputation.  He 
cared  nothing  for  polish  or  style.  As  he  himself 
twrote : 

‘  ‘  Though  my  rhyme  be  ragged 
Tattered  and  gagged, 

Rudely  rain-beaten, 

Rusty,  moth-eaten, 

If  ye  take  well  therewith 
It  hath  in  it  some  pith.  ” 

SCOTTISH  POETRY. 

When  Scotland  became  a  separate  kingdom,  special 
traits  came  to  life  in  its  poetry  due  as  much  to  the 
Celtic  blood  in  its  people,  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  it  asserted  its  freedom.  First  there  was  a  pas¬ 
sionate  love  of  nature,  then  came  a  love  of  th^ 
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picturesque,  and  then  a  certain  rough  humor.  The 
feeling  of  independence,  and  the  pride  of  nationality, 
which  were  widespread  among  rich  and  poor,  chief¬ 
tain  and  farmer,  were  further  elements  to  give  special 
character  to  Scottish  verse. 

Among  the  Scottish  poets  were  first  John  Bar- 
hour,  Archbishop  of  Aberdeen,  with  his  long  poem  on 
The  Bruce  (1375-77),  telling  of  the  Scotch  struggle 
against  England  to  the  battle  of  Bannockburn;  Blind 
Harry,  who  wrote  William  Wallace  about  1461,  full  of 
bitterness  against  England;  Andrew  of  Wyntoun, 
with  his  rhyming  chronicle;  King  James  I,  who  imi¬ 
tated,  in  The  King's  Quhair  (quire)  or  book,  Chaucer 
and  his  seven-lined  stanza ;  and  Robert  Henryson,  who 
also  imitated  Chaucer.  Of  greatest  merit  was  Wil¬ 
liam  Dunbar,  with  a  special  genius  of  his  own,  and 
almost  as  clever  was  Gawin  Douglas,  a  bishop  (d. 
1522),  who  wrote  exquisite  descriptions  of  country 
life.  The  last  of  the  old  Scottish  school  was  Sir  David 
Lyndsay,  born  about  1490,  whose  poem  the  Dreme  con¬ 
nects  him  with  Chaucer.  He  was  also  a  vigorous 
fighter  for  the  Reformation. 

TWO  HERALDS  OF  SPRING. 

And  now  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII, 
two  poets  can  be  mentioned:  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  returning  from  Italy  gave 
to  English  poetry  a  new  tone  which  they  caught  from 
Petrarch.  Both  were  thoughtful;  with  a  grace  and 
fancy  of  their  own  which  were  to  aid  greatly  in  im¬ 
proving  English  verse.  It  is  Surrey  who  was  the  first 
to  use  what  we  call  blank  verse,  but  without  the  form 
and  perfection  given  by  Milton.  .  They  were  none 
the  less  heralds  of  the  Spring  which  dawned  in  its 
fullness  under  Queen  Elizabeth. 

III.  The  Elizabethan  Age  (1559-1603). 

Did  you  ever  witness  on  the  stage  of  the  theater  the 
arrival  of  some  great  noble  or  King?  First  come  the 
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heralds,  then  a  number  of  important  persons,  another 
hurst  of  music  and  roll  of  drums,  and  again  some  fur¬ 
ther  notables,  and  finally  the  King  himself.  You  are 
now  reaching  just  such  a  scene,  and  the  stage  is  Eng¬ 
land.  The  heralds  have  already  appeared  in  Wyatt 
and  Surrey.  And  now  come  the  important  personages, 
headed  by  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst  with  his  Mirror 
of  Magistrates  (1559),  an  allegorical  poem,  followed 
by  George  Gascoigne,  with  the  first  long  satire  in  verse 
The  Steele  Glass  (1576),  and  accompanied  by  a  re¬ 
tinue  of  lesser  poets,  with  a  more  solemn  writer  in 
their  train,  John  Foxe  and  his  Booh  of  Martyrs 
(1563). 

Again  a  mass  of  writers  appear — antiquarians  like 
Holinshed,  story-tellers  of  Spain  and  Italy  put  into 
English  dress — all  to  be  utilized  by  the  poets  and 
'dramatists  in  due  course.  A  sudden  change  in  scene, 
as  writers  of  masques  and  pageants,  plays  and  inter- 
cludes  crowd  the  stage,  to  fill  the  public  with  wonder, 
and  arouse  them  to  appreciate  the  greater  dramas 
that  are  to  follow.  Who  are  these  weather-beaten 
jailors  that  next  march  forward!  Why,  they  are  the 
voyagers  and  discoverers,  headed  by  Frobisher  and 
Drake  who  sailed  to  foreign  shores,  and  added  to  the 
glory  of  the  English  name.  So  two  decades  pass, 
and  now  appear  on  the  stage  still  greater  writers. 

First  John  Lyly  is  seen,  poet  and  dramatist,  with 
his  Euphues  (1579).  Despite  its  fantastic  dress,  odd 
conceits,  and  extravagant  descriptions,  the  book  which 
gave  a  word  to  the  English  language,  “Euphuism,” 
meaning  affectation  of  elegance,  was  very  popular  in 
the  author ’s  day,  and  then  fell  into  neglect  until  a  few 
decades  ago.  Now  Richard  Hooker  steps,  forward 
with  his  stately  defence  of  the  Church  against  the 
Puritan,  with  many  writers  for  and  against  his  views. 
Here  are  a  coterie  of  critics,  Stephen  Gosson,  with  his 
School  of  Abuse  attacking  poet  and  playwright; 
George  Puttenham,  who  wrote  his  elaborate  Arte  of 
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English  Poesie  (1589) ;  and  Webbe  with  liis  Discourse 
of  English  Poetrie.  Hakluyt  (1589)  is  a  worthy 
name  in  the  literature  of  travel ;  he  compiled  the  deeds 
of  the  English  on  the  seas. 

And  now  a  certain  hush  as  a  courtly  form  ap¬ 
proaches.  Nobleman,  soldier,  perfect  example  of 
knighthood  and  manhood,  what  a  superb  figure  in  liter¬ 
ature  is  Sir  Philip  Sidney  as  he  presents  his  Arcadia 
and  his  Defence  of  Poetrie  (1580-81).  And  now  an¬ 
other  great  writer  advances  as  Edmund  Spenser  is 
seen,  with  his  F eerie  Queen,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of 
lesser  poets.  A  group  of  dramatists  next  tread  the 
boards,  the  school  teacher  Nicholas  Udall  at  their 
head,  for  he  wrote  the  first  English  comedy  enacted 
before  1551,  followed  by  Peele,  Greene,  and  Marlowe. 
Then  after  Marlowe — the  audience  suddenly  rises — 
for  next  appears  Shakespeare  himself,  the  genius  and 
crown  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

It  is  impossible  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  fa¬ 
mous  writers  of  England’s  golden  age.  You  can  be 
told  only  of  the  few  really  great  names  and  their 
works,  and  that  but  briefly,  in  the  crowd  of  authors 
that  follow  to  our  own  day — so  rich  and  varied  is 
English  literature. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY’S  “ARCADIA.” 

The  Arcadia,  written  in  1580,  might  be  called  a 
pastoral  poem.  In  the  first  two  books  and  part  of 
the  third  which  came  from  his  pen  the  author’s  spirit 
is  faithfully  reflected.  You  know  how  he  fought  in 
Holland  to  help  the  brave  people  to  maintain  their 
freedom,  and  how  when  wounded  on  the  battle-field 
and  in  an  agony  of  thirst,  he  gave  up  a  cup  of  water 
to  a  dying  soldier.  4 'Give  it  to  the  man,”  he  said, 
"his  necessity  is  greater  than  mine.”  The  work  is  a 
romance  blended  with  pastoral  stories,  after  the 
Spanish  fashion,  and  somewhat  confused  in  its  gen¬ 
eral  treatment.  There  is  much  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
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the  descriptions  are  admirable,  and  the  thought  re¬ 
fined,  with  many  an  apt  saying  and  line  that  make  it 
suggestive.  It  was  written  for  its  age,  a  kind  of 
parlor  entertainment  under  the  trees,  with  dancing 
shepherds,  princes  in  disguise,  princesses  in  elegant 
costume ;  but  behind  the  mask  and  extravagant  phrase 
a  nobility  of  thought  and  sweet  seriousness  indicate 
the  real  advance  above  previous  poets  of  his  class. 
He  was  more  than  a  court-poet. 

SPENSER’S  “F^RIE  QUEEN.” 

Born  in  London  in  1552,  and  a  student  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Edmund  Spenser  began  to  write  at  seventeen 
his  Shepheardes  Calendar ,  which  was  finished  in  1579. 
It  was  in  Ireland  when  he  went  into  the  government 
service  that  the  first  three  books  of  his  F eerie  Queen 
were  composed  in  1589,  and  read  to  Sir  Walter  Ral¬ 
eigh.  The  result  was  that  Raleigh  in  his  delight, 
brought  Spenser  to  court,  and  he  became  England’s 
favorite.  His  poem  is  in  many  ways  “a  source  of  all 
our  modern  poetry.” 

It  was  to  have  been  in  twelve  books,  with  King 
Arthur  as  the  hero;  but  only  six  were  finished,  the 
first  being  the  best,  although  all  are  graceful  and 
melodious.  The  work  begins  with  the  adventures  of 
a  knight  of  the  court  of  Gloriana,  the  Faerie  Queen 
whom  Arthur  loves.  The  characters,  as  you  can  tell 
from  their  names,  are  all  allegorical,  the  Red-cross 
knight  Holiness,  Una  or  Truth,  Duessa  or  Falsehood. 
Una  aided  by  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  rescues  the 
knight  from  danger.  In  the  other  books  other  knights, 
Temperance,  Chastity,  Friendship,  and  so  on,  have 
their  adventures  told. 

The  idea  of  the  work  is  to  show  how  our  best 
powers  can  unite  in  battling  against  evil.  To  the 
poet  these  powers  are  like  real  persons,  and  he  de¬ 
scribes  their  lives  and  conflicts  in  beautiful  and  musi¬ 
cal  verse.  In  fact,  so  vivid  and  picturesque  is  his 
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poetry,  particularly  in  its  rich  descriptive  passages, 
like  his  account  of  the  House  of  Pride,  and  the  Mask 
of  Cupid,  and  of  the  Months,  that  they  have  been 
eagerly  seized  upon  as  subjects  for  artists.  The  whole 
atmosphere  is  pure  and  radiant — with  an  utter  ab¬ 
sence  of  anything  harsh  or  base.  It  is  like  the  mellow 
golden  notes  in  Beethoven’s  Spring  Symphony,  with 
their  gladsomeness  and  charm.  No  wonder  that  next 
to  Shakespeare,  Spenser  retains  his  rank  as  our 
greatest  poet. 


SPENSER’S  CLOSING  YEARS. 

The  end  of  the  poet’s  life  was  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  happy  spirit  of  his  poem.  After  1591  Spenser 
issued  many  minor  works,  among  the  rest  some  mag¬ 
nificent  sonnets,  and  in  1591  the  three  last  books  of 
his  F  eerie  Queen .  Further  poems  followed;  in  1598 
he  was 'forced  from  Ireland  by  Tyrone’s  rebellion; 
Kilcoman  Castle,  his  residence,  was  destroyed,  and 
one  of  his  children  burned  to  death;  he  and  the  rest 
fled  to  London,  where  he  soon  died  in  anxiety  and 
poverty,  but  not  forgotten.  It  was  a  distinguished 
train  of  mourners  that  bore  him  to  his  grave  close  by 
Chaucer’s  resting  place  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

LATER  POETRY  OF  THE  AGE. 

The  later  years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  were  marked 
by  three  translations  of  much  merit:  Harrington’s 
translation  of  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso  (1591), 
Fairfax’s  translation  of  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  (1600), 
and  above  all  George  Chapman’s  Homer,  the  first  part 
appearing  in  1598.  Florio’s  translation  of  Mon¬ 
taigne’s  Essays  (1603)  can  also  be  mentioned,  al¬ 
though  in  prose.  This  was  an  era,  too,  of  some 
religious  poetry;  many  love  sonnets  and  lyrics;  nor 
must  be  forgotten  the  patriotic  poets  like  Warner’s 
history  of  England  in  verse  (1586) ;  or  Daniel’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Civil  Wars  (1595),  also  in  verse;  or  Dray- 
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ton's  two  historical  poems  (1598),  to  be  followed  in 
1613  by  his  glorification  of  England  in  Polyolbion  of 
nearly  100,000  lines,  too  lengthy  to  be  readable.  Then, 
too,  some  philosophical  poems  appeared ;  among 
others  some  by  Sir  John  Davies,  and  Fulke  Greville, 
Lord  Brooke,  with  Sir  Henry  Wotton’s  Character  of 
a  Happy  Life — a  little  gem  of  condensed  thought. 
But  the  poets  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  defer  too  long 
your  introduction  to  the  greatest  poet — Shakespeare. 
And  now  there  must  be  a  brief  reference  to  the  field 
from  which  his  name  will  for  ages  be  inseparable — 
the  drama. 


THE  STORY  OF  OUR  DRAMA. 

As  is  true  in  other  lands  and  literatures,  we  owe 
to  religion  the  English  drama.  In  early  days  when 
it  was  not  the  custom  to  give  sermons  to  the  people, 
and  when  practically  the  only  class  of  people  who 
could  read  the  scanty  literature  of  the  time,  was  the 
clergy,  the  church  began  to  arrange  miracle  plays  and 
mysteries  so  as  to  reach  the  uneducated  in  the  story 
of  the  Bible  and  Christianity.  It  was  about  1110 
when  these  were  held  in  England,  to  become  more  and 
more  popular.  In  1268  the  town  guilds  acted  entire 
sets  of  plays.  The  subject  matter  of  the  miracle  play 
was  some  portion  of  the  Bible,  or  the  life  of  a  church 
saint.  The  mystery  dealt  with  a  portion  of  the  New 
Testament  connected  with  a  mysterious  dogma  or 
article  of  faith. 

The  next  step  was  the  Morality  play,  which  is 
closely  bound  with  the  drama.  This  is  a  play  with 
the  Vices  and  Virtues  as  characters,  and  allegorical 
persons,  like  Wealth,  Death,  Good  Deeds,  etc.,  added. 
All  were  brought  together  by  some  rudely  constructed 
story,  at  whose  end  Virtue  gained  the  Victory.  The 
Fool  or  Jester  of  the  later  drama,  developed  in  the 
Moralities  into  a  character  called  “The  Vice,”  who 
tormented  “The  Devil,”  retained  from  the  Miracle 
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play,  and  this  caused  much  humor  of  the  Punch  and 
Judy  variety.  A  still  further  move  towards  the 
drama  was  the  “Interlude,”  a  short  play — acted  in 
the  midst  of  the  Morality — to  amuse  or  interest  the 
people.  John  Hey  wood  wrote  many  such  Interludes 
for  the  amusement  of  the  court,  but  made  it  a  sep¬ 
arate  piece  from  the  Morality.  And  out  of  this  kind 
of  farce  the  drama  grew.  The  first  drama,  Ralph 
Roister  Bolster,  was  by  IJdall,  and  published  in  1566; 
the  first  tragedy  Gorboduc,  by  Sackville  and  Morton, 
was  acted  in  1562.  Others  quickly  followed,  many  be¬ 
ing  translations  from  the  Italian  and  Greek. 

THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  THEATER. 

The  first  regular  theater  in  England  was  the 
Rlackfriars  built  in  1576  by  the  servants  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester;  in  the  same  year  two  others,  “the  The¬ 
ater”  and  “The  Curtain,”  were  erected  in  the  fields 
in  Shoreditch — all  in  the  heart  of  present  day  Lon¬ 
don.  And  how  were  these  theaters  built?  The 
structure  was  circular  within,  although  six-sided  with¬ 
out,  and  without  any  roof,  except  above  the  stage. 
At  three  o’clock  the  play  began.  The  people  stood 
in  the  pit  or  yard;  the  nobles  and  ladies  sat  in  boxes 
or  on  stools  on  the  stage.  The  stage  itself  was  a  bare 
room,  covered  with  rushes,  a  blanket  serving  for  a 
curtain.  And  the  scenery?  Well,  that  consisted 
merely  of  wooden  imitations  of  animals,  towers,  trees, 
etc.  When  the  scene  was  to  be  changed,  a  board, 
stating  the  place  of  action,  was  hung  out  from  the 
top.  At  first  the  female  characters  were  played  by 
boys;  after  the  Restoration  actresses  and  movable 
scenery  were  introduced.  All  must  have  been  very 
simple  indeed. 

THE  DRAMA’S  GROWTH. 

Despite  these  limitations,  the  drama  grew,  and 
many  were  the  dramatists.  It  is  stated  that  from 
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1580  to  1596  more  than  one  hundred  plays  were  per¬ 
formed  by  four  of  the  eleven  companies  that  flour¬ 
ished.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  writers  were 
without  much  dramatic  power.  Christopher  Marlowe, 
who  died  at  thirty,  was  the  most  eminent,  for  he 
created  the  English  tragedy,  and  his  lines  are 
‘ ‘mighty’ ’  with  his  Tamburlaine ,  his  Jew  of  Malta , 
Doctor  Faustus ,  and  Edivard  II.  But  his  verse  is 
often  coarse  and  extravagant,  reflecting  the  coarse, 
wild  lives  he  and  writers  like  Greene  and  Peele  fol¬ 
lowed.  With  more  self-control,  they  could  have  had 
more  useful  careers. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

It  was  Shakespeare,  whose  baptismal  date  is  given 
as  April  26,  1564,  who  followed  Marlowe,  and  in  less 
than  thirty  years  became  the  world’s  greatest  drama¬ 
tist,  and  made  the  drama  reflect  the  whole  of  human 
life  as  never  before,  with  a  beauty,  power,  fidelity,  and 
wisdom  that  will  always  arouse  wonderment.  He  was 
born  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  one  of  the  loveliest  vil¬ 
lages  in  England,  now  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for 
thousands  each  vear.  His  school  education  was  inter- 

%j 

rupted  by  his  father’s  loss  of  money,  but  his  genius 
and  energy  found  a  way  to  acquire  knowledge. 
Doubtless  his  was  a  stormy  youth,  and  his  marriage 
at  nineteen  to  Anne  Hathaway,  his  senior  by  seven 
years,  was  far  from  happy.  This  was  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  he  left  his  birthplace  about  1586-7  and 
went  to  London.  Here  he  became  actor  and  play¬ 
wright,  with  Marlowe,  Greene  and  their  associates  as 
his  intimates. 


THE  POET’S  PROGRESS. 

For  some  time  he  was  busy  touching  up  old  plays, 
and  writing  new  ones,  when  his  Venus  and  Adonis , 
(1591-3),  made  him  famous.  Then  came  in  swift 
succession  his  early  plays,  his  first  original  drama 
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being  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  which  he  followed  with  the 
Comedy  of  Errors .  What  a  contrast  in  their  wit  and 
sentiment  to  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream.  Then  came  Italian  influence  in  the 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and 
All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well.  These  dramas  of  senti¬ 
ment  gave  way  now  to  patriotic  feeling  in  his  histori¬ 
cal  plays:  Richard  II,  Richard  III,  with  Henry  VI, 
second  and  third  parts,  which  he  recast,  and  finally 
King  John. 

In  1596  came  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  in  which  he 
showed  his  perfection  of  art;  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  followed  by  the  first  and  second  Henry  IV, 
and  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  which  introduced 
Falstaff,  and  then  Henry  V.  In  1599  the  Globe  The¬ 
ater  was  erected,  in  which  he  was  a  joint  proprietor. 
Now  were  played  those  exquisite  works  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  and 
All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

SHADOWS  OF  THE  YEARS. 

Wealth  was  his  in  large  measure,  with  fame  and 
friends;  he  was  popular  at  court  and  had  a  host  of 
literary  companions.  He  helped  his  father  to  a  life 
of  comfort,  bought  the  best  house  in  Stratford,  and 
much  land.  His  life  was  full  of  promise  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Then  came  the  shadows.  His  best  friends 
suffered  misfortune.  One,  Essex,  died  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold;  another,  Southampton,  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
of  London;  a  third,  Pembroke,  was  banished  from 
court.  Other  sorrows  began  to  oppress  him,  and  sad 
at  heart,  he  turned  from  comedy  to  the  serious  side 
of  life,  as  he  began  to  reveal  the  tragedy  of  mankind. 
This  was  the  era  in  which  he  wrote  Julius  Ccesar 
(1601),  Hamlet,  Measure  for  Measure,  Othello,  Mac¬ 
beth,  King  Lear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra ,  Coriolanus,  Timon,  but  partly  his  own 
(1608).  What  a  series  of  works  within  so  brief  a 
time ! 
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HIS  LAST  DAYS. 

It  was  about  1608-09  when  lie  left  London,  a  rather 
saddened  man  with  a  full  knowledge  of  life ’s  changes. 
He  must  have  taken  a  quiet  delight  in  the  Stratford 
fields,  as  he  strolled  into  the  country  from  the  house 
he  had  bought  in  his  birthplace.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  reconciled  to  his  wife,  and  there  was  now  a  note 
of  domestic  peace  in  his  plays.  The  closing  series  up  to 
1612  consisted  of  Pericles ,  expanded  by  two  later 
writers  from  his  unfinished  Marina;  Tempest ,  Cym- 
beline,  Winter’s  Tale.  In  1613,  Henry  VIII,  written 
together  with  Fletcher,  was  his  last  drama.  There 
followed  three  years  of  silence,  and  on  April  23,  1616, 
his  traditional  fifty-second  birthday,  came  the  end. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  WORTH. 

A  whole  library  could  be  written  as  to  the  worth 
and  works  of  this  marvelous  writer,  studied  closely 
by  scholars  throughout  the  world,  and  read  by  mil¬ 
lions.  Next  to  our  Bible,  his  dramas  continue  the 
most  popular  of  all  literature,  and  are  likely  to  main¬ 
tain  their  rank.  The  more  one  studies  him,  the  more 
one  wonders  at  his  genius  with  its  wonderful  sweep 
and  spirit  that  seem  to  have  unlocked  the  human 
heart,  and  told  us  so  unerringly  what  is  good  and 
evil.  His  strength  is  greatly  due  to  his  use  of  pure 
English,  which  became  in  his  hands  a  language  of  rare 
power  and  beauty,  so  that  his  thought  has  become  a 
vital  part  of  human  thought,  his  views  and  utterances 
universally  quoted. 

You  will  be  wise,  as  you  grow  older,  to  make  him 
your  literary  companion;  for  naturally  he  appeals 
more  to  the  mature  mind.  Yet  you  are  old  enough 
to  read  here  and  there  in  his  works,  as  your  fancy  or 
taste  leads  you.  But  do  not  read  hurriedly.  First 
learn  thoroughly  about  his  life,  the  scenes  of  his 
youth,  and  his  manhood.  Perhaps  you  may  visit 
Stratford  some  day  and  see  his  old  home,  preserved 
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as  an  heritage  for  mankind.  What  happiness  to 
breathe  the  country  air — the  air  of  Shakespeare’s 
country,  the  meadows  and  the  blossoms  he  has  glori¬ 
fied!  Then  you  will  note  fresh  beauty  in  his  works, 
which  you  will  value  more  and  more  with  the  years. 

THE  DRAMA’S  DECLINE. 

Even  before  Shakespeare  died,  the  drama  began 
to  decline.  Judged  by  his  genius,  and  the  appeal 
which  he  made  to  the  whole  of  human  nature,  other 
dramatists,  with  all  their  ability,  seemed  to  add  to 
the  stage’s  decay.  Ben  Jonson,  his  friend,  was  a 
writer  of  much  power  who  became  poet  laureate  in 
1619 ;  he  died  in  1637 ;  his  plays,  comedies  and  trage¬ 
dies,  with  all  their  strength,  were  narrow  in  scope. 
He  was  very  graceful  in  his  Masques ,  a  kind  of  drama 
written  for  festive  occasions.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
(the  former  died  in  1616,  the  latter  1625)  were  dra¬ 
matists  who  showed  pathos  and  graceful  sentiment 
with  much  tragic  power  at  times,  but  their  work  is 
marred  by  a  lack  of  refinement,  an  evil  that  is  still 
more  marked  in  Massinger  and  Ford,  with  their  un¬ 
natural  subjects.  This  trait  is  less  visible  in  John 
Webster,  Thomas  Dekker,  and  James  Shirley,  who, 
living  until  1666,  closed  the  Elizabethan  drama.  In 
1642,  the  era  of  the  Civil  War,  all  theaters  were  closed 
until  1656  when  Davenant  began  a  new  drama. 

IV.  From  the  Death  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Resto¬ 
ration  (1603-60). 

Prose  literature  showed  a  marked  advance  with 
the  reign  of  James  I,  both  in  thought  and  style,  while 
poetry  declined.  You  are  now  to  be  told  of  a  rather 
serious  set  of  authors  of  an  entirely  different  type 
from  the  playwrights  of  an  earlier  day,  and  to  whom 
the  change  in  political  and  religious  conditions 
brought  about  as  great  a  change  in  the  literary  spirit. 
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A  GROUP  OF  SERIOUS  AUTHORS. 

In  philosophy  Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626)  is  a 
famous  name.  A  statesman  of  importance,  he  found 
leisure  to  write  works  of  much  value.  His  essays 
were  issued  somewhat  earlier  (1597),  but  his  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Learning ,  two  books  which  appeared  in 
1605,  was  a  great  gain  to  English  prose — the  work 
later  to  be  expanded  into  Latin,  and  with  others  from 
his  pen,  aroused  scientific  inquiry  in  England.  He, 
with  Harvey,  who  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  1615,  and  the  chemist  Boyle,  paved  the  way 
for  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

In  history  were  writers  like  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
whose  History  of  the  World  was  written  in  prison; 
Knolles’  History  of  the  Turks  was  issued  in  1603; 
later  Thomas  Fuller  wrote  his  Church  History  of 
Britain ;  Selden,  Stow,  Camden,  and  Speed  were  other 
names  of  special  workers. 

SOME  VARIED  WRITERS. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  varied  writers  in  prose  in 
this  period.  In  biography  Fuller  added  to  his  Holy 
and  Profane  State  (1642),  his  Worthies  of  England. 
In  travel,  Purchas  enlarged  Hakluyt’s  Voyages 
(1613),  and  continued  the  work  in  1625  as  Purchas , 
his  Pit  grimes.  As  illustrations  of  curious  wit  and 
miscellaneous  learning,  Robert  Burton’s  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  (1621),  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  Religio 
Medici  (1642),  can  be  given.  This  era,  too,  was 
marked  by  harsh  religious  dispute,  in  which  Milton, 
Prynne,  and  James  Usher,  were  among  those  who 
took  part.  What  a  contrast  was  Izaak  Walton’s 
Compleat  Angler  (1653),  one  of  the  earliest  to  awa¬ 
ken  interest  in  quiet  country  life !  Of  all  the  theolog¬ 
ical  writers,  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  wrote  in  1647  his 
Liberty  of  Prophesying ,  gained  fame  for  his  poetic 
prose,  as  he  issued  at  the  close  of  Charles  I’s  reign 
his  Great  Exemplar  and  Holy  Living  and  Dying. 
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A  COTERIE  OF  POETS. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  poets  of  this  era,  some  of 
whom  retain  the  charm  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
others  strike  a  new  note,  but  on  the  whole  there  is  a 
decline  in  naturalness,  despite  a  certain  gayety  and 
grace  in  the  best.  George  Wither  reminds  one  of  the 
earlier  lyric,  and  Robert  Herrick  in  his  Hesperides 
(1648)  has  a  happy  manner,  if  not  very  deep.  A  group 
of  court  and  royalist  poets  arose  in  Carew,  Waller, 
Cowley,  Suckling,  Lovelace,  while  the  Songs  of  the 
Cavaliers  breathe  of  the  camp  and  battle  in  the  Civil 
War.  Now,  too,  was  heard  some  of  Milton’s  verse, 
which  breathed  a  higher  atmosphere,  and  showed  finer 
art.  Satirical  poetry,  too,  had  its  followers,  of  whom 
John  Donne  was  the  most  fantastic,  though  he  could  be 
tender  and  impassioned.  In  the  pastoral,  William 
Browne  is  the  favorite  with  his  Britannia’ s  Pastorals 
(1613-16)  ;  while  Andrew  Marvell’s  Thoughts  in  a 
Garden  is  a  delightful  book  to  nature-lovers.  Then 
much  religious  poetry  was  written;  there  were  some 
able  writers,  if  somewhat  quaint,  such  as  Henry 
Vaughan  with  his  Sacred  Poems  (1651),  Francis 
Quarles  with  his  Divine  Emblems  (1634),  William 
Habington  in  his  Castor  a  (1634),  and  Richard  Cra- 
shaw  in  his  remarkable  Steps  to  the  Temple  (1646). 
Religious  verse  was  also  written  by  George  Wither, 
Herrick,  Cowley,  and  Waller. 

JOHN  MILTON. 

The  last,  and  next  to  Shakespeare  the  greatest  of 
the  Elizabethan  writers  to  whom  he  belonged  in  spirit, 
even  if  he  lacked  dramatic  power  and  humor,  was 
John  Milton.  Like  Shakespeare’s,  his  name  rises  far 
above  the  writers  of  his  age,  such  was  his  genius  and 
marvelous  art.  Remaining  for  sixteen  years  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  was  born,  not  far  from  the  Mermaid 
Tavern,  which  Shakespeare  frequented,  he  entered 
Cambridge  in  1625.  He  was  soon  recognized  as  a 
poet  of  rare  power,  and  a  man  of  much  delicate  taste 
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and  character.  In  1632  he  left  the  University  to  re¬ 
side  near  Windsor,  where  for  five  years  he  wrote  and 
studied.  Puritan  though  he  was,  his  Allegro  and 
Penseroso  (1633),  his  Comus  (1634),  and  Lycidas 
(1637),  prove  that  he  was  broader  than  the  usual 
type  of  Puritan.  Yet  he  was  even  then  opposed  to 
luxury  at  court  and  in  church.  To  Italy  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  in  1638,  seeing  Galileo  in  Florence,  return¬ 
ing  the  end  of  1639,  when  the  Civil  War  was  about  to 
occur,  and  living  in  London  until  1645.  Here  he  be¬ 
gan  to  think  of  writing  Paradise  Lost. 

HIS  PROSE  WORKS. 

Although  most  of  the  sonnets  which  are  the  per¬ 
fection  of  verse  and  thought,  belong  to  the  period 
between  1640  and  1660,  the  atmosphere  of  the  times, 
with  Civil  War  and  church  polemic  in  full  swing, 
forced  him  into  politics  and  prose.  He  proved  a  vig¬ 
orous  pamphleteer.  His  tracts  on  education,  and 
against  the  censorship  of  the  press,  were  particularly 
brilliant;  the  latter  which  bears  the  rather  long  name 
Areopagitica ,  was  like  a  trumpet-call  to  freedom.  In 
1649  he  defended  the  execution  of  Charles  I  in  several 
pamphlets.  In  1652  he  lost  his  sight,  yet  wrote  fur¬ 
ther  pamphlets  in  defence  of  England  and  himself  till 
1655.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  returned  to  poli¬ 
tics,  striving  to  prevent  the  Restoration,  hut  to  no  pur¬ 
pose,  although  he  narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death. 
In  1665  he  finished  Paradise  Lost  in  a  house  near 
Bunhill  fields,  and  issued  it  two  years  later. 

“PARADISE  LOST.” 

This  is  a  work  which  can  be  called  calmly  sublime, 
without  heat  or  passion,  but  rising  to  the  loftiest 
heights.  It  begins  with  the  rebellious  angels  awaking 
in  Hell  after  their  fall  from  Heaven,  how  their  leaders 
consult  as  to  waging  war  with  God,  and  how  Satan 
resolves  to  tempt  man,  just  created,  to  his  ruin.  Fly¬ 
ing  to  earth  he  discovers  Eden,  with  Adam  and  Eve 
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in  their  happy  innocence.  Then  come  four  books, 
which  tell  Raphael’s  account  of  the  war  in  Heaven, 
the  fall  of  Satan,  and  the  world’s  creation.  The  last 
four  books  review  the  story  of  man’s  temptation  and 
fall,  Michael’s  vision  to  Adam  of  the  future  world, 
men’s  redemption,  and  last  the  Expulsion  from 
Paradise. 

It  is  a  great  epic,  showing  Milton’s  mighty  intel¬ 
lect,  his  superb  power  of  imagination,  his  love  of 
beauty,  and  his  lofty  art.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  when  you  grow  older,  you  will  notice  that  he  has 
given  more  of  himself  than  his  subject.  In  other 
words,  he  tells  us,  as  Huxley  said,  the  Miltonian 
theory  of  creation,  not  the  Biblical,  and  his  vivid 
fancy  and  exquisite  sense  of  beauty  have  given  firm 
lodgment  to  his  view  of  the  subject.  The  simple  nar¬ 
rative  of  Genesis  has  thus  been  changed  to  meet  the 
poet’s  views  of  the  matter.  The  result  is  superb 
poetry,  but  that  is  all.  Yet  from  the  standpoint  of 
literature  it  is  a  marvelous  work. 

MILTON’S  LATER  WORKS. 

In  1671  Paradise  Regained  and  Samson  Agonistes 
followed.  The  style  is  more  severe,  and  the  interest 
is  hardly  as  well  sustained,  but  there  is  still  the  same 
superb  art.  In  Samson ,  which  is  a  choral  drama 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Greek  drama,  you  can  feel 
that  the  blind  Milton  and  the  fallen  Puritan  cause  are 
represented.  Such  subdued  passion  and  calm  gran¬ 
deur  are  curiously  out  of  place  in  the  gay  world  of 
the  Restoration.  Soon  thereafter  (1674)  the  old 
blind  poet  died,  but  his  cause  did  not  die  with  him. 
A  new  writer  was  to  spread  its  spirit. 

BUNYAN’S  “PILGRIM  PROGRESS.” 

It  was  in  1678,  after  having  already  written  some 
religious  poems,  and  in  1665  the  Holy  City,  that  John 
Bunyan  published  his  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  He  was 
a  tinker  and  the  son  of  a  tinker;  he  had  gained  his 
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English  from  the  English  Bible,  hut  such  was  his 
genius,  his  moral  earnestness,  and  his  power,  that 
this  work  has  made  the  round  of  the  world.  It  is  an 
allegory,  simple,  life-like,  clear,  and  has  taken  a  firm 
hold  upon  human  thought,  so  that  its  phrases  and  de¬ 
scriptions  have  become  part  of  our  English  speech. 
Who  does  not  know  of  “Vanity  Fair,”  of  the  “Dark 
Valley,”  of  the  “Delectable  Mountain,”  of  “Giant 
Despair?”  Any  writer  who  touches  upon  the  real 
vital  qualities  which  concern  all,  rich  and  poor,  will 
never  want  an  audience,  for  his  message,  like  Shake¬ 
speare’s  and  Bunyan’s,  will  be  universal.  Bunyan 
was  born  in  1628,  and  died  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

V.  From  the  Restoration  to  the  Death  of  Pope 

and  Swift  (1660-1745). 

With  the  new  age  that  followed  the  Restoration 
and  the  gradual  growth  of  England  as  a  world-power, 
a  change  was  to  occur  both  in  the  style  and  subject  of 
English  poetry.  Of  course,  there  were  other  causes, 
first  Milton’s  influence  which  led  to  more  correctness 
and  polish,  and  the  tendency  in  Europe  in  general 
toward  a  more  critical  spirit.  Hence  a  certain  arti¬ 
ficiality  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  more  natural  style 
of  the  Elizabethan  period  and  the  succeeding  decades. 

Then,  too,  no  less  marked  was  the  change  in  sub¬ 
ject.  The  chief  authors  were  to  turn  from  the  topic 
.of  human  nature  as  influenced  by  our  natural  feel¬ 
ings,  and  treat  rather  of  the  human  intellect  and  con¬ 
science,  our  social  and  political  instincts,  a  far  wider 
field,  and  which  gave  rise  to  a  new  school  of  poetry, 
as  the  works  of  Dryden  and  Pope  prove.  At  the 
same  time  this  very  tendency  was  illustrated  by  a  few 
writers  before  Dryden,  like  Andrew  Marvell  with  his 
Satires ,  which  marked  the  Puritan’s  anger  at  the  vices 
of  court  and  king,  or  Samuel  Butler,  whose  Hudibras 
(1663),  while  rather  long  and  tedious,  indicated  a 
reaction  against  Puritanism. 
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JOHN  DRYDEN  (1631-1700). 

Dryden  grew  into  public  notice  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  having  changed  his  political  views  when  Charles 
II  was  made  king.  He  lost  no  time  in  celebrating 
the  new  order  of  things.  His  power  was  first  clearly 
shown  in  his  Annus  Mirabilis  (1667),  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  stinging  satire  (1681)  of  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,  directed  against  political  opponents.  Fur¬ 
ther  satires  followed.  The  next  year  he  defended  in 
verse  the  English  church  in  his  Religio  Laid ,  but 
when  James  II  became  King,  he  joined  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  wrote  as  defence  The  Hind  and  Panther 
(1687).  It  roused  a  very  apt  rejoinder  in  the  bur¬ 
lesque  The  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse,  by 
Lord  Halifax  and  Mat  Prior. 

DRYDEN’ S  LITERARY  ACTIVITY. 

In  the  Revolution  in  1688,  he  lost  his  office  gained 
under  James  II,  and  turned  to  the  drama  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  For  a  time  the  prospects  were  good,  but  his 
plays  finally  failed,  and  he  began  his  translation  of 
Virgil,  which  he  finished  in  1696.  The  year  following 
he  produced  his  narrative  poems  in  a  series  of  fables 
and  translations,  whose  poetic  rendering  in  no  way 
atoned  for  their  coarseness.  His  Ode  for  St.  Ce¬ 
cilia’s  Bay  has  high  lyric  beauty.  Despite  certain 
blemishes  in  his  poems,  due  probably  to  a  lack  of 
moral  earnestness,  he  was  for  almost  twenty-five 
years  after  Milton’s  death  (1674),  the  uncrowned  king 
of  English  verse,  with  Will’s  Coffeehouse  the  seat  of 
his  sovereignty,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
lesser  lights  of  his  time. 

PROSE  WRITERS  OF  THE  RESTORATION  AND  REVOLUTION. 

This  was  a  period  of  civil  strife  and  political  agi¬ 
tation,  yet  the  writers  were  not  few.  First  of  all  in 
science  we  must  mention  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  pub¬ 
lished  his  Theory  of  Light  in  1671,  to  be  followed  in 
1687  by  his  Principia,  which  gave  the  principle  of 
gravitation  as  the  true  system  of  our  universe. 
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In  literature  there  were  two  parties,  theological 
and  political;  the  one  argued  for  authority  in  both 
religion  and  politics,  the  other  for  reason  and  per¬ 
sonal  liberty.  The  issues  were  thus  sharply  defined; 
it  was  no  new  movement,  but  began  in  England  about 
the  era  of  Luther.  The  most  brilliant  name  in  the 
religious  dispute  was  Cudworth,  with  his  Intellectual 
System  of  the  Universe  (1678),  directed  against  athe¬ 
ists.  There  were  some  able  preachers  in  that  day, 
like  Isaac  Barrow,  Edward  Stillingfleet,  Robert 
South. 

In  the  field  of  politics  Thomas  Hobbes,  with  his 
Leviathan  (1651),  wrote  two  vital  truths,  that  the 
origin  of  all  power  was  in  the  people,  and  the  aim  of 
all  power  was  the  common  good.  At  one  blow  the 
divine  right  of  kings  and  priests  was  destroyed;  but 
he  claimed  that  the  power  thus  lodged  in  the  king  by 
the  people  could  not  be  taken  away  by  the  people. 
Today  many  claim  that  a  divine  right  lodges  in  the 
people,  which  has  also  its  grave  defects  when  the 
people  becomes  a  mob  or  a  multitude  moved  only  by 
passion  and  greed.  Some  writers  argued  that  gov¬ 
ernment  could  best  be  based  on  property;  others  on 
a  monarchy  or  democracy. 

JOHN  LOCKE  (1632-1704). 

Locke  drew  his  spirit  of  liberty  from  the  Puritans. 
After  graduating  from  Oxford,  he  was  influenced  by 
Lord  Bacon ’s  writings.  He  developed  (1689-90)  in 
his  Civil  Government  Hobbes’  two  principles,  with 
some  important  additions :  that  the  people  have  the 
right  to  take  away  the  power  they  have  given  to  the 
ruler;  that  the  ruler  is  responsible  to  the  people  for 
the  trust  reposed  in  him ;  that  legislative  assemblies 
are  supreme  as  the  voice  of  the  people.  Locke  ap¬ 
pealed  also  for  the  liberty  of  religious  thought  in  his 
Letters  on  Toleration  (1689-92).  He  did  much  for 
the  true  method  of  thinking  in  his  famous  Essay  Con - 
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cerning  the  Human  Understanding  (1690).  He  was 
a  man  of  great  personal  charm,  and  a  scholar  of  much 
simplicity,  a  quality  which  true  scholars  usually 
possess. 


OTHER  WRITERS  BEFORE  POPE. 

In  the  line  of  essay,  Abraham  Cowley,  who  died 
in  1667,  is  to  be  mentioned,  and  Sir  William  Temple. 
Pepys  (1660-69)  and  Evelyn  wrote  their  Diaries,  full 
of  gossip  and  readable  information;  Clarendon’s 
History  of  the  Civil  Wars  (begun  in  1641) ;  and 
Bishop  Burnet’s  works  are  hardly  to  be  classed  as 
equal  to  histories  of  a  later  age.  Bentley  and  Porson 
were  masters  in  classical  criticism,  that  is,  in  points 
as  to  dates  and  texts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

ALEXANDER  POPE  (1688-1744). 

In  an  era  of  party  strife,  which  was  as  clearly  re¬ 
flected  in  its  literature  as  a  country  lake  reflects  the 
surrounding  trees  and  foliage,  Alexander  Pope  was 
a  writer  of  decided  genius.  As  early  as  twelve  he 
wrote  fair  verse ;  his  Pastorals  he  wrote  in  his  twenty- 
first  year,  and  his  remarkable  Essay  on  Criticism  when 
twenty-three;  his  Rape  of  the  Loch ,  the  best  English 
poem  in  its  line,  had  its  first  writing  a  year  after¬ 
wards.  The  following  year  with  his  Windsor  Forest 
he  became  known  to  the  eminent  authors  and  states- 
men  of  his  day,  and  rapidly  rose  in  public  esteem 
which  was  increased  by  his  translations  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  (1715-25).  Then  with  the  fortune 
he  had  thus  acquired — he  received  more  than  £8,000 
for  his  translation  from  Homer — he  wrote  at  his 
Twickenham  villa  his  Dunciad  (1728),  which  was  a 
bitter  satire  written  in  scorn  of  his  critics. 

CLOSING  LITERARY  ACTIVITY. 

In  the  last  decade  of  his  life,  Pope  wrote  his  re¬ 
markable  Essay  on  Man  and  the  Imitation  of  Horace . 
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His  Moral  Essays  were  no  less  of  striking  merit. 
Then  after  his  friends,  one  by  one,  had  passed  away, 
he  died  in  1744.  It  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  his  lit¬ 
erary  worth — so  masterly  did  he  condense  into  verse, 
philosophy  and  ethics,  so  tersely  did  he  describe  char¬ 
acter,  with  such  art  did  he  reproduce  Homer.  No 
writer  could  surpass  his  heroic  couplet  with  its  finish 
and  ease.  He  was  a  true  literary  artist,  loving  liter¬ 
ature  for  literature’s  sake,  and  hating  those  who 
degraded  it  for  the  sake  of  money  or  position.  His 
artistic  poetry,  however,  did  not  long  remain  unchal¬ 
lenged,  for  Allan  Ramsay’s  Gentle  Shepherd  (1725), 
and  Thomson’s  Seasons  (1730),  showed  the  rise  of  a 
new  school  more  natural  and  less  critical,  to  develop 
later  into  the  beauties  of  Wordsworth. 

A  GROUP  OF  OTHER  AUTHORS. 

A  number  of  able  writers  flourished  in  this  period. 
First  was  Jonathan  Swift  (1667-1745),  a  keen  polit¬ 
ical  partisan,  whose  satires  are  full  of  coarse  invec¬ 
tive,  and  whose  wit  is  often  offensive.  He  became  a 
Tory,  and  won  court  favor  and  literary  fame.  On  the 
accession  of  George  I,  he  retired  to  Ireland  as  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick’s,  utterly  disappointed,  and  cherishing 
a  grudge  against  his  times  instead  of  against  his  own 
defects.  In  1726  he  wrote  his  Gulliver’ s  Travels, 
when  his  satire  was  savagely  expressed  against  his 
age.  He  died  insane.  What  a  power  for  good  would 
he  have  proved  to  be  with  his  great  intellectual  qual¬ 
ities,  if  he  had  shown  more  self  control  in  life! 

Then  comes  Daniel  Defoe  (1661-1731),  a  vigorous 
pamphleteer,  but  known  chiefly  for  Robinson  Crusoe, 
beloved  by  children  all  the  world  over,  and  which  he 
wrote  in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  As  fiction,  it  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  novel  of  coming  decades.  With  a 
command  of  good  plain  English,  and  able  to  write 
with  an  air  of  reality,  he  makes  his  pages  very  enter¬ 
taining,  and  so  his  hero  and  servant,  their  adventures 
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and  hardships,  have  become  an  attractive  part  of 
literature. 

No  writer  did  more  for  English  taste  and  social 
progress  than  Joseph  Addison  (1672-1719)  with  The 
Spectator  (1711),  following  in  the  wake  of  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  Steele  in  The  Tattler  (1709),  and  then  in  other 
periodical  essays.  Addison  had  an  abler,  more  crit¬ 
ical  and  literary  touch  than  his  associates.  His 
humor,  in  particular,  was  fine  hut  not  bitter.  It  made 
society  laugh  to  see  its  follies  ridiculed,  and  improve¬ 
ment  followed,  without  any  irritation.  Addison’s 
style  was  of  much  charm,  admirably  adapted  to  its 
purpose.  Unconsciously  a  better  tone  was  given  to 
morals  and  manners  through  these  essays  which  were 
published  at  first  three  times  a  week,  and  then  daily. 

In  the  list  of  still  more  solid  authors  can  be  men¬ 
tioned  Bishop  Berkeley  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  philos¬ 
ophers  of  different  schools;  Bishop  Butler  and  War- 
burton,  preachers  and  moralists.  Butler’s  Analogy 
has  long  been  a  textbook  in  colleges. 

THE  DRAMA. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  the  Playwriters  took 
their  plots  from  the  French  Romances — a  great 
change  from  the  previous  period  under  Puritan  influ¬ 
ence.  Dryden  is  the  chief  dramatist  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  Thomas  Otway  and  Nathaniel  Lee  adopting  his 
tragic  method.  In  comedy  there  was  greater  variety — 
the  light  comedy  of  manners  being  portrayed,  often 
with  much  coarseness.  Prominent  names  are  Wycher¬ 
ley,  William  Congreve  (1672-1728),  and  Vanbrugh  (d. 
1726). 

Jeremy  Collier  aroused  attention  by  his  attack  on 
the  stage  (1698).  Steele,  Addison,  and  Rowe  pro¬ 
duced  plays,  not  successful,  even  if  morally  above 
reproach.  Gay  scored  a  triumph  with  his  Beggar’s 
Opera  (1728);  Colley  Cibber  with  his  light  comedy; 
Foote  and  Garrick  wrote  amusing  farces. 
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Oliver  Goldsmith,  with  his  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
and  Sheridan  with  his  Rivals  and  the  School  for 
Scandal  (1768-88),  are  in  the  manner  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  but  without  the  defects  of  Congreve  and  the  rest. 
Both  were  Irishmen  with  Irish  grace  and  wit.  Des¬ 
pite  the  fact  that  comedy  was  carried  on  to  the  next 
age  with  Macklin,  Cumberland,  the  Colmans,  etc.,  the 
older  English  drama  definitely  closed  with  Sheridan, 
whose  work  still  holds  the  boards. 

VI.  Prose  Authors  from  Swift  to  Scott  (1745-1832). 

With  the  steady  increase  in  England’s  commercial 
growth  and  prosperity,  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  a  similar  growth  was  to  be  expected 
in  its  literature.  A  good  prose  style  had  been  per¬ 
fected,  there  was  no  lack  of  writers  as  models,  peace 
was  assured  for  a  long  period  with  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  newspapers  began  to  wield  an 
influence,  and  the  literary  movement,  first  in  France 
and  then  in  Germany,  was  an  awakening  to  English 
thought. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON  (1709-84). 

For  nearly  half  a  century  Johnson  was  king  of 
literature,  with  no  one  to  dispute  his  right.  What  a 
story  is  that  of  his  life;  how  he  struggled  with  pov¬ 
erty  and  ill  health ;  how  he  grew  step  by  step  to  fame, 
and  won  independence  by  his  own  resolute  efforts; 
no  career  is  more  full  of  interest.  His  first  prose 
work  appeared  in  1745;  his  first  poem  in  1738;  he 
wrote  rather  heavy  periodical  essays  in  The  Rambler 
and  The  Idler  (1750-52),  and  began  his  English  Dic¬ 
tionary  in  1755,  careless  of  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Chesterfield.  In  1759  he  wrote  his  graceful  tale 
Rasselas,  and  in  1781  his  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

JOHNSON’S  FRIENDS. 

Chief  among  these  was  Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728-74), 

of  gentle  heart  and  ambition,  and  yet  more  or  less 
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battling  with  poverty  through  life.  In  his  youth  he 
gained  a  living  by  writing  and  selling  street  ballads, 
and  for  a  year  traveled  through  Europe,  footing  it 
often  all  day,  and  playing  on  his  flute  for  supper  and 
bed.  But  he  gave  as  return  The  Traveller  and  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield — matchless  works;  then  came  his 
histories — his  comedies  have  just  been  mentioned — 
while  his  light  satire  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World  has 
not  lost  its  charm. 

There  was  Edmund  Burke,  orator  and  statesman, 
who  wrote  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful — a  thinker 
and  writer  of  much  power.  And  Reynolds  too,  the 
painter,  and  Horace  Walpole  whose  Letters  are  full 
of  anecdote,  must  not  be  forgotten,  nor  James  Bos¬ 
well,  Johnson's  very  faithful  biographer  (1791). 

NOVELISTS. 

It  was  really  the  age  of  the  English  novel  whose 
makers  were  Samuel  Richardson  and  Henry  Field¬ 
ing.  The  former  began  with  Pamela  (1740),  follow¬ 
ing  with  Clarissa  Harlow e  (1748),  and  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  (1753).  These  are  stories  of  sentiment,  and 
full  of  absorbing  interest. 

Fielding  wrote  Joseph  Andrews  (1742)  and  Tom 
Jones  (1749),  while  Smollett  (1721-1771)  issued  Rod¬ 
erick  Random  in  1748.  The  former  is  strong  in  con¬ 
structing  his  novels,  but  draws  life  rather  too  coarsely ; 
the  latter  exaggerates  until  he  caricatures.  The  three 
writers  established  rapidly  a  new  literature. 

Laurence  Sterne  (1713-68),  a  life  reminding  one 
in  its  tragedy  almost  of  Dean  Swift’s,  wrote  sketches 
rather  than  novels;  his  Tristram  Shandy  and  the 
Sentimental  Journey  are  without  plot.  The  story 
wanders  at  the  author's  whim,  and  attracts  chiefly 
by  the  humor  and  sentiment,  although  both  are  often 
strained  and  affected.  To  Miss  Burney,  one  of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  friends,  the  first  society  novel  is  due 
Evelina  (1778). 
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SOME  HISTORIANS  AND  PHILOSOPHERS. 

With  the  growth  of  the  novel,  the  history  also  de¬ 
veloped.  David  Hume's  History  of  England  (1761) 
has  a  distinctive  literary  character.  Edward  Gib¬ 
bon’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (1788) 
is  a  vivid  work,  showing  great  imaginative  power, 
artistic  skill,  and  profound  industry.  Dr.  Robertson 
wrote  histories  of  Scotland,  Charles  V,  and  of 
America.  Hume  issued  many  works  in  philosophy 
and  politics,  while  Adam  Smith  in  his  Wealth  of 
Nations  created  the  science  of  political  economy. 
Burke  wrote  his  philosophic  and  political  works.  His 
“Speech  on  American  Taxation”  and  on  “American 
Conciliation”  were  effective  in  shaping  public  opinion. 

THE  ERA  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  AMERICAN  REVOLUTIONS. 

So  rich  was  the  prose  literature  from  1789  to  1832 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  mention  the  more 
eminent  writers.  The  ideas  which  spread  from  France 
were  full  of  influence,  and  developed  powerfully 
English  prose.  The  wars  with  America  and  France 
gave  impetus  to  journalism  for  which  the  best  minds 
were  to  write.  The  great  Reviews  were  issued  in 
1802  and  the  following  years,  and  employed  capable 
contributors.  This  was  the  era  when  Coleridge, 
Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  Southey  and  Landor  enriched 
literature,  with  De  Quincy  one  of  the  leading  lights. 
From  this  era  came  Charles  Lamb’s  charming  Essays 
of  Elia.  Robert  Hall  and  Dr.  Chalmers  were  promi¬ 
nent  preachers.  William  Paley,  defender  of  Chris¬ 
tianity;  Jeremy  Bentham  wrote  on  law  and  also  polit¬ 
ical  economy,  which  subject,  however,  was  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  treated  by  Malthus,  Ricardo  and  James  Mill. 

In  history  Hallam  in  his  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages  (1828),  showed  judgment  and  research;  Miltford 
produced  a  History  of  Greece  (1810).  Of  the  novelists 
Miss  Austen  issued  good  novels  of  everyday  society 
(1811-17).  To  Mrs.  Opie  and  Miss  Inchbald  is  to 
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be  added  Miss  Edgeworth  with  her  Irish  tales  and 
moral  stories  which  exerted  a  wholesome  influence 
(1801-11).  The  romantic  novel  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  was 
in  marked  contrast  to  Miss  Ferrier’s  humorous  tales 
of  Scottish  life. 

WALTER  SCOTT. 

To  Walter  Scott  the  world  owes  a  debt  almost  as 
great  as  to  Shakespeare,  for  he  gave  character  and 
beauty  to  the  novel  before  unknown  and  was  rightly 
called  the  Wizard  of  the  North.  Under  his  magic 
charm  how  real  are  his  creations,  how  delightful  the 
works  of  his  genius !  As  scholar  at  Edinburgh  he  did 
not  attract  attention,  but  he  read  carefully,  loved  the 
ballads  of  Percy,  and  had  special  fondness  for  Scotch 
legends.  In  1814  he  wrote  Waverley  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  series  of  twenty-seven  novels  in  seventeen 
years.  His  pen  was  rapid;  Guy  Mannering  was 
finished  in  six  weeks;  the  Brule  of  Lammermoor  in 
two  weeks.  The  joy  he  felt  in  writing  was  quickly 
experienced  by  his  readers,  for  his  works  at  Gained 
great  popularity. 

HIS  PROSE  ACTIVITY. 

Scott  created  the  historical  novel ;  as  Goethe 
observes :  “  All  is  great  in  the  Waverley  novels ;  mate¬ 
rial,  effect,  characters,  execution.’ ’  How  humor  and 
pathos  mingle  in  his  stories!  What  charm  in  his  de¬ 
scription  of  nature  and  life!  “God  bless  thee,  Walter, 
my  man,”  said  his  uncle,  “thou  hast  risen  to  be  great, 
but  thou  wast  always  good.”  Besides  his  Waverley 
romances,  he  wrote  biographies  of  Napoleon,  Dryden 
and  Swift,  editing  the  works  of  the  two  authors, 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  and  other  works.  His  poetry 
was  extensive,  and  will  be  treated  later.  Naturally 
his  labors  which  were  so  well  received,  brought  him  a 
fortune,  and  he  was  raised  to  knighthood.  At  Abbots¬ 
ford  he  built  a  beautiful  home  at  a  cost  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars. 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

At  fifty-five  lie  found  himself  involved  in  debt 
amounting  to  half  a  million  dollars,  chiefly  through 
the  failure  of  his  publishing  firm.  A  less  scrupulous 
man  might  have  evaded  his  obligations,  but  Scott  set 
to  work  and  paid  the  whole  sum,  and  gave  his  life  as 
forfeit  for  the  incessant  toil  sapped  his  strength  in 
a  few  years,  after  completing  a  number  of  novels ;  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth  (1828)  was  his  last  romance  of 
real  power.  You  will  like  many  authors,  but  the  more 
you  learn  of  Scott,  the  more  you  will  love  him  and  his 
lovable  traits,  not  the  least  of  which  was  his  affection 
for  animals.  He  would  visit  his  stable  daily  before 
writing,  and  feed  his  favorite  steed.  His  dogs  were 
close  to  his  chair,  and  one  of  them,  Camp ,  was  his 
constant  companion,  to  whom  he  would  talk  as  if  the 
animal  understood  what  was  said.  You  must  go  some 
time  to  Scotland  and  visit  Scott’s  home  and  tomb. 

VII.  A  Hundred  Years  of  Poetry  (1730-1832). 

To  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  poetry  of  this  era,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  follow  Stopford  Brooke  whose 
manual  of  English  literature  will  be  found  very  help¬ 
ful.  He  divides  the  age  into  two  periods ;  the  one  from 
the  middle  of  Pope’s  life  to  the  publication  of  Cow- 
per’s  Task  (1785);  the  other  begins  with  the  Task 
and  ends  in  1832. 

Many  elements  enter  the  poetry  of  the  first  period 
which  is  one  of  transition.  The  critical  school  of  the 
previous  era  is  seen  in  Young’s  Night  Thoughts 
(1743),  in  Akenside’s  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination 
(1744),  in  satirical  poems  by  Hr.  Johnson,  his  Lon¬ 
don  (1738),  and  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  (1749). 
Then  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  influenced  Thomas  Gray  and  William  Collins 
and  their  best  poems  issued  between  1746  and  1757  are 
choice  examples  of  art.  * 

A  still  further  element  was  a  closer  study  of  the 
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earlier  poets  and  the  entire  Elizabethan  age.  Warton 
.wrote  his  exhaustive  History  of  English  Poetry 
(1774-8),  Dr.  Johnson’s  edition  of  Shakespeare  dates 
from  1765,  while  David  Garrick  began  the  restoration 
of  the  genuine  text  for  the  stage.  Edmund  Spenser 
was  the  model  for  Shenstone,  and  for  Thomson  with 
his  Castle  of  Indolence  (1748),  and  James  Beattie’s 
Minstrel  (1771).  Percy’s  Reliques  of  Ancient  Eng¬ 
lish  Poetry  (1765)  aroused  interest  in  the  roman¬ 
tic  past.  James  MacPher son’s  Ossian  (1762)  claimed 
to  be  a  translation  of  Gaelic  epics.  Thomas  Chatter- 
ton,  who  died  by  his  own  hand,  at  seventeen  (1770) 
wrote  fictitious  poems,  alleged  to  be  by  an  imaginary 
monk,  Thomas  Rowley. 

The  change  in  style  and  subject  was  further  shown 
in  the  poetry  of  nature,  such  as  James  Thomson  wrote 
in  The  Seasons  (1726-30),  which  did  much  to  foster  a 
love  of  nature’s  world.  Thomas  Gray  with  his  Elegy , 
Goldsmith  with  his  Traveller  (1764),  and  Deserted 
Village  (1770),  are  all  illustrations  of  the  new  ten¬ 
dency  towards  natural  description. 

SCOTTISH  POETRY. 

The  charm  of  William  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  Ben  Johnson’s  friend,  was  continued  in  Allan 
Ramsay — friend  of  Pope  and  Gay — with  his  rustic 
humor  and  unaffected  pathos,  seen  at  his  best  in  the 
Gentle  Shepherd  (1725).  Burns  owed  much  to  the 
poems  of  Robert  Ferguson  (1773).  Then,  too,  the 
ballad  was  popular :  it  was  the  era  of  such  a  plaintive 
poem  as  Auld  Robin  Gray ,  which  has  not  lost  its 
charm.  Scottish  poetry  in  the  Scotch  dialect  was  to 
appear  in  Robert  Burns,  and  later  in  James  Hogg’s 
verse,  and  it  has  not  yet  wholly  passed  away. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

The  artist  Blake,  whose  work  was  between  1777  and 
1794,  is  to  be  placed  in  a  class  by  himself.  His  poetry 
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is  written  in  the  style  of  Spenser  and  the  Elizabethan 
era.  It  is  marked  by  a  great  love  of  animals,  special 
fondness  for  children  and  the  home — elements  that 
give  beauty  to  Wordsworth's  lyrics.  His  little  poems 
in  the  So?igs  of  Innocence  are  gems  in  their  way. 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 

Cowper 's  chief  work  is  The  Task  (1785),  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  life  in  the  country  with  his  friends.  Our  own 
Whittier  in  his  Snow-Bound  has  written  in  a  similar 
spirit.  Cowper  tells  of  his  thoughts  as  he  strolled 
along  the  paths,  the  quiet  landscape,  how  the  poor 
people  lived,  his  opinions  on  politics  and  society,  and 
finally  a  religious  prophecy.  What  a  change  in  sub¬ 
ject  compared  to  earlier  poets,  brought  about  largely 
by  the  changes  in  England  and  the  continent,  and  the 
early  murmurs  of  the  French  Revolution!  What  a 
range  of  sympathy!  He  is  a  close  observer  but  re¬ 
tains  a  certain  happy  mood  throughout. 

CRABBE  AND  BLOOMFIELD. 

The  poetry  of  poverty  found  a  zealous  exponent 
in  George  Crabbe,  in  his  Village  (1783),  the  Parish 
Register  (1807),  and  other  books.  These  are  short 
tales  which  tell  us  of  the  life  of  the  poor,  their  trials, 
sacrifices,  joys,  and  harsher  experiences.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  Crabbe  is  always  effective;  he  wanted 
humor  and  his  pathos  lacks  often  the  right  quality, 
due  to  his  rather  narrow  range  of  thought.  Robert 
Bloomfield,  a  poor  shoemaker,  wrote  poems  of  the 
poor.  Bloomfield's  verse  is  more  cheerful  than 
Crabbe 's. 

ROBERT  BURNS  (1759-96). 

Burns,  a  ploughboy,  with  but  a  little  school  educa¬ 
tion,  had  such  a  passion  for  growth  that  he  became 
one  of  the  famous  poets  of  the  world,  and  today  his 
birthplace  at  Ayr,  Scotland,  attracts  thousands.  He 
was  not  only  a  singer  whose  love  poems  found  favor 
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in  every  home,  but  he  pleaded  for  the  rights  of  the 
poor,  for  human  brotherhood,  and  for  righteous  liv¬ 
ing.  In  1786  the  first  edition  of  his  poems  appeared. 
He  sang  the  nobility  of  labor,  that  character,  not  birth 
nor  wealth,  made  a  man  great.  He  thus  was  a  psalmist 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  exquisite  pathos,  broad 
humor,  stinging  sarcasm,  give  to  his  verse  much  power. 
His  poems  form  a  national  hymn  book  for  Scotland, 
for  they  glorify  her  skies  and  flowers,  her  birds  and 
fields,  and  the  lofty  spirit  of  her  people. 

THE  LAKE  POETS. 

With  the  French  Revolution,  ideas  of  freedom  and 
equality  were  spread  throughout  Europe,  and  received 
gladly  by  many,  but  by  none  more  rapturously  than 
by  the  so-called  Lake  poets,  a  few  prominent  writers 
who  lived  among  the  beauties  of  the  romantic  lakes 
in  northwestern  England,  which  today  attract  a  host 
of  tourists.  Of  course  with  the  Reign  of  Terror  and 
its  days  of  violence,  the  poets  lost  some  of  their  admi¬ 
ration  for  France,  but  the  Revolution  none  the  less 
permanently  influenced  English  writers. 

The  most  learned  of  the  Lake  school — it  was  really 
no  school  at  all — was  Robert  Southey  (1774-1842)  who 
began  his  poetical  career  with  the  revolutionary  Wat 
Tyler  (1794),  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  books,  one 
hundred  and  nine  volumes  under  his  own  name,  be¬ 
sides  minor  writings.  He  has  not  the  simplicity  of 
others  of  the  group,  and  his  poems,  while  musical  and 
of  interest,  lack  the  finer  poetical  spirit.  Among  these 
Roderick  is  the  most  vigorous. 

A  man  of  more  genius  was  Samuel  Taylor  Cole¬ 
ridge  (1772-1834),  some  of  whose  shorter  poems  like 
The  Ancient  Mariner,  Kuhla  Khan,  and  Christahel 
(1805),  belong  to  the  most  charming  specimens  of 
English  verse  with  their  grace,  fancy,  and  exquisite 
rhythm.  He  failed  to  realize  the  promise  of  his  man¬ 
hood;  hence  his  works  are  a  disappointment. 

William  Wordsworth  (1770-1850)  was  the  greatest 
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of  these  poets.  After  graduating  from  Cambridge  he 
went  to  France,  joined  the  patriotic  side  and  narrowly 
escaped  prison  and  death;  returning  to  England  be¬ 
fore  1793,  he  published  his  Descriptive  Sketches. 
Thanks  to  the  generous  bequest  of  a  friend,  he  was 
able  to  live  a  country  poet ’s  quiet  life.  Then  for  about 
half  a  century  appeared  his  ballads,  his  Prelude  or  the 
story  of  his  poetical  growth  from  boyhood  to  1806, 
finished  in  that  year,  but  published  in  1850,  and  his 
philosophical  The  Excursion  (1814).  It  is  difficult 
to  tell  in  a  few  lines  the  spirit  of  his  poetry,  his  love 
of  nature,  his  sympathy  for  mankind,  the  delight  he 
took  in  simple  things — a  wayside  flower,  a  peasant 
child — his  confidence  in  God’s  guidance,  qualities 
which  give  his  works  a  lasting  value.  In  the  Lake 
school  is  commonly  classed  Thomas  De  Quincey  (1786- 
1859).  He  wrote  many  essays  in  the  magazines  and 
reviews — his  best  remembered  work  being  his  Con¬ 
fessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater;  his  fondness  for 
that  drug  crippled  his  energies.  A  master  of  English 
prose,  he  lacked  close  application  and  orderly  method 
in  thought.  His  writings  are  marked  by  much  learn¬ 
ing  and  humor. 

CAMPBELL,  ROGERS,  MOORE. 

Thomas  Campbell,  son  of  a  Scottish  merchant 
(1777-1844)  could  write  a  formal  pedantic  poem  like 
The  Pleasures  of  Hope  and  more  natural  verse  like 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming ,  but  his  lyrics  show  him  at  his 
best,  revealing  the  influence  of  Wordsworth,  as  in 
his  Hohenlinden,  The  Mariners  of  England ,  Lord 
Ullin’s  Daughter. 

Samuel  Rogers,  (1763-1855)  was  banker  as  well  as 
poet,  and  for  some  decades  his  home  was  a  kind  of 
literary  salon  for  the  famous  as  well  as  for  those  who 
had  not  reached  eminence.  His  poems,  The  Pleasures 
of  Memory  (1792),  and  Italy  (1812),  are  carefully  writ¬ 
ten,  but  do  not  stir  the  reader,  being  without  force. 

Thomas  Moore  (1779-1852)  with  his  warm  Irish 
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nature,  stirred  Ireland  by  liis  songs  which  aimed  to 
make  that  country  enjoy  its  own  government.  His 
Lalla  Rookh  is  an  Oriental  tale,  full  of  fancy  and 
melody,  but  without  depth,  like  his  society  verses  that 
made  him  popular  for  the  time.  He  was  clever  in  his 
political  satires. 


THREE  BRIGHT  STARS. 

After  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution  there  were 
three  particular  poets  who  can  be  compared  to  three 
bright  stars.  Do  you  not  often  see  in  the  skies  some 
stars  that  are  brighter  than  others!  These  special 
poets  were  almost  like  meteors  that  flash  for  a  moment 
and  then  die  away.  They  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
vanished,  but  they  do  not  gleam  with  so  steady  a  light 
as  decades  ago. 

BYRON. 

The  brightest  and  greatest  was  Lord  Byron  (1788- 
1824).  How  brief  a  life  for  such  a  genius!  In  his 
nineteenth  year  he  wrote  his  Hours  of  Idleness ,  was 
bitterly  criticized  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv,  which 
aroused  a  vigorous  reply  in  his  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers.  Then  with  his  travel  in  the  East 
appeared  the  beginning  of  Childe  Harold  (1812),  which 
in  a  few  years  was  followed  by  many  of  his  romantic 
poems.  His  Beppo  (1818),  Don  Juan  (1819-23),  and 
several  dramas  made  him  the  poet  of  the  day  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  throughout  Europe,  when  the  call  of  Greece 
aroused  him  from  his  pleasure-loving  life;  he  died 
of  fever  on  its  soil.  With  more  self-control,  he  might 
have  done  better  work,  but  then  he  would  not  have  been 
Byron,  with  his  power  of  imagination,  his  revolution¬ 
ary  spirit,  and  a  certain  morbid  or  unhealthy  attitude 
towards  society. 

SHELLEY. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  (1792-1822)  showed  remark¬ 
able  power  of  imagination.  In  his  shorter  lyrics,  like 
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his  Ode  to  the  Skylark,  with  its  beauty,  simplicity  and 
melodiousness,  he  is  unsurpassed.  In  his  Queen  Mah 
(1813),  Alastor,  and  Revolt  of  Islam  (1817)  we  have 
partly  poetry  and  partly  philosophy,  with  many  fine 
passages.  In  1817  he  went  to  Italy,  and  the  change 
gave  him  more  cheerfulness,  which  is  evidenced  in  his 
superb  lyric  drama,  Prometheus  Unbound,  wherein  he 
writes  of  a  world  renewed  and  made  perfect.  Then 
came  his  magnificent  tragedy  Cenci.  Perhaps  the  best 
word  to  apply  to  some  of  his  poems  like  Adonais,  his 
lament  on  the  death  of  Keats,  or  the  Witch  of  Atlas, 
is  “ethereal” — in  spirit  wholly  above  our  usual  atmos¬ 
phere.  His  descriptive  powers  are  very  fine,  his  verse 
reminds  one  of  Ruskin’s  prose  descriptions  of  cloud 
and  landscape. 

KEATS. 

John  Keats  died  too  early  to  realize  the  promise 
of  his  youth.  Approaching  Shelley’s  genius,  but 
without  his  deep  interest  in  humanity  and  the  vital 
problems  of  life,  he  took  his  themes  from  Greek  and 
mediaeval  thought.  His  Endymion  (1818)  Hyperion 
(1820),  and  Lamia  were  influenced  by  the  spirit  of 
Greece;  his  Isabella,  and  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  former  poems  are  full 
of  artistic  touches,  and  a  wonderful  sense  of  the  power 
of  beauty.  The  latter  have  a  magic  in  phrase  and 
rhythm  that  linger  in  the  memory  like  the  view  of  a 
beautiful  painting  or  any  other  work  of  art.  Some  of 
his  smaller  poems  have  the  beauty  and  perfection  of 
cameos. 

TWO  MODERN  LEADERS. 

After  Keats  came  a  number  of  more  or  less  grace¬ 
ful  versifiers,  but  above  all  of  the  modern  poets  two 
are  preeminent :  Robert  Browning  and  Alfred  Tenny¬ 
son.  They  stand  like  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  above 
the  poets  of  their  age,  and  both  differ  as  widely  as  did 
those  earlier  writers,  and  both  are  likely  to  live  for 
centuries  in  the  front  rank  of  English  authors  of  fame. 
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ROBERT  BROWNING  (1812-89). 

Browning  is  in  a  certain  respect  like  Shakespeare, 
in  the  great  variety  of  his  subjects  and  characters, 
showing  the  range  of  his  mind  and  sympathies.  He 
is  not  an  easy  poet;  many  call  him  obscure  and  hard 
to  read,  owing  to  his  habit  of  using  abrupt  phrases 
tand  unfamiliar  terms.  He  demands  thought  in  the 
reader,  and  close  attention;  of  course  many  of  us  do 
not  like  to  be  obliged  to  think  when  we  read ;  but  when 
once  the  reader  is  mature  enough  to  follow  the  poet’s 
lead,  his  poems,  narrative,  dramatic  and  lyric,  will  be 
found  of  absorbing  interest. 

Browning  seeks  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  life, 
what  is  its  purpose,  and  how  is  it  to  be  explained.  It 
is  a  pretty  old  question,  and  the  poet’s  reply  stretches 
over  a  great  variety  of  poems,  dealing  with  people  and 
characters  of  the  past  and  present.  Art,  music,  the 
learning  of  Greece,  Rome  and  Judea,  the  mediaeval 
mystic  and  sage,  prince  and  pauper,  a  dancer  and  a 
court  lady,  love,  war  and  passion,  a  bit  of  song  or  a 
sentence  from  the  rabbis;  all  serve  as  material.  In 
his  lighter  lyrics,  he  is  melodious  and  strong;  but  he 
can  be  eagle  as  well  as  lark,  at  home  on  the  mountain 
heights  or  in  the  simple  meadow.  His  wife,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Barrett  Browning,  whose  Aurora  Leigh  retains 
its  popularity,  properly  shares  his  fame. 

ALFRED  TENNYSON  (1809-92). 

For  fifty  years  without  a  rival  in  modern  poetry,  he 
looked  the  leader,  with  his  superb  head,  his  long,  wavy 
hair,  large  gray  eyes,  his  firm  and  powerful  mouth, 
and  his  brow  with  its  lines  of  thought  and  suffering. 
A  picturesque  figure  was  this  modern  minstrel,  Lord 
Tennyson. 

Born  at  Somersby,  England,  several  of  his  family 
shared  with  him  his  genius.  He  gained  the  college 
prize  for  poetry  in  1829,  issuing  the  following  year  a 
volume  of  poems  which,  with  its  successor  in  1833 
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was  received  without  praise.  In  1842,  he  gained  more 
applause;  with  The  Princess  (1847)  and  In  Memoriam 
(1850),  when  he  became  poet  laureate  on  Words¬ 
worth’s  death,  his  popularity  was  more  assured.  Then 
came  Maud  (1855)  and  The  Idylls  of  the  King  (1859). 
This  last  work  won  enthusiastic  favor,  which  was 
increased  by  a  further  volume  (1864)  containing 
Enoch  Arden  and  other  verse.  He  published  a  second 
series  of  Idylls  (1869-72),  and  after  1875  wrote  a 
couple  of  dramas,  with  a  number  of  minor  poems. 

Tennyson  is  as  pure  and  noble  as  his  Sir  Galahad. 
No  unworthy  line  or  thought  stains  the  beauty  of 
his  work.  His  art,  his  taste,  his  intellect,  his  broad 
sympathies,  make  his  poems  of  rare  sweetness  and 
power.  He  describes  nature  with  a  painter’s  genius. 
He  shows  marked  preference  for  Saxon  words  which 
give  him  added  strength.  The  exquisite  polish  of  his 
verse,  the  loftiness  of  his  thought,  seen  at  his  best  in 
In  Memoriam,  make  him  England’s  household  poet 
for  the  ages. 

VIII.  Modern  Prose  Authors  (1832-1911). 

You  have  reached  the  closing  chapters  in  this  nec¬ 
essarily  brief  summary  of  literature,  and  these  are 
the  most  difficult  to  write.  The  immense  volume  of 
our  prose,  the  countless  books,  the  many  really  emi¬ 
nent  authors,  the  varied  elements  that  are  found  in 
each — how  can  all  this  be  treated  in  a  few  pages?  Here 
again,  one  is  obliged  to  touch  upon  a  few  writers 
only,  and  those  the  most  prominent. 

WHY  SO  MANY  BOOKS  ? 

The  decades  of  the  past  century  and  the  new  era 
just  dawned,  have  been  marked  by  intense  activity 
in  every  line.  They  were  years  of  marvelous  inven¬ 
tions,  of  remarkable  enterprises,  of  great  growth  in 
commerce,  trade,  the  arts,  and  sciences.  Education 
became  more  diffused,  books  cheaper  with  the  increas- 
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ing*  population.  Magazines  and  newspapers  were 
reaching  an  enormous  circulation.  Literature  could 
not  but  feel  the  impetus  of  the  times.  The  field  was 
larger  every  year  for  the  writer.  Fame  and  fortune 
rapidly  followed  the  successful  author.  Then  some 
of  the  greatest  movements  in  history  occurred  during 
this  era:  Slavery  was  abolished,  great  advance  made 
in  the  laws  of  the  country,  numerous  social  reforms 
adopted,  life  and  property  became  more  secure,  the 
rights  of  the  people  asserted  more  firmly,  science  was 
popularized,  and  public  and  private  charity  reached 
a  wonderfully  broad  stage  with  the  deepening  sense 
of  human  brotherhood. 

A  FEW  HISTORIANS. 

With  its  more  critical  character  and  broader  treat¬ 
ment,  history  shows,  perhaps,  the  greatest  advance, 
and  English  literature  can  point  to  a  number  of  great 
historians.  Macaulay,  with  his  History  of  England — 
it  is  unfinished — begins  with  the  accession  of  James  II, 
and  is  a  greater  work  than  his  essays  which  are  largely 
historical.  He  is  a  particularly  good  narrator  of  events, 
and  describer  of  scenes.  The  volumes  contain  pas¬ 
sages  of  brilliant  historical  painting.  Carlyle’s  French 
Revolution  (1837)  is  a  vivid,  powerful  masterpiece, 
stamped  with  the  author’s  genius.  No  less  striking  is 
his  Frederick  the  Great  which  shows  Carlyle’s  tre¬ 
mendous  capacity  for  research.  Kinglake’s  Invasion 
of  the  Crimea  (1863)  is  little  better  than  the  work  of 
a  brilliant  reporter.  John  Richard  Green’s  Short  His¬ 
tory  of  the  English  People  (1874)  is  a  clear  and  ad¬ 
mirable  book,  going  into  the  real  life  of  the  nation, 
its  record  in  different  fields.  In  the  line  of  philosophy 
and  history  combined,  are  Lecky’s  works  issued  in 
1865,  ’69  and  ’78,  on  Rationalism  in  Europe ,  European 
M orals ,  and  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  On  a  larger  scale,  and  unfinished,  is  Buckle’s 
History  of  Civilization.  For  the  study  of  Greece, 
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Grote’s  History  (1840-56)  is  elaborate  and  of  high 
value.  Froude’s  History  of  England  (1856),  Free¬ 
man’s  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  (1867-76),  and 
Bryce’s  American  Commonwealth,  are  all  works  of 
solid  value  and  attractively  written. 

SCIENCE  AND  RESEARCH. 

Without  alluding  to  writers  in  philosophy,  like 
Hamilton,  John  Stuart  Mill,  whose  work  on  Liberty 
is  classic  in  its  terseness  and  vigor,  Caird,  Bagehot 
with  his  Physics  and  Politics ,  or  even  George  Henry 
Lewes,  with  his  Life  of  Goethe  (1855)  and  History  of 
Philosophy  (1845),  Charles  Darwin’s  books  on  the 
Origin  of  Species  (1859)  and  Descent  of  Man  (1871), 
brought  about  a  new  view  of  how  mankind  arose.  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  the  Aristotle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
took  thirty-six  years  to  write  his  volumes  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  evolution  as  applied  to  morals,  politics,  ethics, 
and  social  customs.  In  popularizing  the  new  theories, 
John  Tyndall  and  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  wrote  with 
much  attractiveness  and  force. 

In  the  field  of  religious  research  Dean  Stanley  is¬ 
sued  his  scholarly  History  of  the  Jewish  Church 
(1865),  Fredk.  W.  Robertson  his  admirable  lectures, 
F.  D.  Maurice  his  story  of  philosophy  (1859),  James 
Martineau  his  thoughts  on  science  (1876-80),  while  in 
the  Oxford  Movement,  J.  H.  Newman  and  E.  B.  Pusey 
strove  to  prove  the  claims  of  authority  and  faith  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  modern  spirit. 

FICTION. 

Now  we  have  come  to  an  enchanted  field — fiction 
with  its  magic  and  power.  And  first  of  all  must  be 
mentioned  Charles  Dickens  (1811-70)  whose  writings 
from  the  date  of  the  famous  Pickwick  Papers  (1837) 
to  his  last  unfinished  novel  Edwin  Drood  added  to  the 
enjoyment  of  an  immense  reading  public,  and  did 
much  to  improve  the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  lead  to  re- 
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form  in  the  fields  of  charity  and  education.  Perhaps 
young  people  will  read  with  most  delight  his  David 
Copperfield  which  is  in  some  degree  the  story  of  his 
own  career.  It  is  true,  much  of  his  humor  is  exag¬ 
gerated,  and  some  of  his  types  are  far  from  being 
natural,  but  his  books  are  healthful,  entertaining,  and 
teach  a  broad  spirit  of  humanity.  His  characters  in¬ 
clude  many  amusing  examples  of  his  genius  for  ob¬ 
servation.  His  success  was  achieved  only  after  much 
struggle  and  effort,  for  his  parents  were  poor. 

Next  to  Dickens  in  popular  interest,  comes  Wil¬ 
liam  Makepeace  Thackeray  whose  novels,  however,  are 
more  serious  and  thoughtful,  keenly  critical  of  human 
weaknesses  but  none  the  less  alive  to  the  good  im¬ 
pulses  in  our  nature.  His  Vanity  Fair  (1847),  Penden- 
nis  (1849),  The  Newcomes  (1854-5),  Henry  Esmond 
(1852),  are  his  best  works.  His  short  sketches  and 
poems  have  delightful  humor  of  their  own.  Like  Dick¬ 
ens,  he  lectured  in  America. 

The  third  in  the  list  of  famous  novelists  was 
George  Eliot,  the  pen  name  of  Mary  Ann  Evans 
(1820-82).  Her  first  publication,  Scenes  from  Clerical 
Life  (1857),  showed  great  power  in  describing  char¬ 
acter,  with  keen  humor  and  pathos;  then  followed 
Adam  Bede  (1858) ;  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  (1860) 
where  the  story  of  Tom  and  Maggie,  brother  and  sis¬ 
ter,  is  graphically  told,  Romola  with  its  study  of  Ital¬ 
ian  life — Middlemarch  and  Daniel  Deronda.  Her 
novels  show  close  intellectual  grasp  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  with  a  broad  view  of  mankind  which 
made  her  sympathize  with  the  oppressed  and  the 
downtrodden. 


SOME  EARLIER  NOVELISTS. 

Of  lesser  rank  before  1875  were  Charles  Reade, 
among  whose  many  stories  of  decided  originality  and 
power  one  historical  novel  is  of  great  merit — The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth  (1860) ;  Anthony  Trollope, 
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who  issued  numerous  novels  of  English  society  life, 
with  its  clergymen,  afternoon  teas,  well-bred  and  well- 
dressed  young  people  and  parents  anxious  about  their 
children’s  love-affairs;  no  less  prolific  as  a  writer  of 
novels  was  Wilkie  Collins,  clever  in  constructing  plots ; 
more  sentimental  was  Bulwer  in  his  fashionable  and 
mystical  novels,  like  Pelham  (1827),  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii  (1834),  Zanoni  (1842) ;  his  Night  and  Morn¬ 
ing ,  Kenelm  Chillingly  and  My  Novel  are  in  better 
vein.  Then  who  can  forget  Charles  Lever’s  rollick¬ 
ing  tales  of  Irish  life,  like  Charles  OyMalley  (1841), 
or  Tom  Burke  of  Ours  (1844),  or  Charles  Kingsley’s 
historical  novels,  Hypatia  (1853)  and  Westward  Ho! 
(1855),  with  their  earnest  tone  and  clever  description? 
Nor  should  Benjamin  Disraeli  be  omitted  with  his 
clever  society  novels,  often  with  a  romantic  back¬ 
ground  like  Vivian  Grey ,  Henrietta  Temple,  Tancred , 
and  the  rest.  Among  the  more  notable  women  novel¬ 
ists  before  1875  were  Margaret  Oliphant,  Charlotte 
Bronte,  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

A  GROUP  OF  LATER  NOVELISTS. 

The  greatest  perhaps,  is  George  Meredith,  who 
has  only  recently  passed  away.  He  is  not  easy  to  read, 
owing  to  his  style,  but  his  Egoist  (1879)  and  Diana  of 
the  Crossways  (1885),  are  of  great  power  to  those 
who  like  a  close  analysis  of  human  motives.  Then 
William  Black  with  his  Scotch  background  of  moun¬ 
tain,  lake,  and  salmon-fishing,  intermingled  with 
romance;  or  Blackmore,  with  his  Lorna  Doone  (1869) 
that  was  so  widely  read;  and  superior  to  them  all, 
Thomas  Hardy  who  shows  such  strength  in  his  tales  of 
English  back-country  life ;  we  have,  too,  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell’s  stories  of  sea  life;  Rudyard  Kipling’s  tales  of 
adventure  in  India  or  elsewhere,  seen  at  his  best  per¬ 
haps  in  Kim,  or  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  with  his 
superb  style  and  charming  artistic  finish,  whose 
stories  appeal  to  the  young;  as  do  also  some  of  James 
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.Barrie’s — his  Sentimental  Tommy ,  for  instance;  and 
some  of  Anthony  Hope’s  tales  of  stirring  adventure. 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  is  not  equal  to  George  Eliot, 
hut  she  possesses  a  vigorous  style,  and  touches  upon 
social  and  religious  questions  of  the  day.  George  Du 
Maurier’s  novels  were  popular  for  some  years. 

A  COTERIE  OF  CRITICS. 

This  is  a  critical  age,  with  Carlyle,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Walter  Pater,  John  C.  Sliairp,  and  above  all  John 
Buskin,  as  famous  writers.  No  single  writer  has  done 
so  much  as  Ruskin  to  arouse  interest  in  art,  and  endow 
it  with  practical  qualities  so  that  it  awakens  the  proper 
spirit  of  truth,  morality,  earnestness.  His  Stones  of 
Venice  (1851-53)  and  Modern  Painters  (1843-60)  are 
remarkable  works.  No  less  brilliant  are  his  shorter 
essays  on  life  and  conduct.  His  style  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  clear,  simple,  strong;  he  owes  it,  he  once  stated, 
to  his  early  familiarity  with  the  English  Bible. 
Equally  earnest  and  with  more  rugged  force  is  Car¬ 
lyle  in  his  critical  essays,  which  deal  with  literature 
rather  than  art.  Matthew  Arnold’s  Essays  in  Criti¬ 
cism  (1865-88)  is  a  strong  work,  taking  the  broader 
view  in  education  and  literature. 

OTHER  PROSE  WRITERS. 

Before  closing  our  summary  of  prose  writers,  a 
few  special  authors  must  be  referred  to.  Walter 
Savage  Landor  (1775-1864)  covered  three  generations, 
and  is  best  known  for  his  Imaginary  Conversations ; 
his  works,  however,  while  polished  and  scholarly,  are 
often  marred  by  lack  of  good  judgment.  Leigh  Hunt 
(1784-1859)  was  a  graceful  essayist,  a  center  of  the 
literary  circles  of  his  day.  Max  Muller,  with  his  lec¬ 
tures  on  language,  will  be  found  a  helpful  writer. 
Andrew  Lang  shows  delightful  literary  scholarship 
in  his  works  on  folklore.  John  A.  Symonds  is  an 
accomplished  writer  on  the  history  of  art  and  mediae- 
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val  culture.  Leslie  Stephen  with  his  essays,  Hours  in 
a  Library  (1874-9),  Edward  Dowden  and  Sidney  Lee 
with  their  work  on  Shakespeare;  Edmund  Gosse  in 
the  history  of  literature,  in  which  field  Henry  Hallam 
(1778-1859),  is  still  quoted,  merit  more  detailed  com¬ 
ment. 


IX.  Poets  of  Our  Day. 

Next  to  Tennyson  and  Browning  who  have  already 
been  mentioned,  and  whose  leadership  extended  until 
their  death  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  Alger¬ 
non  Charles  Swinburne  who  has  only  recently  passed 
away,  was  long  the  most  notable  figure.  Melodious 
to  a  high  degree,  despite  at  times  carrying  art  too 
far,  his  dramatic  poems  are  admirably  written.  He 
can  write  after  Greek  and  French  models,  and  some 
of  his  short  lyrics  belong  to  the  best  in  our  litera¬ 
ture.  What  could  surpass  these  lines: 

A  baby’s  feet,  like  sea  shells  pink, 

Might  tempt,  should  Heaven  see  meet, 

An  angel’s  lips  to  kiss,  methink, 

A  baby’s  feet. 

Like  rose  hued  sea-flowers  towards  the  heat 
They  stretch  and  spread  and  wink 
Their  ten  soft  buds  that  part  and  meet. 

No  flower-bolls  that  expand  and  shrink 
Gleam  half  so  heavenly  sweet 
As  shine  on  life’s  untrodden  brink 
A  baby’s  feet. 

THE  PRE-RAPHAELITES. 

Of  the  group  of  young  painters  who  called  them¬ 
selves  under  this  name,  and  in  their  imitations  of 
thirteenth  century  artists,  formed  a  reaction  against 
the  more  staid  and  sober  conservatism  of  the  day, 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti’s  early  The  Blessed  Damo- 
zel,  (1843)  was  the  chief  representative.  He  trans¬ 
lated  Dante’s  Vita  Nuova  into  English,  wrote  sonnets 
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in  a  masterly  way,  and  picturesque  ballads.  He  was 
original,  musical,  and  full  of  delicate  imagination. 

Christina  Rossetti  resembled  her  brother  in  her 
genius,  with  more  religious  tendencies.  Her  work 
was  limited  to  a  small  volume  of  two  hundred  pages, 
but  it  is  of  fine  spiritual  quality. 

With  much  more  strength  and  sympathy  for  the 
working  day  world,  William  Morris  has  written  a 
great  variety  of  verse,  chiefly  in  narrative  form.  His 
special  field  is  story-telling,  utilizing  classic,  Scandina¬ 
vian  and  other  mediaeval  themes.  Some  of  his  best 
works  are  Jason  (1867)  and  The  Earthly  Paradise 
(1868-71).  He  translated  Virgil’s  TEneid ,  Homer’s 
Odyssey,  and  Beowulf,  etc.  He  was  more  than  a 
writer,  being  active  in  social  reforms,  and  did  much 
to  revive  ancient  art  and  beautiful  printing. 

POETS  FOR  THE  THOUGHTFUL  FEW. 

Of  these  Matthew  Arnold’s  verse  is  first  to  be 
mentioned.  He  writes  for  the  limited  circle,  and  his 
seriousness  and  sincerity  are  appreciated,  despite  a 
certain  gloomy  mood  now  and  then.  He  abounds  in 
apt,  pithy  phrases.  He  is  a  poet  of  the  intellect. 

Slightly  warmer  and  more  sympathetic  is  his 
school  friend,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  whose  charming 
epic  The  Bothie — the  full  title  is  a  little  longer — tells 
how  some  young  Oxford  scholars  take  a  trip  to  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  with  the  romance  that  follows.  It 
is  written  in  hexameter  and  abounds  in  pleasing  pic¬ 
tures. 

Edward  Fitzgerald  arouses  interest  among  those 
who  care  for  Oriental  wisdom  by  his  version  from  the 
Persian  of  Omar  Khayyam.  He  has  improved  on  the 
original,  and  added  a  work  of  much  beauty  to  our 
literature;  of  course  its  spirit  is  hardly  modern,  for 
it  regards  feasting  under  the  vines  and  gazing  at  the 
stars  as  remedy  for  most  of  life’s  ills. 

In  the  same  Oriental  field,  but  reaching  a  wider 
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popularity  by  reason  of  its  greater  variety,  is  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold’s  poetry — his  Light  of  Asia  (1876), 
and  Pearls  of  Faith  (1883),  wherein  Buddhism  and 
Islam  are  described  with  a  poet’s  glow. 

A  CLUSTER  OF  SONGSTERS— LIGHT  AND  SERIOUS. 

Between  John  Keble’s  Christian  Year  which  has 
appeared  in  fully  two  hundred  editions,  with  its  fer¬ 
vent  spirit,  Adelaide  Anne  Procter’s  Legends  and 
Lyrics  (1858-60),  Jean  Ingelow’s  pathetic  lyrics,  Cov¬ 
entry  Patmore’s  devout  Angel  in  the  House  on  the  one 
hand,  Gerald  Massey’s  stirring  verse  in  behalf  of  the 
wage-earner,  the  songs  and  lyrics  of  Barry  Cornwall 
(Byron’s  schoolmate)  and  Sydney  Dobell  on  the 
other,  there  is  no  lack  of  variety  in  later  singers.  In 
sentimentality  Owen  Meredith’s  Lucile  vies  with  Mrs. 
Browning’s  Lady  Geraldine’s  Courtship. 

Of  a  lighter  range  are  Praed,  Calverley,  Aytoun, 
Dobson,  Frederick  Locker-Lampson,  with  clever 
verse,  society  poems,  parodies.  Thomas  Hood  com¬ 
bined  humor  and  pathos,  and  some  of  his  poems  like 
The  Bridge  of  Sighs  and  The  Song  of  the  Shirt  are 
universally  known.  Sir  Theodore  Martin  was  a  bril¬ 
liant  translator  of  Heine,  and  no  less  graceful  is  the 
verse  of  Lord  Houghton. 

LATEST  POETS. 

Kipling’s  The  Recessional  with  its  apt  Biblical 
spirit,  tells  what  our  modern  poets  must  aim  at — 
brevity  and  condensed  thought.  People  have  no  time 
to  read  long  epics  or  narratives.  Kipling  takes  the 
life  of  the  British  soldier  in  India  as  subject  for  many 
of  his  poems,  which  have  a  swing  and  force  of  their 
own. 

Alfred  Austin,  the  poet-laureate,  has  written  short 
verse  and  tragedies,  Savonarola  (1881)  being  perhaps 
his  best.  William  Watson  has  hardly  maintained  the 
promise  of  his  early  work. 

Vol.  VI— 26 
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This  summary  of  modern  English  literature  has 
been  rapid,  but  sufficient  for  its  present  purpose — 
to  show  the  great  extent  and  variety  of  our  poetry 
and  prose,  and  introduce  you  to  the  leading  writers, 
with  the  hope  that  you  will  make  their  close  com¬ 
panionship  with  the  years. 

SELECTIONS. 

The  Boastful  Falstaff. 

Fal.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  still  say  I. 

[He  drinks.] 

P.  Hen.  What’s  the  matter? 

Fal.  What’s  the  matter?  there  be  four  of  us  here 
have  ta’en  a  thousand  pound  this  morning. 

P.  Hen.  Where  is  it,  Jack?  where  is  it? 

Fal.  Where  is  it?  taken  from  us  it  is:  a  hundred 
upon  poor  four  of  us. 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  hundred,  man? 

Fal.  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword 
with  a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  I  have 
’scaped  by  miracle.  I  am  eight  times  thrust  through 
the  doublet;  four,  through  the  hose;  my  buckler  cut 
through  and  through.  A  plague  of  all  cowards !  Let 
them  speak:  if  they  speak  more  or  less  than  truth, 
they  are  villains,  and  the  sons  of  darkness. 

P.  Hen.  Speak,  sirs,  how  was  it? 

Gadshill.  We  four  set  upon  some  dozen, — 

Fal.  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Gads.  And  bound  them. 

Peto.  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every  man  of 
them;  or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew. 

Gads.  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  seven  fresh 
men  set  upon  us. 

Fal.  And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  come  in  the 
others. 

P.  Hen.  What,  fought  you  with  them  all? 
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Fal.  All?  I  know  not  what  ye  call,  all;  but  if  I 
fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish : 
if  there  were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor  old 
Jack,  then  I  am  no  two-legged  creature. 

Poins.  Tray  God,  you  have  not  murdered  some 
of  them. 

Fal.  Nay,  that’s  past  praying  for:  for  I  have  pep¬ 
pered  two  of  them:  two,  I  am  sure,  I  have  paid; 
two  rogues  in  buckram  suits.  Thou  knowest  my  old 
ward; — here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point.  Four 
rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me, — 

P.  Hen .  What,  four?  thou  saidst  but  two,  even 
now. 

Fal.  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 

Poins.  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 

Fal.  These  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly 
thrust  at  me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took  all 
their  seven  points  in  my  target,  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Seven?  why,  there  were  but  four,  even 
now. 

Fal.  In  buckram. 

Poins.  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  suits. 

Fal.  Seven,  by  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  villain  else. 

P.  Hen.  Pr’ythee,  let  him  alone;  we  shall  have 
more  anon. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal? 

P.  Hen.  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too,  Jack. 

Fal.  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  listening  to.  These 
nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of, — 

P.  Hen.  So,  two  more  already. 

Fal.  Their  points  being  broken,  they  began  to 
give  me  ground :  but  I  followed  me  close,  came  in  foot 
and  hand;  and,  with  a  thought,  seven  of  the  eleven  I 
paid. 

P.  Hen.  Oh,  monstrous!  eleven  buckram  men 
grown  out  of  two! 

Fal.  But  as  it  happened,  three  misbegotten  knaves, 
in  Kendal  green,  came  at  my  back,  and  let  drive  at  me ; 
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for  it  was  so  dark,  Hal,  that  thou  could ’st  not  see  thy 
hand. 

P.  Hen.  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets 
them;  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable.  Why, 
thou  clay-brained,  knotty-patted  fool;  thou  tallow- 
keech ! — 

Fal.  What!  art  thou  mad?  art  thou  mad?  is  not 
the  truth,  the  truth? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  how  couldst  thou  know  these  men 
in  Kendal  green,  when  it  was  so  dark  thou  couldst  not 
see  thy  hand?  come,  tell  us  your  reason;  what  sayest 
thou  to  this? 

Poins.  Come,  your  reason,  Jack,  your  reason. 

Fal.  What,  upon  compulsion?  No;  were  I  at  the 
strappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would  not 
tell  you  on  compulsion.  Give  you  a  reason  on  com¬ 
pulsion  !  if  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I 
would  give  no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion,  I — 

P.  Hen.  I’ll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin:  this 
sanguine  coward,  this  horse-back-breaker,  this  huge 
hill  of  flesh; — 

Fal.  Away,  you  starveling,  you  elf-skin,  you  dried 
neat’s-tongue,  you  stock-fish! — 0,  for  "breath  to  utter 
what  is  like  thee ! 

P.  Hen.  Well,  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to  it 
again:  and  when  thou  hast  tired  thyself  in  base  com¬ 
parisons,  hear  me  speak  but  this. 

Poins.  Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Hen.  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four;  you 
bound  them,  and  were  masters  of  their  wealth. — Mark 
now  how  plain  a  tale  shall  put  you  down. — Then  did 
we  two  set  on  you  four :  and,  with  a  word,  outfaced  you 
from  your  prize,  and  have  it;  yea,  and  can  show  it 
you  here  in  the  house : — and,  Falstaff,  you  carried  your 
mountainsides  away  as  nimbly,  with  as  quick  dex¬ 
terity,  and  roared  for  mercy,  and  still  ran  and  roared, 
as  ever  I  heard  a  calf.  What  a  slave  art  thou,  to  hack 
thy  sword  as  thou  hast  done;  and  then  say  it  was  in 
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fight!  What  trick,  what  device,  what  starting  hole, 
canst  thou  now  find  out  to  hide  thee  from  this  open 
and  apparent  sliamef 

Poins.  Come,  let’s  hear,  Jack;  What  trick  hast 
thou  now! 

Fal.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he  that 
made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  masters:  Was  it  for  me 
to  kill  the  lieir-apparent.  Should  I  turn  upon  the  true 
prince!  Why,  thou  knowest,  I  am  as  valiant  as  Her¬ 
cules;  but  beware  instinct;  the  lion  will  not  touch  the 
true  prince.  Instinct  is  a  great  matter;  I  was  a  cow¬ 
ard  on  instinct.  I  shall  think  the  better  of  myself 
and  thee,  during  my  life ;  I,  for  a  valiant  lion,  and  thou 
for  a  true  prince.  But,  lads,  I  am  glad  you  have  the 
money.  — Shakespeare. 

Ivanhoe. 

Meantime,  the  sun  shone  fierce  and  bright  upon 
the  polished  arms  of  the  knights  of  either  side,  who 
crowded  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  lists,  and  held 
eager  conference  together  concerning  the  best  mode 
of  arranging  their  line  of  battle,  and  supporting  the 
conflict. 

The  heralds  then  proclaimed  silence  until  the  laws 
of  the  tourney  should  be  rehearsed.  These  were  cal¬ 
culated  in  some  degree  to  abate  the  dangers  of  the 
day;  a  precaution  the  more  necessary  as  the  conflict 
was  to  be  maintained  with  sharp  swords  and  pointed 
lances. 

The  champions  were  therefore  prohibited  to  thrust 
with  the  sword,  and  were  confined  to  striking.  A 
knight,  it  was  announced  might  use  a  mace  or  battle- 
ax  at  pleasure,  but  the  dagger  was  a  prohibited 
weapon. 

A  knight  unhorsed  might  renew  the  fight  on  foot 
with  any  other  on  the  opposite  side  in  the  same  pre¬ 
dicament;  but  mounted  horsemen  were  in  that  case 
forbidden  to  assail  him. 

When  any  knight  could  force  his  antagonist  to  the 
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extremity  of  the  lists,  so  as  to  touch  the  palisade  with 
his  person  or  arms,  such  opponent  was  obliged  to 
yield  himself  vanquished,  and  his  armor  and  horse 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  conqueror.  A 
knight  thus  overcome  was  not  permitted  to  take  farther 
share  in  the  combat. 

If  any  combatant  was  struck  down  and  unable 
to  recover  his  feet,  his  squire  or  page  might  enter 
the  lists  and  dragdiis  master  out  of  the  press;  but  in 
that  case  the  knight  was  adjudged  vanquished,  and 
his  arms  and  horse  declared  forfeited.  The  combat 
was  to  cease  as  soon  as  Prince  John  should  throw 
down  his  leading  staff  or  truncheon;  another  pre¬ 
caution  usually  taken  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  effu¬ 
sion  of  blood  by  the  too  long  endurance  of  a  sport  so 
desperate.  Any  knight  breaking  the  rules  of  the 
tournament,  or  otherwise  trangressing  the  rules  of 
honourable  chivalry,  was  liable  to  be  stript  of  his 
arms,  and  having  his  shield  reversed,  to  be  placed  in 
that  posture  astride  upon  the  bars  of  the  palisade, 
and  exposed  to  public  derision  in  punishment  of  his 
unknightly  conduct.  Having  announced  these  pre¬ 
cautions,  the  heralds  concluded  with  an  exhortation  to 
each  good  knight  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  merit  favor 
from  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  Love. 

This  proclamation  having  been  made  the  heralds 
withdrew  to  their  stations.  The  knights,  entering  at 
either  end  of  the  lists  in  long  procession,  arranged 
themselves  in  a  double  file,  precisely  opposite  to  each 
other,  the  leader  of  each  party  being  in  the  center  of 
the  foremost  rank,  a  post  which  he  did  not  occupy 
until  each  had  carefully  arranged  the  ranks  of  his 
party,  and  stationed  everyone  in  his  place. 

— Walter  Scott. 

Recollections  of  Childhood. 

Since  my  father’s  death  our  family  have  resided 
in  London.  I  am  in  practice  as  a  surgeon  there.  My 
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mother  died  two  years  after  we  left  Widford.  I  set 
out  one  morning  to  walk:  I  reached  Widford  about 
eleven  in  the  forenoon:  after  a  slight  breakfast  at 
my  inn — where  I  was  mortified  to  perceive  the  old 
landlord  did  not  know  me  again — I  rambled  over  all 
my  accustomed  haunts. 

Our  old  house  was  vacant,  and  to  be  sold.  I  entered 
unmolested  into  the  room  that  had  been  my  bed  cham¬ 
ber.  I  kneeled  down  on  the  spot  where  my  little  bed 
had  stood;  I  felt  like  a  child.  I  prayed  like  one;  it 
seemed  as  though  old  times  were  to  return  again:  I 
looked  around  involuntarily  expecting  to  see  some 
face  I  knew;  hut  all  was  naked  and  mute.  The  bed 
was  gone.  My  little  pane  of  painted  window,  through 
which  I  loved  to  look  at  the  sun  when  I  awoke  on  a 
fine  summer’s  morning,  was  taken  out,  and  had  been 
replaced  by  one  of  common  glass :  I  visited,  by  turns, 
every  chamber;  they  were  all  desolate,  and  unfur¬ 
nished,  one  excepted  in  which  the  owner  had  left  a 
harpsichord,  probably  to  be  hold :  I  touched  the  keys — 
I  played  old  Scottish  tunes  which  had  delighted  me 
when  a  child.  Past  associations  revived  with  the 
music,  blended  with  a  sense  of  unreality,  which  at 
last  became  too  powerful:  I  rushed  out  of  the  room 
to  give  vent  to  my  feelings. 

I  wandered,  scarce  knowing  where,  into  an  old 
wood  that  stands  at  the  hack  of  the  house;  we  called 
it  the  Wilderness.  A  well  known  form  was  missing, 
that  used  to  meet  me  in  this  place — it  was  thine,  Ben 
Moxam — the  kindest,  gentlest,  politest  of  human  be¬ 
ings,  yet  was  he  nothing  higher  than  a  gardener  in 
the  family.  Honest  creature !  thou  didst  never  pass 
me  in  my  childish  rambles  without  a  soft  speech  and 
a  smile.  I  remember  thy  good-natured  face.  But 
there  is  one  thing  for  which  I  can  never  forgive  thee, 
Ben  Moxam — that  thou  didst  join  with  an  old  maiden 
aunt  of  mine  in  a  cruel  plot  to  lop  away  the  hanging 
branches  of  the  old  fir-tree;  I  remember  them  sweep- 
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ing  the  ground.  In  this  Wilderness  I  found  myself, 
aften  a  ten  years’  absence.  Its  stately  fir  trees  were 
yet  standing  with  all  their  luxuriant  company  of 
underwood:  the  squirrel  was  there,  and  the  melancholy 
cooings  of  the  wood  pigeon;  all  was  as  I  had  left  it. 

My  heart  softened  at  the  sight,  it  seemed  as  though 
my  character  had  been  suffering  a  change  since  I  for¬ 
sook  these  shades. 

- — Lamb. 


A  Portrait. 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 

When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight; 

A  lovely  apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment’s  ornament; 

Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair; 

Like  twilight’s  too  her  dusky  hair; 

But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn; 

A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 

To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  virgin  liberty; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature’s  daily  food; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine; 

A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 

A  traveler  ’twixt  life  and  death; 

The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill; 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command; 

And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light. 


Wordsvnrth. 
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The  Lord  Helpeth  Man  and  Beasi. 

During  his  march  to  conquer  the  world,  Alexander, 
the  Macedonian,  came  to  a  people  in  Africa  who  dwelt 
in  a  remote  and  secluded  corner  in  peaceful  huts,  and 
knew  neither  war  nor  conqueror.  They  led  him  to 
the  hut  of  their  chief,  who  received  him  hospitably, 
and  placed  before  him  dates,  tigs,  and  bread.  At  the 
close  of  their  conversation  two  citizens  entered  as 
into  their  court  of  justice.  The  plaintiff  said: 

“I  bought  of  this  man  a  piece  of  land,  and  as  I 
was  making  a  deep  drain  through  it,  I  found  a 
treasure.  This  is  not  mine,  for  I  bargained  only  for 
the  land,  and  not  for  any  treasure  that  might  be  con¬ 
cealed  beneath  it,  and  yet  the  former  owner  of  the 
land  will  not  receive  it.”  The  defendant  answered: 

“I  hope  I  have  a  conscience  as  well  as  my  fellow- 
citizen.  I  sold  him  the  land  with  all  its  contingent  as 
well  as  existing  advantages,  and  consequently  the 
treasure  inclusively.  ’  ’ 

The  chief,  who  was  at  the  same  time  their  supreme 
judge,  recapitulated  their  words,  in  order  that  the 
parties  might  see  whether  or  no  he  understood  them 
aright:  then,  after  some  reflection,  said,  “Thou  hast 
a  son,  friend,  I  believe?” 

“Yes!” 

“And  thou,”  addressing  the  other  the  other,  “a 
daughter?” 

“Yes!” 

“Well  then,  let  them  be  married,  and  bestow  the 
treasure  on  the  young  couple  for  their  marriage 
portion.” 

Alexander  seemed  surprised  and  perplexed. 

“Think  you  my  sentence  unjust?”  the  chief  asked 

him. 

“Oh,  no,”  replied  Alexander,  “but  it  astonishes 
me.  ” 

“And  how,  then,”  rejoined  the  chief,  “would  the 
case  have  been  decided  in  your  country?” 
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“To  confess  the  truth,"  said  Alexander,  “we 
should  have  taken  both  parties  into  custody,  and  have 
seized  the  treasure  for  the  king's  use." 

“For  the  king's  use!"  exclaimed  the  chief,  greatly 
astonished,  “Does  the  sun  shine  on  that  country?" 

“0,  yes!" 

“Does  it  rain  there?" 

“Assuredly." 

“Wonderful!  but  are  there  tame  animals  in  the 
country  that  live  on  the  grass  and  green  herbs  ? ' ' 

“Very  many,  and  of  many  kinds." 

“Ay,  that  must  be  the  cause,"  said  the  chief,  “for 
the  sake  of  those  innocent  animals,  the  All-gracious 
Being  continues  to  let  the  sun  shine  and  the  rain  drop 
down  on  your  country." 

— Coleridge . 


Strive,  Wait  axd  Pray. 

Strive:  yet  I  do  not  promise 

The  prize  you  dream  of  today 

Will  not  fade  when  you  think  to  grasp  it, 

And  melt  in  your  hand  away; 

But  another  and  holier  treasure, 

You  would  now  perchance  disdain, 

Will  come  when  your  toil  is  over 
And  pay  you  for  all  your  pain. 

Wait:  yet  I  do  not  tell  you 

The  hour  you  long  for  now 

Will  not  come  with  its  radiance  vanished, 

And  a  shadow  upon  its  brow; 

Yet,  far  through  the  misty  future, 

With  a  crown  of  starry  light, 

An  hour  of  joy  you  know  not 
Is  winging  her  silent  flight. 

Pray:  though  the  gift  you  ask  for 
May  never  comfort  your  fears, 

May  never  repay  your  pleading, 

Yet  pray,  and  with  hopeful  tears; 

An  answer,  not  that  you  long  for, 

But  choicer,  will  come  one  day; 

Your  eyes  are  too  dim  to  see  it, 

Yet  strive  and  wait  and  pray. 


— Adelaide  Procter, 
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The  Death  of  Little  Nell. 

She  was  dead,  dear,  gentle,  patient,  noble  Nell  was 
dead.  Her  little  bird — a  poor  slight  thing  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  finger  would  have  crushed — was  stirring 
nimbly  in  its  cage;  and  the  strong  heart  of  its  child- 
mistress  was  mute  and  motionless  for  ever. 

Where  were  the  traces  of  her  early  cares,  her  suf¬ 
ferings,  and  fatigues.  All  gone.  Sorrow  was  dead 
indeed  in  her,  but  peace  and  perfect  happiness  were 
born ;  imagined  in  her  tranquil  beauty  and  profound 
repose. 

The  old  man  held  one  languid  arm  in  his  and  had 
the  small  hand  tight  folded  to  his  breast,  for  warmth. 
It  was  the  hand  she  had  stretched  out  to  him  with  her 
last  smile — the  hand  that  had  led  him  on  through  all 
their  wanderings.  Ever  and  anon  he  pressed  it  to  his 
lips;  then  hugged  it  to  his  breast  again,  murmuring 
that  it  was  warmer  now;  and  as  he  said  it  he  looked, 
in  agony  to  those  who  stood  around,  as  if  imploring 
them  to  help  her. 

She  was  dead,  and  past  all  help,  or  need  of  it.  The 
ancient  rooms  she  seemed  to  fill  with  life,  even  while 
her  own  was  waning  fast — the  garden  she  had  tended 
— the  eyes  she  had  gladdened — the  noiseless  haunts  of 
many  a  thoughtful  hour — the  paths  she  had  trodden 
as  it  were  but  yesterday — could  know  her  no  more. 

“It  is  not,”  said  the  schoolmaster,  as  he  bent  down 
to  kiss  her  on  the  cheek,  and  gave  his  tears  free  vent, 
“it  is  not  on  earth  that  Heaven’s  justice  ends.  Think 
what  it  is  compared  with  the  World  to  which  her  young 
spirit  has  winged  its  early  flight,  and  say,  if  one 
deliberate  wish  expressed  in  solemn  tones  above  this 
bed  could  call  her  back  to  life,  which  of  us  would 
utter  it!” 

She  had  been  dead  two  days.  They  were  all  about 
her  at  the  time,  knowing  that  the  end  was  drawing 
on.  She  died  soon  after  daybreak.  They  had  read 
and  talked  to  her  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  night, 
but  as  the  hours  crept  on,  she  sunk  to  sleep.  They 
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could  tell,  by  wliat  slie  faintly  uttered  in  her  dreams, 
that  they  were  of  her  journeyings  with  the  old  man; 
they  were  of  no  painful  scenes,  but  of  those  who  had 
helped  and  used  them  kindly,  for  she  often  said,  “God 
bless  you!!’  with  great  fervour.  Waking,  she  never 
wandered  in  her  mind  but  once,  and  that  was  of 
beautiful  music  which  she  said  was  in  the  air.  God 
knows.  It  may  have  been. 

Opening  her  eyes  at  last  from  a  very  quiet  sleep, 
she  begged  that  they  would  kiss  her  once  again.  That 
done,  she  turned  to  the  old  man  with  a  lovely  smile 
upon  her  face — such,  they  said,  as  they  had  never 
seen,  and  never  could  forget — and  clung  with  both  her 
arms  about  his  neck.  They  did  not  know  that  she  was 
dead,  at  first. 

She  had  never  murmured  or  complained;  but  with 
a  quiet  mind  and  manner  quite  unaltered — save  that 
she  every  day  became  more  earnest  and  more  grateful  „ 
to  them — faded  like  the  light  upon  a  summer’s 
evening. 


— Dickens . 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


American  Literature. 

Colonial  Period  (1640-1770). 

BEGINNINGS. 

N  the  early  days  of  the  American  colonies,  when 
9/pL  new  surroundings,  and  trials  and  danger  of 
V2?  pioneer  life  were  to  be  encountered,  you  could 
not  expect  that  time  could  be  found  for  writing  books, 
or  a  place  set  apart  for  a  printing  press  and  bindery. 
The  men  had  to  till  the  soil  with  gun  upon  the  shoulder, 
the  women  to  sew  and  spin.  There  were  no  large 
towns — only  scattered  settlements.  The  English  set¬ 
tlers,  hardy  and  brave  as  they  were,  were  dependent 
at  first  on  England  for  their  reading  material,  and 
when  any  of  them  wished  to  write  about  America  they 
waited  until  they  visited  their  old  English  home,  when 
they  would  print  their  books,  such  as  they  were. 

It  was  in  1607  when  the  first  permanent  English 
colony  was  planted  at  Jamestown — only  a  few  years 
ago  they  celebrated  its  three  hundredth  anniversary 
in  Virginia  by  a  great  exposition,  which  was  visited, 
perhaps,  by  some  of  you  who  are  reading  these  pages. 
You  have  all  heard  about  Captain  John  Smith  in  many 
a  romantic  story,  in  which  the  fair  Pocahontas  and 
her  grim  father  Powhatan  took  part.  A  year  later, 
in  1608,  the  first  book  about  America  was  printed 
in  England,  and  John  Smith  was  the  author.  It  was 
an  account  of  Virginia.  He  wrote  eight  other  books 
about  America,  and  other  early  colonists  kept  chroni¬ 
cles  of  events  of  the  time.  Of  course,  these  were 
English,  not  American  writings,  and  no  one  dreamt 
for  a  moment  that  occasional  letters  and  fragmentary 
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chronicles  were  to  be  the  beginnings  of  one  of  the 
richest  and  broadest  literatures  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  And  while  American  literature  runs 
parallel  with  English  literature,  it  being  as  it  were  its 
continuation,  still  it  is  marked  by  so  many  sf)ecial 
features,  and  its  atmosphere  is  so  original,  that  it 
forms  practically  a  literature  of  its  own.  Yet  like  the 
early  colonists,  we  regard  English  literature  as  ours, 
too,  and  claim  as  part  of  our  heritage  its  great  writers. 

In  the  New  England  colonies  a  wholly  different 
type  of  settlers  were  found.  You  know  that  in  1620 
the  Puritans  came  over  to  Plymouth  in  the  May¬ 
flower.  They  sought  a  place  where  they  could  wor¬ 
ship  God  without  being  disturbed,  and  to  secure  free¬ 
dom  they  crossed  the  unknown  ocean,  and  faced  the 
still  greater  dangers  of  a  new  soil.  It  tells  what  stuff 
they  were  made  of,  their  earnestness  and  passion  for 
education,  that  church  and  school-house  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  in  each  settlement  the  rude  log-cabin  which 
formed  their  first  dwelling.  Not  wishing  to  depend 
upon  England  for  the  training  of  their  sons,  in  1636 
they  founded  Harvard  College  the  first  in  the  long  list 
of  American  universities. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  people  then  were 
too  busy  building  villages,  tilling  their  farms,  and 
defending  themselves  from  the  Indians,  to  dispute 
with  each  other  on  religious  subjects.  Yet  their  debates 
fill  many  volumes  which  nobody  now  wants  to  read, 
and  the  names  of  the  chief  writers  are  long  forgotten, 
all  perhaps  but  Roger  Williams,  the  most  eminent  of 
them  all,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Massachusetts 
on  account  of  his  religious  views. 

Another  illustrious  man  of  that  age,  who  helped  to 
compile  the  first  book  printed  in  America  the  Bay 
Psalm  Book  (1640),  was  Rev.  John  Eliot  (1604-1690). 
He  was  a  teacher  among  the  Indians,  and  set  himself 
a  very  difficult  task — to  translate  the  Bible  into  their 
language.  It  was  doubly  hard  work,  for  they  had  no 
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written  speech,  and  so  he  had  to  create  one  for  them. 
This  was  the  first  Bible  printed  in  America.  So  eager 
was  Eliot  to  instruct  the  Indians,  that  on  the  day  of 
his  death  he  was  found  teaching  the  alphabet  to  one 
of  them  who  sat  by  his  bedside.  The  Bay  Psalm  Booh 
must  have  had  some  merit,  for  it  was  reprinted  in 
England,  passed  there  through  seventy  editions,  and 
retained  its  hold  for  more  than  a  century. 

Among  the  early  writers  were  Mrs.  Bradstreet 
(1612-1672)  and  Michael  Wigglesworth  (1631-1705), 
rather  mediocre  poets;  John  Newman  (d.  1663)  who 
by  the  feeble  light  of  New  England  pine  knots  compiled 
a  Concordance  of  the  Scriptures  of  fair  merit;  Wil¬ 
liam  Bradford  and  John  Winthrop  wrote  quaint 
annals  or  diaries  that  have  become  precious  material 
to  writers  of  a  later  age. 

A  prominent  family  through  this  century  and  into 
the  next  was  the  Mathers,  preachers  of  much  weight. 
Rev.  Increase  Mather  wrote  one  hundred  books;  his 
son  Cotton  Mather  is  better  known,  having  published 
four  hundred  volumes.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
at  fifteen,  and  became  a  preacher.  His  chief  work  is 
Magnalia  a  church  history  of  New  England.  He  was 
associated  with  the  Salem  withcraft  incident,  and 
seems  to  have  approved  of  the  tortures  to  which  the 
poor  victims  were  subjected. 

During  1700,  more  colleges  were  founded,  William 
and  Mary  in  Virginia,  and  Yale  in  Connecticut.  A 
number  of  writers  began  to  appear,  of  no  great 
importance,  however.  One  curiosity  has  survived, 
the  Neiv  England  Primer  with  its  quaint  and  humorous 
jingles. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century,  two  great 
Americans  were  born,  who  were  to  become  leaders  and 
th inkers  of  power  and  influence.  Their  views  are  still 
discussed,  their  opinions  quoted.  One  of  them  is  bet¬ 
ter  known  for  the  character  of  his  writings  and  ser¬ 
vices,  but  the  other  is  no  less  eminent  if  in  another 
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field.  One  was  Jonathan  Edwards  (1703-58) ;  the  other 
Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-90). 

JONATHAN  EDWARDS. 

In  his  early  boyhood  Edwards  was  a  rather  solemn 
child,  judging  from  his  diary.  He  wrote  seventy 
rules  to  guide  his  life,  and  as  a  lad  used  to  gather 
his  schoolmates  and  hold  prayer  meetings.  Five 
times  daily  he  would  pray  by  himself.  His  favorite 
book  was  Locke’s  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand¬ 
ing  at  an  age  when  boys  today  read  Henty,  Butter- 
worth  and  Alger.  A  graduate  of  Yale  at  seventeen, 
he  was  long  a  pastor  in  New  York,  next  a  tutor  at 
Yale,  and  then  twenty-four  years  in  the  pulpit  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts.  But  as  his  preaching 
was  thought  too  severe,  he  went  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Indians  of  western  Massachusetts,  residing  at 
Stockbridge,  one  of  the  loveliest  towns  in  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills.  Here  he  lived  for  eight  years  in  mucli 
poverty  with  his  wife  and  ten  children,  preaching 
twice  in  English,  and  twice  in  Indian  daily.  Here  he 
wrote  several  works,  among  the  rest  his  greatest,  The 
Freedom  of  the  Will. 

It  is  a  very  old  and  difficult  problem  which 
Edwards  seeks  to  solve  in  this  book.  How  far  do  we 
choose  for  ourselves,  and  how  far  does  God  govern  our 
wills  and  choice?  Edwards’  view  of  the  case  must 
have  been  regarded  as  very  brilliant,  for  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  become  president  of  what  is  now  Princeton 
University.  In  less  than  five  weeks  after  he  had  taken 
the  position  he  died  of  smallpox.  The  volume  aroused 
much  attention  at  the  time,  and  still  commands  respect. 
His  sermons  are  no  less  strong  and  powerful.  Reared 
as  a  strict  Puritan,  and  somewhat  gloomy  and  severe 
in  his  opinions  and  beliefs,  his  daily  life  was  marked 
by  simplicity  and  kindliness.  Among  his  rules  of  con¬ 
duct  were  three  which  can  be  told  here :  ‘ ‘Never  to  lose 
one  moment  of  time  but  to  improve  it  in  the  most 
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profitable  way  I  can;  to  live  with  all  my  life  while  I 
do  live ;  never  to  do  anything  which  I  should  be  afraid 
to  do  if  it  were  the  last  hour  of  my  life.” 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

His  is  a  familiar  figure,  with  his  full  face  and  broad- 
brimmed  Quaker  hat ;  and  no  less  familiar  is  the  story 
of  his  life,  for  he  has  told  it  all  in  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  autobiographies  in  our  language.  We 
know,  too,  many  of  his  wise  sayings,  while  how  he  paid 
too  much  for  a  whistle  is  never  to  be  forgotten;  it 
is  part  of  every  child’s  reading  lesson. 

He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1706;  his  father  was  a 
candlemaker  of  limited  means;  he  went  to  school  for 
two  years  only;  he  loved  books  passionately;  he 
served  in  his  father’s  shop  in  his  tenth  year;  his  quick 
mind  and  cleverness  were  rewarded  by  being  made 
an  apprentice  in  his  brother’s  printing  office.  These 
are  familiar  facts  from  his  boyhood.  How  he  spent 
his  money  for  good  books;  how  he  stayed  four  years 
with  his  brother ;  how  he  ran  off  to  Philadelphia,  owing 
to  his  brother’s  unkindness;  how  he  bought  bread, 
and  was  seen  by  the  young  girl  who  afterwards 
became  his  wife;  how  he  secured  work  in  a  printing 
office  in  Philadelphia,  and  spent  a  year  later  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  same  trade,  to  return  to  America  and 
start  his  own  paper;  those,  too,  are  matters  fairly 
well  known.  But  you  can  tell  from  the  thrift,  energy, 
and  good  judgment  he  displayed  in  those  early  years, 
what  kind  of  a  man  he  was  to  become. 

Franklin  was  a  good  combination  of  a  man  who 
wrote,  and  a  man  who  did  things.  His  Poor  Richard’s 
Almanac  was  full  of  wise  maxims  that  were  read 
throughout  the  country.  He  published  his  Memoirs  or 
autobiography,  an  admirable  story  of  his  life,  which 
still  finds  its  readers.  He  wrote  extensively  on  politi¬ 
cal  and  philosophical  subjects.  But  he  was  a  practical 
man  as  well.  You  have  heard  how  with  a  kite  and  a 
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key  lie  proved  that  lightning  was  electricity.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  patriot,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
,the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  He  went  to  France,  and  won  all  hearts  by  his 
modesty  and  wisdom,  thus  obtaining  that  country’s 
friendship  for  the  young  Republic,  which  was  so 
important  at  that  critical  period.  He  traveled 
through  the  colonies  with  his  daughter  in  his  private 
carriage  to  organize  our  postal  system.  He  founded 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  suggested  a  pub¬ 
lic  library  and  hospital.  He  gave  Philadelphia,  where 
he  is  buried,  a  police,  fire,  and  street  cleaning  depart¬ 
ment,  invented  lightning  rods,  and  the  Franklin  stove. 

He  can  truly  be  called  a  wise  man  of  great  sim¬ 
plicity  and  thrift,  who  was  not  spoilt  by  popularity. 
He  was  statesman  and  scientist,  reformer  and  humor¬ 
ist.  Many  of  his  sayings  have  grown  so  familiar  that 
they  are  often  regarded  as  Biblical.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  these:  “ There  are  no  gains  without  pains:” 
“One  today  is  worth  two  tomorrow;  “He  that  hath 
a  trade  hath  an  estate;”  “Little  strokes  fell  large 
oaks;”  “Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools 
will  learn  in  on  other.” 

First  American  Period  (1770-1820). 

THE  REVOLUTION,  POLITICS  AND  ORATORY. 

In  1770  a  new  period  was  beginning  as  the  colonies 
were  forming  an  American  Republic,  ushered  in  by 
years  of  struggle,  not  on  the  battlefield  alone,  but  in 
the  state  assembly  and  public  gathering.  It  was  an 
era  of  the  orator  and  statesman,  as  well  as  soldier  and 
sailor,  and  how  quickly  did  they  appear,  men  of  the 
type  of  Adams,  Hamilton,  Patrick  Henry,  Jefferson, 
Otis,  Livingston,  Drayton,  Quincy  and  others.  These 
joined  in  political  debate,  and  their  speeches  and 
writings  formed  a  notable  field  of  literature,  although 
they  did  not  care  for  literary  fame;  they  were  ambi- 
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tious  only  to  give  strength  and  permanency  to  the  new 
republic.  Another  writer,  born  in  England,  helped 
the  colonists :  Thomas  Paine,  the  first  number  of  whose 
Crisis,  a  paper  he  issued  at  intervals,  was  read  by 
order  of  Washington  to  all  the  army.  It  began  with 
the  words:  “These  are  the  times  that  try  men’s 
souls.  ’  ’  His  pamphlets  in  aid  of  the  cause  were  strik¬ 
ing  and  popular. 

The  Federalist  was  the  favorite  political  organ  of 
that  period,  and  Hamilton  was  a  constant  contributor, 
with  Fisher  Ames,  James  Madison,  Chief  Justice  Jay, 
and  a  coterie  of  other  eminent  writers.  The  problem 
was  how  to  harmonize  the  national  government  and 
the  state.  Was  the  nation  above  each  state,  or  had 
each  state  rights  that  could  not  be  violated?  Hamil¬ 
ton  favored  the  Federalist  party,  which  claimed 
special  power  in  the  government;  Jefferson  was  an 
anti-Federalist,  and  an  adherent  of  the  Republican- 
Democratic  party.  James  Madison  wrote  to  defend 
the  doctrine  of  “State  rights,”  and  so  the  debate  went 
on.  These  men  had  the  ability  to  enrich  literature 
permanently.  How  classic,  for  instance,  is  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Farewell  Address  or  Jefferson’s  autobiography! 
But  they  had  other  and  higher  aims,  and  our  country 
should  regard  them,  therefore,  with  still  greater 
reverence. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  political  excitement,  when 
a  country  was  to  be  shaped  anew,  there  were  not  absent 
some  attempts  at  literature  with  more  or  less  success. 
The  poetry  which  then  began  to  be  written  was  not 
of  a  very  dignified  kind,  yet  it  served  its  purpose.  Per¬ 
haps  Judge  John  Trumbull  (1750-1831)  was  the  most 
prominent  with  his  “McFingal”  a  humorous  poem  that 
won  immediate  popularity,  and  aided  the  American 
cause,  as  it  ridiculed  the  Tories.  “The  Battle  of  the 
Kegs”  by  Francis  Hopkinson;  his  son  Joseph,  author 
of  our  national  ode  “Hail  Columbia  Happy  Land,” 
wrote  in  a  similar  vein.  More  graceful  was  Philip 
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Freneau  (1752-1832),  whose  writings  have  ceased  to  be 
read  because  they  were  composed  for  his  day  and  not 
for  ours.  Joel  Barlow  (1755-1812)  was  an  ambitious 
poet  with  his  American  poem,  the  “Columbiad,”.  but 
his  work  was  a  dismal  failure. 

In  other  lines,  there  are  a  few  works  of  distinction, 
like  Marshall’s  Life  of  Washington ,  and  William 
Wirt’s  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  both  books  still  read. 
Bindley  Murray  (1745-1826)  wrote  his  English  gram¬ 
mar,  while  in  history  David  Ramsay  (1749-1815)  and 
Graydon  (1744-1818)  published  for  their  day  scholarly 
works.  In  the  field  of  travel,  John  Ledyard  (1751-88) 
who  was  about  to  explore  Central  Africa;  Lieutenant 
Pinkney  who  described  his  journey  to  France  (1859), 
and  Zebulon  Pike  who  wrote  the  first  book  on  the 
country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rockies,  are 
to  be  mentioned.  In  theology  were  thinkers  like  Tim¬ 
othy  Dwight,  Hopkins,  Bellamy,  and  Bishop  White.  In 
science,  Benjamin  Thomson  (1753-1814),  or  Count 
Rumford,  was  famous. 

In  literature  proper,  Charles  Brockden  Brown 
(1771-1810)  is  the  one  name  of  excellence.  He  was 
really  the  first  American  novelist.  His  chief  works 
are  the  novels  Wieland  and  Arthur  Mervyn .  He  died 
too  soon  to  see  the  literary  awakening  that  was  soon 
to  come  to  his  country. 

Second  American  Period  (1820-1860). 

GROWTH  AND  BLOSSOMING. 

It  was  becoming  rapidly  a  new  nation,  this  coun¬ 
try  of  ours,  with  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  willing  to  compete  with  the  Old  World  in  every 
field  as  it  had  already  done  in  the  fortunes  of  war 
on  land  and  sea.  In  science,  art,  invention,  literature, 
it  was  putting  forth  every  energy,  and  the  result  could 
not  long  be  deferred.  With  increasing  population  and 
resources,  with  new  states  organized,  with  a  growing 
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sense  of  independence  in  thought  and  activity,  a 
remarkable  literary  development  ensued  that  has  ad¬ 
vanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  ever  since,  until  American 
literature  has  become  one  of  the  great  world  litera¬ 
tures  whose  wonderful  future  cannot  yet  be  foreseen. 

There  is  not  a  field  which  our  writers  were  not  now 
to  adorn.  History,  biography,  travels,  oratory,  fiction, 
poetry,  essay  writing,  law,  natural  sciences,  and 
severer  studies;  what  a  list  of  eminent  names  can  be 
given  on  each  of  these  lines  down  to  the  date  of  the 
Civil  War — a  convenient  halting  point  for  the  present! 
It  would  be  impossible  within  our  limits  to  glance  at 
all  of  these;  there  are  larger  and  more  pretentious 
works  which  give  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  such 
authors.  It  is  our  purpose  only  to  dwell  at  any  length 
upon  a  few  representative  writers,  particularly  those 
who  have  written  also  for  young  people,  and  describe 
more  briefly  others  who  come  within  our  scope. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING  (1783-1859). 

More  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  ago, 
General  Washington  came  into  a  store  in  New  York 
City.  A  Scotch  nurse  was  standing  there,  with  a  child 
in  her  arms.  She  eagerly  held  out  the  little  fellow  as 
he  entered  saying:  “This  bairn  was  named  after 
you.”  At  this  remark,  the  general  laid  a  gentle  hand 
on  the  child ’s  head,  and  bestowed  a  kindly  blessing. 
Great  was  the  rejoicing  in  the  family  when  the  news 
was  told.  Parents  and  friends  were  sanguine  now  that 
the  bairn  would  become  a  great  man;  and  he  did 
become  a  great  author  judged  by  his  popularity  and 
merit.  The  first  American  to  be  recognized  abroad  in 
the  field  of  literature,  he  became  recognized  at  home  as 
well,  as  our  first  distinctively  American  writer  in  kind¬ 
liness  of  view,  in  beauty  of  style,  in  choice  of  subject, 
in  a  certain  cheerful  humor  and  in  patriotic  ardor. 
These  are  not  the  highest  aims,  but  they  are  very 
-commendable. 
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New  York  was  rather  a  small  city  in  his  early 
years;  it  had  a  population  of  twenty-five  thousand  to 
be  increased  to  nearly  a  million  before  his  death.  It 
was  not  so  varied  as  at  present,  with  every  foreign 
nation  represented  among  its  people,  but  it  was  divided 
practically  between  the  Dutch  and  the  English — ele¬ 
ments  that  kept  fairly  wide  apart.  How  he  loved  to 
mingle  among  the  Dutch  residents,  and  hear  old  time 
Dutch  legends,  which  he  was  later  to  utilize  in  his 
writings!  The  youngest  of  ten  brothers  and  sisters, 
he  was  spoilt  no  doubt  at  home,  but  his  was  such  a 
sunny  disposition  that  it  did  not  hurt  him  much.  By 
reason  of  somewhat  delicate  health  he  spent  much 
time  on  leaving  school  in  the  open  air  with  his  dog 
and  gun,  and  these  wanderings,  too,  were  to  appear 
again  in  some  of  the  sketches  and  stories  that  were  to 
bring  him  fame. 

A  great  loss  was  now  to  overshadow  his  life.  He 
was  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  with 
whom  he  was  studying  law.  In  her  eighteenth  year  she 
died,  and  in  1804  he  was  sent  to  Europe  to  recover  his 
health  which  had  been  seriously  affected  by  her 
death.  The  two  years  abroad  were  of  great  benefit, 
not  only  physically,  but  mentally  as  well.  Travel  is 
often  the  best  college  course.  He  visited  England, 
Holland,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  seeing  famous 
places  and  people.  He  returned  home  invigorated,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  although  he  never  practised  as 
a  lawyer. 

For  a  time  he  tried  to  help  his  brothers  in  their 
business,  but  he  soon  grew  tired  of  accounts,  and  with 
a  brother  William  and  a  friend,  James  K.  Paulding, 
issued  a  paper,  like  Addison’s  Spectator — “to  reform 
the  town.  ’  ’  It  was  called  Salmagundi ,  a  kind  of  Italian 
hash  and  consisted  of  prose  and  poetry.  It  died  after 
the  twentieth  issue,  but  it  amused  the  town,  and  made 
the  young  authors  known.  Next  he  wrote  his  Dietrich 
Knickerbocker’s  History  of  New  York,  a  burlesque 
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history  of  New  Amsterdam,  which  met  a  warm  recep¬ 
tion,  even  if  the  Dutch  residents  did  not  appreciate  the 
humor  and  satire. 

It  was  about  this  time,  after  the  War  of  1812,  that 
his  brothers,  in  whose  firm  he  had  become  a  silent  part¬ 
ner,  wished  to  send  some  one  abroad  in  their  interests, 
and  he  went,  enjoying  the  companionship  of  the  great 
men  he  met.  The  poets  Byron,  Coleridge,  etc.,  were 
even  then  living,  and  Walter  Scott  became  his  close 
friend.  Scott  was  writing  Ivanhoe,  and  wished  to  have 
a  good  model  for  his  character  of  Rebecca.  Irving  told 
then  of  Miss  Hoffman,  his  betrothed,  and  of  her  Jewish 
friend  in  Philadelphia,  Rebecca  Gratz,  a  woman  of 
rare  beauty  and  character.  Scott  took  her  name  for 
his  heroine,  and  described  her  character  after  Irving ’s 
delineation. 

There  came  now  a  period  of  intense  literary  appli¬ 
cation.  Irving  had  enjoyed  so  keenly  his  English  life, 
and  his  mind  was  so  enriched  by  contact  with  the  best 
English  thought,  that  for  some  years  English  scenes 
and  characters  formed  the  background  of  much  of  his 
work,  like  The  Sketch  Book,  Bracebridge  Hall,  and 
Tales  of  a  Traveler .  In  the  first  of  the  series  ap¬ 
peared  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  the  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow — tales  of  which  young  people  never  weary.  He 
was  now  relieved  from  poverty,  his  books  having  a 
good  sale  in  England  and  America. 

Next  came  a  three  years’  stay  in  Spain,  with  some 
new  books  as  a  result — his  Alhambra,  for  instance, 
with  a  number  of  Moorish  tales,  and  his  Life  of  Col¬ 
umbus,  a  work  of  more  solid  character,  which  brought 
him  much  honor  and  money.  He  became  secretary  of 
legation  in  London,  received  a  gold  medal  from  a 
learned  society,  and  a  degree  from  Oxford.  But  he 
longed  to  return  home,  and  came  back  after  seventeen 
years’  absence  to  find  a  great  change  in  New  York 
and  the  country.  He  was  still  unspoilt  by  his  popu¬ 
larity  and  success. 
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His  next  trip  was  to  the  then  far  West,  writing 
two  volumes  about  it,  when  he  finally  took  up  his 
abode  at  delightful  Sunnyside,  near  Tarrytown  on 
the  Hudson — an  historic  neighborhood,  associated 
with  the  capture  of  Andre.  Here  he  lived  with  his 
sister  and  her  two  daughters,  writing  and  editing  his 
books.  For  a  time  he  served  as  minister  to  Spain. 
Then  his  study  occupied  him  until  the  end  in  1859. 
His  last  works  were  his  Life  of  Washington  and  his 
Biography  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

There  is  much  to  interest  you  in  Irving.  It  is  not 
only  his  books — with  their  charming  style,  their  cheer¬ 
ful  atmosphere,  and  the  wealth  of  entertainment  they 
contain — but  it  is  his  lovable  character  which  is  as 
attractive.  He  was  a  man  who  wrote  with  his  heart, 
and  will  charm  a  world  of  readers  for  years  to  come. 
His  tomb  at  Tarrytown  has  become  a  place  of  pil¬ 
grimage.  His  is  a  lordlier  sepulcher — in  that  rural 
burying-ground  in  a  neighborhood  illumined  by  his 
genius — than  a  niche  in  Westminster  Abbey.  For 
there  the  flowers  and  the  trees  he  loved  so  well,  bend 
close  beside  him,  and  the  birds  whose  songs  he  en¬ 
joyed,  twitter  around  his  tomb. 

JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER  (1789-1851). 

In  1820  Cooper  published  his  first  novel — to  be 
followed  by  a  long  series  which,  like  Irving’s  works, 
were  to  prove  to  the  world  that  there  was  an  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  of  which  the  world  might  take  notice. 
It  was  due  to  a  strange  incident:  Cooper  had  never 
any  decided  literary  tastes;  he  had  enjoyed  for  some 
years  a  seafaring  life,  and  was  really  a  kind  of  gen¬ 
tleman  farmer  in  New  York  State;  one  day  he  read  a 
certain  English  novel  which  was  so  poor  that,  throw¬ 
ing  it  aside,  he  exclaimed:  “I  could  write  as  good  a 
story  myself!”  And  he  wrote  his  first  novel. 

It  was  not  a  success,  but  undiscouraged,  he  wrote 
the  following  year  The  Spy,  a  tale  of  the  Revolution. 
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Its  hero,  “Harvey  Birch,”  became  popular  at  once, 
and  his  adventures  were  admired  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  translated  into  Oriental  tongues.  It 
was  a  success,  because  Cooper  knew  about  the  life  of 
the  pioneer,  about  trappers  and  hunters;  from  his 
early  childhood  he  had  lived  in  a  wilderness  near  Ot¬ 
sego  Lake,  New  York,  where  his  father  had  built  a 
mansion  and  laid  out  the  streets  of  a  town,  Coopers- 
town.  But  few  settlers  came,  and  the  hoy  wandered 
at  will  over  field  and  forests,  with  his  keen  eye  ob¬ 
serving  nature,  following  animals  to  their  haunts, 
learning  the  ways  of  the  Indian,  and  the  habits  of  the 
hunter. 

His  college  days  at  Yale  were  irksome  and  he  was 
dismissed  for  failure  to  study.  Then  at  sixteen  he 
shipped  as  a  sailor,  and  joining  the  navy,  served  for 
six  years  when  he  married,  gave  up  the  sea,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  New  York  City.  His  works  are  chiefly  Indian 
tales  or  sea  stories,  full  of  adventure  and  exciting  in¬ 
cident.  Their  freshness  and  descriptive  power,  as 
well  as  their  novelty  iii  subject,  attracted  a  host  of 
readers,  and  they  still  entrance  the  young,  as  they  tell 
of  backwoods  life,  the  wigwam,  the  war  council,  the 
trail,  the  attack.  The  Leather  Stocking  Tales,  with 
Natty  Bumpo  as  hero,  are  not  likely  to  lose  their  fas¬ 
cination  for  boys  who  love  stories  of  adventure,  with 
no  incident  to  mar  their  wholesomeness. 

No  less  effective  are  his  sea  tales.  “Long  Tom 
Coffin”  in  The  Pilot  is  still  dear  to  young  readers  who 
follow  breathless  the  record  of  John  Paul  Jones,  the 
battle  at  sea,  the  storm,  the  shipwreck,  that  are  met 
in  such  stories.  He  was  familiar  with  sea  life,  and 
hence  wrote  with  rare  power.  He  composed  many 
other  works,  hut  his  style  is  not  always  even,  and  had 
he  studied  harder  at  school  and  college,  his  writings 
would  be  more  effective,  and  likely  to  enjoy  a  longer 
lease  of  life. 

Two  writers  of  adventure  can  be  mentioned  here 
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of  special  interest  to  boys :  One  is  Herman  Melville 
(1819-92)  whose  Typee,  Omoo,  and  two  other  tales  are 
full  of  exciting  incident  among  the  South  Sea  island¬ 
ers.  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.  (1815-82),  wrote  a 
true,  not  an  imaginative  tale  of  adventure  in  Two 
Years  before  the  Mast ,  and  it  is  so  vividly  told,  that 
it  retains  its  interest  today. 

HAWTHORNE  (1804-64). 

Few  American  authors  of  his  rank  are  so  attrac¬ 
tive  to  young  people  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Many 
of  his  best  stories  were  written  originally  for  them,  and 
he  is  particularly  happy  in  his  child  characters.  Yet 
he  could  write  for  an  older  generation  with  singular 
power,  and  his  works  number  among  the  most  distinc¬ 
tively  American  in  all  our  literature. 

It  was  on  a  fourth  of  July  that  he  was  born,  and  of 
all  places  in  Salem,  Mass.,  where  there  had  been  tor¬ 
ture  and  burning  of  witches  a  century  earlier!  Did 
the  fact  that  his  ancestors  were  stern  Puritans,  and 
that  he  was  familiar  with  the  stories  of  witchcraft,  aid 
in  intensifying  a  certain  gloom  and  love  of  solitude  in 
his  character,  to  which  his  parents’  traits  were  also 
responsible?  Taught  privately,  and  showing  a  great 
fondness  for  reading,  in  his  twelfth  year  his  mother 
and  family  moved  to  a  lonely  spot  in  Maine,  where  he 
had  no  companions,  and  apart  from  his  solitary  walks 
and  sports,  edited  a  little  paper  of  his  own  for 
amusement. 

Then  came  college  days  at  Bowdoin,  with  Long¬ 
fellow  as  a  classmate,  and  after  graduation  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  Salem  home  where,  until  his  thirty-third 
year,  he  lived  almost  like  a  hermit.  He  loved  to  walk 
out  at  night  or  go  off  to  the  woods.  The  rest  of  the 
time  was  spent  in  reading,  writing  and  study.  Still 
in  the  loneliness  he  was  preparing  himself  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  molding  his  wonderful  style  of  writing.  In 
these  twelve  years  out  of  all  his  work  forty-five  stories 
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remain.  His  first  novel  was  not  a  success.  His  tales 
in  the  magazines  did  not  arouse  any  attention.  It 
was  only  after  his  marriage  to  Miss  Peabody  that  he 
came  out  of  his  shell,  and  began  to  write  more  fre¬ 
quently,  and  to  gain  a  name. 

What  attractive  children  of  the  pen  did  he  pro¬ 
duce  !  His  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse ,  his  Twicetold 
Tales ,  Grandfather’s  Chair ,  are  collections  of  sketches 
and  studies  fresh,  unique,  carefully  written.  Then 
how  cleverly  did  he  tell  old  myths  and  legends  in 
The  Wonder  Booh,  and  Tanglewood  Tales,  which  have 
become  permanently  young  people’s  books.  And  as 
to  his  longer  romances  and  novels — who  can  forget 
the  strange  power  of  The  Scarlet  Letter,  1850,  the 
charm  of  The  Blithedale  Romance,  the  fascination  of 
The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  or  the  polish  and 
beauty  of  The  Marble  Faun ?  The  unfinished  manu¬ 
script  of  his  Dolliver  Romance,  whose  publication  had 
begun,  was  placed  in  his  coffin.  His  life  had  a  sudden 
close  while  on  a  trip  in  the  White  Mountains. 

Hawthorne  was  a  superb  literary  artist;  he  pol¬ 
ished  his  style  to  perfection  in  form  and  finish.  There 
is  a  background  of  mystery  or  strangeness  in  his  tales ; 
his  characters  seem  to  rest  under  the  shadow  of  a 
crime  or  some  grave  accusation.  But  the  gloom 
passes  away  at  last  when  their  lives  show  a  loving  and 
penitent  spirit.  Few  surpass  him  in  imagination, 
while  his  extensive  reading  gives  an  atmosphere  of 
broad  culture  to  his  writings.  In  his  letters  and  note 
books  can  always  be  found  striking  and  suggestive 
thoughts. 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT  (1794-1878). 

It  was  in  the  Berkshire  Hills,  at  Cummington, 
Mass.,  that  Bryant  was  horn  on  November  3,  1794. 
You  have  often  heard  that  Virginia  is  the  mother  of 
presidents — which  is  certainly  true;  but  no  less  true 
is  it  that  Massachusetts  is  the  mother  of  poets.  Bry- 
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ant  came  of  Puritan  stock,  and  was  tauglit  in  his  child¬ 
hood  those  simple  virtues  that  go  to  form  a  useful 
manhood.  The  family  was  poor,  but  the  home  was  an 
educated  one,  and  the  boy  was  fortunate  in  both 
parents. 

He  was  a  bright  student,  early  showed  a  fondness 
for  poetry,  and  in  his  twelfth  year  composed  his  first 
verse,  to  be  followed  soon  by  other  attempts,  but  with¬ 
out  any  special  merit.  Happily  outdoor  life  appealed 
to  him;  he  grew  familiar  with  the  woods,  the  hills,  the 
flowers,  the  clouds,  those  wonderful  texts  that  have 
been  written  all  around  us.  For  him  there  were  “ser¬ 
mons  in  stones,  books  in  the  running  brooks;”  and  in 
his  heart  grew  a  passionate  devotion  to  nature,  which 
was  to  form  the  secret  of  his  success.  And  when  one 
day  he  opened  a  volume  of  Wordsworth’s  poems — ■ 
and  that  English  poet  was  also  an  intense  lover  of 
nature — he  felt  he  had  come  across  a  kindred  spirit. 

He  was  hardly  eighteen  when  one  day,  seated  be¬ 
neath  a  favorite  oak  tree,  he  wrote  a  poem  which  he 
called  “Thanatopsis,”  which  means  “a  vision  of 
death.”  When  he  had  finished  it  he  put  it  without 
any  further  thought  in  the  corner  of  his  father’s  desk. 
In  1817,  a  few  years  later,  it  was  published  in  the 
North  American  Review  and  created  a  sensation. 
It  was  felt  that  America  had  a  new  poet.  Bryant 
never  wrote  a  better  poem  than  this.  Many  of  its 
lines  have  become  familiar  quotations.  Who  can  for¬ 
get  the  closing  words : 

“So  live  that  when  thv  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan, 

Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 

Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.  ” 

Owing  to  his  limited  means,  he  stayed  at  college 
only  a  year,  but  was  such  a  hardworking  student  that 
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lie  made  thorough  progress,  being  fond  of  languages. 
How  well  he  knew  Greek  was  proved  in  his  seventieth 
year  by  his  admirable  translation  of  Homer.  For 
nearly  ten  years  he  turned  to  law  for  a  livelihood,  and 
finally  going  to  New  York  in  1825,  he  became  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Evening  Post,  and  was  identified 
with  that  paper  for  half  a  century.  He  was  always 
a  leading  figure  in  social,  literary,  and  political  cir¬ 
cles,  and  varied  his  work  by  traveling  extensively 
abroad  and  at  home. 

Bryant  was  American  in  subject  and  spirit.  His 
love  of  nature  and  of  liberty,  is  the  leading  motive  of 
his  verse.  He  is  fond  of  description,  his  moods  are 
usually  calm  and  thoughtful,  and  his  language  strong 
in  its  simplicity.  In  the  crowd  of  later  versifiers  who 
write  with  more  passion  and  artistic  power,  you  should 
not  forget  our  first  American  poet  of  any  genuine 
claim  to  honor,  whose  life  and  writings  were  in  happy 
harmony.  The  author  of  the  lines  To  a  Waterfowl , 
The  Forest  Hymn,  and  To  the  Fringed  Gentian  will 
remain  a  favorite  in  the  American  Hall  of  Fame. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE  (1809-49). 

Who  has  not  read  “The  Raven,”  that  musical 
poem  with  its  constant  refrain  “Nevermore!”  and  its 
strange  hold  on  the  imagination?  Yet  the  story  of 
the  author  is  not  so  well  known;  it  is  not  so  melodious 
as  some  of  his  poems. 

Poe,  who  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  January  19, 
1809,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  in  Richmond,  Va., 
both  his  parents,  who  were  actors,  in  his  early  child¬ 
hood.  He  was  adopted  by  the  Allans,  a  wealthy  cou¬ 
ple,  as  their  own  son.  In  his  seventh  year  they  sent 
him  to  a  school  in  England,  and  in  1821  on  his  return 
he  attended  a  Richmond  academy.  In  1826  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Virginia.  Although  bright  in  his 
studies,  other  traits,  which  doubtless  were  not  unusual 
in  his  day,  brought  his  stay  to  a  sudden  close,  and  Mr, 
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Allan  placed  him  in  his  own  office.  A  dispute  arose, 
and  Poe  resolved  to  be  his  own  master,  and  became  a 
private  in  the  U.  S.  Army  under  the  name  of  Edgar 
A.  Perry. 

In  1829,  he  issued  his  first  volume  of  poems,  and 
was  reconciled  to  Mr.  Allan,  who  secured  for  him  an 
appointment  at  West  Point.  Here  for  a  while  he 
worked  with  great  ardor,  but  soon  his  old  habits  re¬ 
turned,  and  in  1831  he  was  expelled.  In  this  year  he 
published  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  poems  dedicated 
to  the  U.  S.  Cadets.  Returning  to  Richmond,  another 
quarrel  occurred  with  his  fosterparent,  who  on  his 
death  in  1834  left  Poe  nothing  in  his  will. 

Baltimore  was  Poe’s  next  residence,  where  he  won 
a  prize  for  a  short  story  and  later  became  editor  of 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger ,  a  journal  of  dis¬ 
tinction  in  its  time.  Here  he  married  on  very  slender 
resources  his  cousin  Virginia  Clemm,  the  “Annabel 
Lee”  of  the  poem  of  that  name,  who  died  in  1848,  after 
years  of  illness.  Now  began  constant  removals  and 
changes  in  literary  work,  now  in  New  York  and  now 
in  Philadelphia  and  then  New  York  again,  and  back 
again  to  Richmond  in  1849.  On  October  4  of  that 
year  he  left  Richmond  and  was  found  later  in  an  un¬ 
conscious  condition  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  and 
died  later  in  a  hospital.  For  a  man  of  such  brilliant 
genius  and  promise,  how  tragic  such  an  end! 

The  defects  in  Poe  were  defects  in  character.  He 
lacked  self-control.  Yet,  while  not  excusing  his  un¬ 
fortunate  habits  which  impaired  his  judgment,  and 
weakened  his  powers,  his  life  was  a  constant  struggle 
against  poverty.  For  “The  Raven,”  which  appeared 
on  January  19,  1845,  he  received  ten  dollars,  and  many 
of  his  best  stories  were  almost  as  poorly  paid.  He 
has  had  his  admirers  who  refused  to  recognize  his 
faults,  and  his  critics  who  have  exaggerated  his  de¬ 
fects.  On  the  whole,  he  has  to  blame  himself  for  his 
failure  to  attain  the  rank  to  which  his  genius  entitled 
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Lira.  The  text  that  Matthew  Arnold  applies  to  Heine 
can  be  applied  as  well  to  Poe:  “Many  are  called,  few 
chosen.’ ’  Of  the  great  mass  of  his  writings,  only  a 
limited  amount  is  worth  reading,  despite  his  origi¬ 
nality  and  weird  charm.  His  A  Manuscript  Found  in 
a  Bottle,  The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,  The  Gold 
Bug,  Bans  Pfaal,  The  Black  Cat  are  among  his  best; 
of  his  poems,  besides  “The  Raven,”  the  most  popular 
seem  to  be  “The  Bells,”  “Isfrail,”  and  “Annabel 
Lee.” 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON  (1803-82). 

If  Washington  Irving  was  the  first  writer  to  make 
American  literature  admired  abroad,  Emerson  was 
the  first  to  win  esteem  and  reverence  the  world  over 
for  his  thought  and  moral  strength.  It  was  felt  then 
that  a  giant  had  come  to  America,  when  the  sage  of 
Concord,  as  he  was  termed,  wrote  his  essays  and 
poems. 

Now,  what  is  a  sage  or  philosopher?  At  first  you 
fancy  he  is  a  very  old  man,  with  flowing  beard,  who 
lives  by  himself  in  a  solitary  room;  he  has  a  table,  a 
pen  or  quill  and  a  bottle  of  ink,  with  paper  in  abun¬ 
dance  ;  then  he  writes  or  gives  counsel  to  all  who  come 
to  question  him;  he  is  very  wise,  very  serious,  very 
learned,  and  so  very,  very  great,  that  often  you  would 
not  be  impertinent  enough  to  understand  what  he 
whites  or  says  about  life,  the  earth,  the  skies,  the  stars, 
and  everything. 

Emerson  was  a  philosopher  from  his  early  man¬ 
hood.  He  was  a  thinker  and  a  writer  who  sought  to 
teach  his  country  what  it  needed  to  know  about  cer¬ 
tain  very  vital  things — freedom,  character,  truth, 
manners,  beauty,  patriotism,  art,  books,  self-reliance. 
He  gave  lectures  in  many  cities  on  these  and  other 
topics.  He  composed  poems  of  much  beauty  to  en¬ 
force  his  views  on  such  vital  themes.  His  home  at 
Concord,  with  its  apple  orchard,  became  a  place  of 
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pilgrimage,  and  he  was  in  active  correspondence  with 
many  persons,  great  and  good,  throughout  the  world. 
Yet,  philosopher  as  he  was,  no  one  could  he  more  se¬ 
rene,  more  cheerful,  more  lovable  to  old  and  young. 
The  young,  in  particular,  were  his  favorites. 

He  was  born  in  Boston  May  25, 1803.  He  came  of  a 
race  of  preachers  for  seven  generations.  So  he  had  a 
heritage  of  culture  and  religion,  the  best  inheritance 
after  all,  with  the  many  traits  which  are  thus  implied, 
a  love  of  books,  high  ambition,  self-control,  refine¬ 
ment,  gentle  manners.  What  a  contrast  to  Edgar 
Allan  Poe!  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Emerson’s 
life  was  well  rounded,  a  blessing  to  his  country  and 
age?  Read  what  his  father,  Rev.  William  Emerson, 
wrote  in  his  journal  just  after  his  marriage :  “We  are 
poor  and  cold,  and  have  little  meal,  and  little  wood, 
and  little  meat,  but,  thank  God,  courage  enough.” 

Courage  and  self-reliance,  what  an  heirloom !  Why, 
it  is  a  fortune  in  itself.  And  his  family  found  it  such 
when  he  died,  leaving  wife  and  six  children  under  ten 
years  of  age,  Ralph  being  eight.  Their  courage  and 
self-reliance  carried  them  through,  despite  poverty 
and  ill-health.  Some  idea  of  their  circumstances  may 
be  gathered  from  this  incident:  One  day  a  friend  of 
the  family  came  in  and  found  the  boys  without  food, 
and  their  aunt  consoling  them  with  stories  of  heroic 
endurance.  Ralph  and  Edward  had  but  one  great 
coat  between  them,  Mr.  Cabot  tells  in  his  Memoir ,  and 
had  to  take  turns  in  going  without,  and  in  bearing  the 
taunts  of  vulgar-minded  school-fellows  enquiring: 
“Whose  turn  is  it  to  wear  the  coat  today?” 

In  a  letter  written  to  his  Aunt  Mary  in  his  tenth 
year,  which  Mr.  Cabot  gives  in  full  in  his  entertaining 
Memoir  of  Emerson  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.:  1887), 
there  are  some  passages  which  describe  a  day  in  his 
life.  No  words  could  better  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  his  works: 

“In  the  morning  I  rose,  as  I  commonly  do,  about 
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five  minutes  before  six.  I  then  help  William  (two 
years  his  senior)  in  making  the  fire,  after  which  I  set 
the  table  for  Prayers.  I  then  call  mamma  about 
quarter  after  six.  We  spell  as  we  did  before  you  went 
away.  I  confess  I  often  feel  an  angry  passion  start 
in  one  corner  of  my  heart  when  one  of  my  Brothers 
gets  above  me,  which  I  think  sometimes  they  do  by 
unfair  means,  after  which  we  eat  our  breakfast;  then 
I  have  from  about  quarter  after  seven  till  eight  to 
play  or  read.  I  think  I  am  rather  inclined  to  the 
former.  I  then  go  to  school.  Then  I  go  to  Mr. 
Webb’s  private  school  where  I  write  and  cipher.  I 
go  to  this  place  at  eleven  and  stay  until  one  o’clock. 

“  After  this,  when  I  come  home  I  eat  my  dinner, 
and  at  two  o’clock  I  resume  my  studies  at  the  Latin 
School,  where  I  do  the  same  except  in  studying  gram¬ 
mar.  After  I  come  home  I  do  mamma  her  little  er¬ 
rands,  if  she  has  any ;  then  I  bring  in  my  wood  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  breakfast  room.  I  then  have  some  time  to 
play  and  eat  my  supper.  After  that  we  say  our 
hymns  or  chapter,  and  then  take  our  turns  in  reading 
Rollin,  as  we  did  before  you  went.  We  retire  to  bed 
at  different  times.  I  go  at  a  little  before  eight  and 
retire  to  my  private  devotions,  and  then  close  my  eyes 
in  sleep,  and  there  ends  the  toils  of  the  day.” 

A  One  is  tempted  to  dwell  further  on  his  boyhood 
and  college  days,  when  he  had  poverty  to  contend 
with,  although  his  brother  William  aided  him  to  go 
to  Harvard.  Besides  his  regular  studies  he  loved  lit¬ 
erature  and  the  languages,  Plato,  Montaigne,  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  Plutarch  being  his  favorite  authors,  and 
his  writings  show  how  much  he  appreciated  them. 
Then,  after  graduation,  he  taught  school,  and  studied 
for  the  ministry;  after  a  trip  for  his  health  to  Florida 
in  1829,  he  occupied  a  Unitarian  pulpit  in  Boston,  and 
married,  his  wife  dying  shortly  afterwards. 

Now  came  a  journey  to  England,  when  he  met 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Carlyle,  with  whom  he 
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kept  up  friendly  ties.  He  introduced  Carlyle’s  works 
to  America,  and  the  correspondence  which  has  been 
recently  published  is  very  interesting.  Carlyle,  ac¬ 
customed  to  criticise  his  contemporaries  rather 
sharply,  said  of  Emerson:  “One  of  the  most  lovable 
creatures  in  himself  we  had  ever  looked  upon.” 

Emerson  lived  at  Concord  forty-six  years.  He  lec¬ 
tured  during  this  time,  and  his  lectures  form  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  published  essays.  By  reason  of  his 
character,  his  high  ideals,  and  the  loftiness  of  his 
thought,  he  became  a  power  in  his  day,  and  his  works 
retain  their  influence,  even  if  at  times  they  seem 
loosely  constructed,  and  the  thought  is  often  hard  to 
understand  by  the  average  reader.  He  appealed  for 
right  thinking  and  right  living,  that  we  were  our  own 
helpers,  that  nature  had  its  answer  for  all  our  prob¬ 
lems,  and  that  above  all  we  should  be  real  and  gen¬ 
uine,  hating  all  manner  of  shams.  He  had  great  faith 
in  America,  if  its  people  were  true  to  themselves,  and 
did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  bound  too  much  by  old- 
world  traditions.  Throughout  his  prose  and  verse  he 
breathes  a  great  love  of  nature,  while  in  phrase  and 
allusion  he  is  typically  American.  His  poems,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  class,  are  best  understood  in  our  years  of 
maturity. 

Although  at  times  his  style  is  obscure,  and  his 
thoughts  appear  to  have  little  connection,  his  essays 
are  a  mine  of  wealth,  and  many  of  his  sayings  have 
become  oft-quoted  texts.  For  instance,  how  forcible 
are  these :  ‘  ‘  Good  manners  are  made  up  of  petty  sac¬ 
rifices  ;  life  is  not  so  short  but  there  is  always  time  for 
courtesy ;  trust  men  and  they  will  be  true  to  you ;  treat 
them  greatly  and  they  will  show  themselves  great ;  the 
highest  compact  we  can  make  with  our  fellow  is,  let 
there  be  truth  between  us  two  forever  more; truth  is  the 
summit  of  being;  justice  is  the  application  of  it  to 
affairs ;  out  of  your  own  self  should  come  your  theme, 
and  only  thus  can  your  genius  be  your  friend ;  do  not 
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Attempt  to  be  a  great  reader;  read  for  facts,  and  not 
by  the  bookful.” 

A  COTERIE  OF  MINOR  WRITERS. 

In  the  early  decades  of  the  past  century,  there  were 
a  number  of  writers  who  deserve  mention,  even  if  they 
did  not  attain  the  rank  of  Irving,  or  Hawthorne  or 
Emerson. 

New  York  had  quite  a  number  of  authors  of  such 
a  class.  Besides  James  K.  Paulding,  who  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  Irving’s  co worker  in  Salmagundi,  there  were 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  Samuel 
Woodworth,  George  P.  Morris,  and  Nathaniel  P. 
Willis.  The  first  wrote  a  very  attractive  poem  “The 
Culprit  Fay,  ’  ’  and  the  popular  ‘  6  The  American  Flag.  ’  ’ 
Halleck  was  the  author  of  the  familiar  lines  beginning 
“Green  be  the  turf  above  thee,  friend  of  my  earlier 
days,”  as  well  as  the  ode  to  “Marco  Bozzaris.” 
Woodworth  composed  “The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,”  and 
Morris  “Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree.” 

Willis  was  a  literary  comet  of  his  day  (1806-67). 
He  was  a  very  versatile  writer,  an  agreeable  poet,  a 
clever  journalist,  but  wrote  probably  too  much  to  at¬ 
tain  any  great  depth,  and  apart  from  a  few  poems,  is 
little  read.  A  name  longer  kept  in  memory  is  “Peter 
Parley,”  Samuel  G.  Goodrich  (1793-1860),  the  Boston 
publisher,  who  issued  a  long  series  of  works  for  young 
people  at  an  era  when  children  had  few  books  written 
for  their  special  needs.  So  he  became  a  familiar  name 
to  the  hosts  of  young  readers. 

A  brilliant  class  of  writers,  poets,  and  novelists, 
arose  in  the  South.  Of  these  William  Gilmore  Simms 
(1806-70)  deserves  high  praise  as  pioneer  in  fiction,  his 
Yemassee  being  his  best  novel.  John  P.  Kennedy 
(1795-1870)  wrote  three  novels,  dealing  with  revolu¬ 
tionary  or  colonial  times.  In  later  years  the  South 
was  to  furnish  some  brilliant  poets,  of  whom  one  at 
least,  Lanier,  attained  high  rank. 
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ORATORS. 

Among  the  best  known  orators  of  the  decades  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War,  and  whose  writings  have  become 
part  of  American  literature,  were  Webster,  Clay,  and 
Calhoun. 

Daniel  Webster  (1782-1852),  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  an  orator  of  great  impressiveness, 
and  his  speeches  are  marked  by  a  certain  grandeur. 
Weighty,  clear,  logical,  he  was  the  ideal  speaker  of  his 
age,  the  effect  being  heightened  by  his  dignity, 
breadth,  voice  and  physical  strength.  Today,  how¬ 
ever,  when  most  of  us  grow  impatient  of  too  serious 
thought,  he  might  prove  a  less  striking  figure.  His 
Americanism  is  marked  throughout,  hence  his  writings 
are  of  lasting  value.  His  ideal  thought  was  “Liberty 
and  union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  unseparable.  ” 

Like  Webster,  Henry  Clay  (1777-1852),  by  birth  a 
Virginian,  had  poverty  to  contend  with  in  his  youth, 
but  his  energy  overcame  every  obstacle.  Both  shared 
the  disappointment  of  not  winning  the  presidency, 
and  both  died  in  the  same  year.  It  was  Clay  who 
coined  the  phrase,  “I  had  rather  be  right  than  be 
President.”  His  power  lay  less  in  the  written  than 
the  spoken  word,  in  his  ability  to  persuade  his  audi¬ 
ence  and  manage  men.  His  patriotism  was  as  fervent 
as  Webster’s. 

Their  keen  competitor  and  an  orator  of  equal 
power,  was  John  C.  Calhoun  (1782-1850),  of  South 
Carolina.  A  statesman  of  upright  character,  he  de¬ 
voted  his  efforts  to  defend  States’  rights,  which  led 
ultimately  to  the  Secession  movement  and  the  Civil 
V7ar.  He  was  a  speaker  clear,  concise,  and  convinc¬ 
ing,  idolized  in  his  own  state  and  throughout  the 
South.  Second  to  him  in  eloquence  was  Robert  Y. 
Hayne  (1791-1839),  of  South  Carolina. 

More  ornate  than  any  speaker  of  his  day  was  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett  (1794-1865),  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
not  always  the  number  of  flowers  it  bears  that  proves 
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.tlie  strength  of  a  rose-tree.  Everett  had  polish,  ele¬ 
gance,  learning,  but  apart  from  a  few  efforts,  his  repu¬ 
tation  is  greater  than  his  merits,  although  he  occupied 
important  positions  in  political  life,  being  President 
of  Harvard,  secretary  of  state,  minister  to  England. 
His'  orations  were  beautiful  performances,  brilliant 
from  the  standpoint  of  rhetoric,  yet  they  lacked  the 
human  note  which  made  Lincoln’s  few  lines  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  a  permanent  classic,  and  his  own  studied  ad¬ 
dress,  so  ornate  and  elaborate,  a  series  of  phrases 
without  heat  or  heart. 

Without  dwelling  at  length  on  men  like  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Benton,  Choate,  Legare,  Prentiss,  the 
anti-slavery  movement  in  the  decades  before  the  war 
was  to  develop  some  conspicuous  orators,  of  whom 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  (1805-79)  and  Wendell  Phil¬ 
lips  (1811-84),  both  of  Massachusetts,  were  easily  the 
leaders,  while  Charles  Sumner  (1811-74),  of  the  same 
state,  was  more  at  home  in  Congress. 

NEW  ENGLAND  REFORMERS. 

A  number  of  advanced  thinkers  on  religious,  social 
and  economic  lines,  to  a  certain  degree  influenced  by 
German  thought,  flourished  in  New  England  some 
idecades  before  the  Civil  War,  and  added  a  special 
chapter  to  American  literature.  The  leader  of  the 
Unitarian  movement,  William  Ellery  Channing  (1780- 
1842)  was  a  more  conservative  reformer  than  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Theodore  Parker  (1810-60).  By  his  word  and 
pen  he  did  much  to  promote  social  reforms,  particu¬ 
larly  the  uplifting  of  the  wage-earners.  In  pulpit  and 
on  platform  he  was  a  great  liberalizing  power,  his  own 
personal  character  being  his  best  argument.  Parker 
was  more  aggressive,  and  founded  a  church  of  his 
own,  half-political,  half-social.  The  writings  of  these 
two  men,  while  containing  much  that  is  ephemeral,  or 
written  for  the  day,  are  full  of  thought  for  all  time. 

Parker  became  the  center  of  a  coterie  of  reform- 
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ers  who  called  themselves  “transcendentalists,”  or 
people  who  tried  to  go  beyond  what  was  trite  and 
customary,  to  realize  for  themselves  a  higher  ideal  in 
life,  thought,  and  society.  This  gave  rise  to  curious 
schemes  for  human  improvement,  the  most  famous  of 
which  being  Brook  Farm,  a  small  cooperative  commu¬ 
nity  of  seventy  men  and  women,  afterwards  utilized 
by  Hawthorne,  one  of  the  members,  in  The  Blitlie- 
dale  Romance.  The  farm  did  not  last  very  long, 
but  among  the  men  and  women  who  formed  its  work¬ 
ers,  besides  Parker  and  Hawthorne,  were  Emerson 
and  Channing,  of  whom  you  have  just  been  told,  and 
Tlioreau,  Alcott,  and  Margaret  Fuller. 

Amos  Bronson  Alcott  (1799-1888),  the  father  of 
Miss  Alcott  who  wrote  Little  Women,  was  a  rather 
eccentric  philosopher  and  literary  recluse,  without  any 
practical  wisdom.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Emerson, 
who  wrote  of  him  in  1856 :  ‘  ‘  I  do  not  know  where  to 
find  in  men  or  books  a  mind  so  valuable  to  faith.” 
Others  did  not  have  so  high  an  opinion.  More  dis¬ 
tinctly  literary  was  Henry  David  Thoreau,  but  just 
as  eccentric  in  his  love  of  solitude.  He  built  with  his 
own  hands  a  hut  at  Walden  Pond,  where  he  lived  two 
years.  He  was  intensely  fond  of  nature,  of  birds, 
flowers  and  animals,  and  was  the  first  of  a  number  of 
writers,  like  John  Burroughs,  who  try  to  listen  to  the 
voices  of  the  trees  and  flowers  and  birds.  Five  of 
Thoreau ’s  works  were  published  after  his  death. 
Walden  is  his  best  book. 

Margaret  Fuller  (1810-50)  was  early  a  book-lover, 
and  grew  into  a  woman  of  many  intellectual  gifts.  It 
is  said  that  in  her  early  years  her  father  advised  her 
-not  to  seek  to  attract  by  dress  or  ornaments,  for  her 
mind,  not  her  face,  was  her  chief  attraction.  She 
rapidly  increased  her  fund  of  knowledge,  and  was  a 
gifted  talker.  She  wrote  and  edited,  although  her 
output — that  is,  the  amount  of  her  literary  work — was 
not  large.  On  a  returning  voyage  to  America  her 


.  ALDEN  POND.  Made  famous  by  the  writings  of  Thoreau.  The  pile  of  stones  mark  the  site  of  the  hut 
lie  lived  in. 
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husband,  the  Marquis  Ossoli,  herself,  and  child  were 
drowned. 

Julia  Ward  Howe  (1819-1910),  was  another  of  the 
New  England  reformers,  who  bulked  large  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye,  from  the  time  of  her  marriage  in  1843,  when, 
with  her  husband,  S.  G.  Howe,  she  edited  the  Boston 
Commonwealth,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  anti-slavery 
journals.  Until  her  death  at  the  ripe  age  of  92,  every 
measure  for  human  betterment  had  her  earnest  sup¬ 
port  ;  so  vigorous  and  hale  was  she,  that  within  a  year 
of  her  death,  she  addressed  the  Massachusetts  Legis¬ 
lature  for  more  than  two  hours  in  behalf  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  for  women.  While  a  voluminous  writer,  she  will 
be  remembered  chiefly  as  the  author  of  the  “Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic/’  written  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Civil  War,  while  she  was  visiting  the  camps  near 
Washington.  It  was  set  to  the  music  of  “John  Brown’s 
Body,”  and  became  the  most  popular  war  song  of  the 
day. 

Among  other  writers  identified  with  the  transcen¬ 
dental  movement,  but  who  attained  eminence  in  other 
fields,  for  the  most  part  the  pulpit  or  platform,  were 
0.  B.  Frothingham,  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  George  Ripley,  C.  A.  Bartol,  Samuel 
Longfellow,  and  John  S.  Dwight. 

WHITTIER  (1807-92). 

Many  of  you  no  doubt  are  fond  of  music,  and  per¬ 
haps  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  compositions  of 
Chopin.  It  is  said  that  his  music  is  a  kind  of  auto¬ 
biography,  and  he  has  embodied  in  some  of  his  sonatas 
and  nocturnes  the  story  of  his  own  life,  which  was 
not  very  joyous. 

Few  if  any  of  our  writers  have  told  so  much  of 
themselves  in  their  verse  as  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
New  England’s  Quaker  poet.  In  his  “Snow-Bound,” 
a  poem  to  be  read  when  the  snow  is  drifting  before 
your  dwelling,  he  describes  not  only  the  inmates  of 
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Hie  little  farmhouse  where  he  was  born,  near  Haver¬ 
hill,  Mass.,  December  17,  1809,  but  gives  a  full  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  own  barefoot  boyhood,  when  he  was  “rich 
in  flowers  and  trees,  humming  birds  and  honey  bees, 
for  my  sport  the  squirrel  played.”  Those  are  enchant¬ 
ing  scenes  that  he  recalls,  the  farm  pleasures  by  day 
and  night  in  the  family  circle,  far  away  from  city 
noises  and  distractions. 

Now  there  was  actual  poverty  in  that  little  home. 
He  helped  to  harvest  in  the  summer  days,  he  was 
ploughboy  in  the  spring,  and  in  winter  he  made  shoes. 
He  could  not  go  to  school,  for  there  was  no  money  for 
the  purpose.  But  in  the  Quaker  atmosphere  was 
peace  and  happiness.  The  two  books  within  his  reach 
were  the  Bible  and  Pilgrim’s  Progress;  they  formed 
in  his  early  boyhood  his  entire  library.  Like  the 
mother  of  Ruskin  to  whom  that  great  writer  was  in¬ 
debted  for  making  him  familiar  with  the  English  of  the 
Bible  in  his  early  years,  Whittier’s  mother  explained 
the  Bible  to  her  son  in  his  childhood,  and  its  influence 
can  readily  be  seen  in  all  he  wrote.  A  third  book  in  a 
few  years  came  his  way — Robert  Burns’  poems  which 
he  read  so  eagerly  night  and  morning  that  he  was 
allowed  to  retain  it.  Burns  remained  ever  a  favorite, 
and  influenced  him  strongly  not  only  because  of  his 
simple  every-day  subjects,  but  his  broad  humanity,  his 
sympathy  for  the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  Whittier’s 
first  printed  poem  was  modelled  after  Burns,  and  it 
appeared  in  Garrison ’s  Free  Press  whose  editor 
became  his  close  friend. 

In  his  twentieth  year,  with  the  money  obtained  by 
shoemaking,  Whittier  attended  the  Haverhill  Academy 
for  six  months;  he  had  a  few  more  months’  tuition 
afterwards,  and  with  the  use  of  a  library  in  that  town 
his  school  education  ended.  He  now  became  an  editor 
on  various  papers,  writing  poems  and  sketches,  which 
were  republished  in  his  first  book  Legends  of  New 
England. 
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CONCORD  MONUMENT. — This  monument  marks  the  spot  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775,  which  began  the  American  Revolution— 
where,  as  the  inscription  says,  “was  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 
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At  this  moment,  when  the  outlook  seemed  so  favor¬ 
able,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  join  the  movement  against 
slavery,  whatever  became  of  his  literary  ambition.  His 
first  step  was  to  join  Garrison’s  The  Liberator,  and 
then  to  become  secretary  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
For  some  years  now  he  wrote  entirely  on  the  slavery 
question,  with  an  intensity  and  passion  that  would  see 
only  the  shadows  in  the  system.  His  Voices  of  Free¬ 
dom  were  full  of  fire,  but  often  carelessly  written,  and 
have  lost  much  of  their  interest.  The  same  theme  ran 
for  sometime  through  all  his  poems  and  speeches. 

In  addition  to  his  war  and  slavery  subjects,  he 
loved  to  take  Colonial  topics  and  the  gentle  country  life 
of  old  New  England,  with  its  tales  of  Indian  life;  of 
witchcraft  legends,  of  Quaker  persecutions.  His  Maud 
Muller  and  The  Barefoot  Boy  have  become  widely 
known.  His  poems  for  children  were  frequent,  and 
he  edited  a  fine  collection  of  verse  for  young  people. 

After  the  war,  he  led  the  quiet  life  which  he  loved, 
residing  at  last  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  in  his  vine-covered 
home  “Oak  Knoll.”  He  never  married;  first  his 
sister,  and  then  his  niece  kept  house  for  him.  Here  he 
wrote  at  his  leisure  some  of  his  best  work.  On  his 
seventieth  and  eightieth  birthdays,  he  was  made  to 
feel  the  love  and  reverence  which  he  inspired  and  on 
his  death  the  general  grief  was  sincere. 

With  a  more  thorough  education  and  the  advantages 
of  travel,  Whittier  might  have  attained  a  higher  place 
and  become  a  world-poet,  instead  of  being  one  of  our 
sweetest,  sincerest,  and  most  helpful  American  sing¬ 
ers.  However,  his  rank  is  unquestioned.  His  verse 
abounds,  not  in  magnificent  passion  flowers,  but  modest 
violets,  and  common  every-day  forget-me-nots,  that  aid 
our  moral  nature  and  teach  us  human  brotherhood. 
If  his  meter  is  not  always  perfect,  and  there  are  repe¬ 
titions  here  and  there  in  his  thought,  his  works  are 
helpful  for  old  and  young.  Here  are  a  few  of  his 
verses  that  have  become  familiar  quotations: 
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“Happy  he  whose  inward  ear, 

Angel  comfortings  can  hear, 

O  ’er  the  rabble ’s  laughter.  ’ 1 

“When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies, 

The  man  is  dead!  “ 

“The  tissue  of  the  life  to  be 
We  weave  with  colors  all  our  own, 

And  in  the  field  of  Destiny 
We  reap  as  we  have  sown.  “ 

“The  outward  wayward  life  we  see 
The  hidden  springs  we  may  not  know.  “ 

“For  still  in  mutual  sufferance  lies 
The  secret  of  true  living; 

Love  scarce  is  love  that  never  knows 
The  sweetness  of  forgiving.  “ 

“Heaven’s  gate  is  shut  to  him  who  comes  alone; 

Save  thou  a  soul,  and  it  shall  save  thy  own!  “ 

LONGFELLOW  (1807-82). 

The  most  popular  of  the  New  England  poets,  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  was  horn  February  27,  1807, 
at  Portland,  Maine.  That  his  birthday  should  have 
been  made  a  day  of  celebration  in  all  the  schools  of 
our  country,  proves  his  hold  on  the  young  for  whom 
many  of  his  poems  are  written,  and  by  whom  his  verse 
is  enjoyed,  judging  from  the  selections  that  are  made 
for  every  school  reader. 

In  his  boyhood  home,  the  first  brick  house  ever 
built  in  Portland,  he  had  every  advantage.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Poe  and  Whittier !  A  good  library  was  at 
hand  and  cultured  parents  to  assist  him.  The  first 
book  that  impressed  him  was  Irving’s  Sketch  Book , 
when  he  was  about  twelve.  He  attended  school  at  an 
early  age,  making  rapid  progress,  loving  at  the  same 
time  to  stroll  through  the  woods  with  boy  friends.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  so  grieved  over  the  first  bird  he 
saw  shot — a  robin  redbreast — that  he  resolved  never 
to  kill  another. 
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In  his  thirteenth  year,  his  first  poem  The  Battle  of 
Lovell's  Bond ,  appeared  in  a  Portland  paper.  The 
following  year  he  entered  Bowdoin  College ;  during  his 
four  years’  course  he  published  a  number  of  poems 
and  a  few  prose  sketches.  He  stood  high  in  rank  on 
graduation,  and  began  to  study  law  in  his  father’s 
office,  but  being  appointed  to  the  chair  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages  at  Bowdoin,  traveled  and  studied  three  years 
in  Europe,  visiting  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Germany, 
so  as  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  different 
languages. 

For  five  years  now  he  taught,  writing  occasionally 
for  the  press  and  preparing  a  prose  work  Outre  Mer, 
a  collection  of  sketches  of  foreign  travel — beyond  the 
sea,  as  the  title  means.  Receiving  an  appointment 
at  Harvard  in  1835,  he  again  went  abroad,  to  study 
chiefly  German  and  Scandinavian.  He  held  the 
chair  until  1854,  residing  at  Cambridge,  in  Washing¬ 
ton’s  headquarters  or  the  Craigie  House,  until  his 
death  March  24,  1882.  On  his  third  visit  to  Europe, 
he  met  his  second  wife — his  Hyperion ,  a  delightful 
romance,  describes  his  trip.  In  the  same  year  (1839) 
his  Voices  of  the  Night  was  published,  containing  ‘‘The 
Psalm  of  Life,”  which  has  made  the  rounds  of  the 
world. 

Two  years  later  and  in  quick  succession  his  chief 
works  appeared ;  volumes  of  short  poems,  then 
Evangeline  (1847),  The  Spanish  Student  (1843) 
Kavanagh ,  a  prose  romance  (1849).  His  longer  works 
include  The  Golden  Legend ,  The  Song  of  Hiawatha , 
The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  the  charming  Tales 
of  a  Wayside  Inn ,  and  a  careful  translation  of  Dante7 s 
Divine  Comedy. 

It  is  easy  to  give  the  mere  titles  of  his  books,  but 
how  can  one  describe  their  beauty,  simplicity,  and 
grace!  Nor  can  we  name  all  of  his  shorter  poems, 
many  of  which  like  Heine’s  verse,  so  readily  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  music,  for  instance  “The  Rainy  Day,”  “The 
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Day  is  Done,”  “The  Bridge.”  Who  has  not  read 
“The  Building  of  the  Ship,”  or  “The  Skeleton  in  Ar¬ 
mor,”  or  “The  Children’s  Hour,’"’  or  “The  Village 
Blacksmith.”  So  simple  and  clear  a  singer,  with  words 
and  thoughts  that  appeal  to  all,  he  is  the  children’s 
poet.  Of  course  he  can  not  lay  entire  claim  to  original¬ 
ity  ;  he  has  translated  from  various  modern  languages, 
and  Ills  thought  is  familiar;  but  his  work  is  done  so 
happily,  his  atmosphere  is  so  gracious  and  loving,  that 
his  popularity  is  likely  to  continue. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  what  induced  the 
poet  to  translate  the  work  of  Dante.  After  all  most 
of  his  poems  are  swallow-flights,  and  now  he  was  to 
turn  to  Dante’s  sublime  masterpiece.  What  was  the 
reason?  A  rather  sad  one.  His  wife,  while  sealing  a 
letter  with  wax — an  old  time  custom — was  set  afire 
from  the  lighted  taper  and  burned  to  death  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband  and  children,  who  were  pow¬ 
erless  to  save  her.  As  a  solace  in  his  great  sorrow 
he  began  and  completed  the  translation  in  his  best 
vein.  Besides  this  Italian  work,  he  lias  enriched  our 
literature  by  equally  brilliant  translations  from  the 
best  of  foreign  poets. 

Of  his  fourth  visit  to  Europe  a  pleasant  little  inci¬ 
dent  is  related.  He  was  invited,  with  his  daughter,  to 
visit  Queen  Victoria,  but  when  he  reached  the  palace 
he  found  all  the  servants  standing  in  the  halls  and 
at  the  door,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him.  Then  the  Queen 
explained  to  him  that  they  had  heard  her  husband, 
Prince  Albert,  read  Evangeline  to  the  children.  In  the 
poet’s  corner  of  Westminster  Abbey,  reserved  for  the 
best  and  most  honored,  England  has  placed  Longfel¬ 
low’s  bust. 

The  fullest  biography  of  the  poet,  in  three  volumes, 
with  selections  from  letters  and  journals,  and  many 
portraits,  was  issued  by  his  brother  Samuel  Longfel¬ 
low.  A  few  thoughts  from  the  poet  can  be  given  here. 
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*  ‘  Tllere  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there  I 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended, 

But  has  one  vacant  chair. " 

“Ah,  how  skilful  grows  the  hand 

That  obeyeth  Love's  command  I 
It  is  the  heart  and  not  the  brain, 

That  to  the  highest  doth  attain. J* 

‘  ‘Talk  not  of  wasted  affection,  affection  never  was  wasted; 

If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters  returning 
Back  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full 
with  refreshment; 

That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth  returns  again  to  the 
fountain. " 

‘  ‘  Silently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven, 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  Angels." 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  (1809-94). 

Possibly  of  all  our  American  men  of  letters, 
Holmes  was  the  most  versatile — that  is,  eminent  in 
many  directions.  He  was  above  all  a  poet,  but  no 
less  able  as  physician ;  he  wrote  novels  and  essays  with 
equal  brilliancy;  he  was  scientist  and  humorist;  and 
in  every  line  of  work  he  showed  originality  that  was  a 
special  part  of  his  genius. 

He  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  August  19, 1809. 
The  house  in  which  he  was  born  was  the  headquarters 
of  General  Artemas  Ward  and  the  committee  of  pub¬ 
lic  safety  just  before  the  Revolution.  It  was  on  its 
steps  that  the  president  of  Harvard  prayed  for  the 
men  who,  halting  there  a  few  moments,  marched  for¬ 
ward  under  Prescott  to  defend  Bunker  Hill  on  the 
night  of  June  16,  1775.  It  is  not  surprising  that  being 
born  and  reared  under  such  associations,  he  should 
have  had  from  his  early  years  a  warm  interest  in 
American  history  and  politics,  and  so  often  turned 
his  verse  into  patriotic  channels. 

In  his  college  days  he  began  to  publish  poetry  in 
the  undergraduate  journal,  and  while  studying  law  a 
year  after  his  graduation  which  was  attended  with 
the  highest  honors  in  the  historic  class  of  1829.  He 
came  into  wider  notice  in  1830  when  it  was  proposed  to 
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break  up  tbe  frigate  Constitution  which  had  fought  in 
the  naval  conflict  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  now 
too  old  for  use.  He  wrote  in  a  Boston  paper  his  ‘  ‘  Old 
Ironsides,”  beginning  “Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign 
down !  ’  ’  and  its  fervor  and  indignation  appealed  with 
such  effect  to  the  country — the  poem  being  quoted 
everywhere — that  the  ship  was  saved. 

After  giving  up  law,  he  went  to  Europe  to  study 
medicine,  working  with  such  thoroughness,  that  on  his 
return  he  was  an  honored  physician  in  Boston  for  the 
next  fifty  years,  besides  being  appointed  professor 
first  at  Dartmouth  (1838)  then  at  Harvard  (1847,  in 
anatomy  and  physiology.  He  was  to  apply  his  scienti¬ 
fic  knowledge  in  many  of  his  writings,  and  it  was  com¬ 
bined  often  with  a  delightful  humor  that  made  his 
thought  tonic.  His  love  of  medicine  and  of  literature 
went  hand  in  hand. 

When  James  Russel  Lowell  was  asked  to  edit  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  in  1857,  he  made  one  condition  that 
Holmes  should  be  a  regular  contributor.  The  Auto¬ 
crat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  which  began  in  its  first 
issue,  made  the  new  magazine  a  success  from  the 
start.  It  is  merely  a  series  of  essays,  describing  the 
conversation  at  the  breakfast  table  of  a  boarding 
house,  as  related  by  a  rather  witty  gentleman.  There 
are  a  few  characters  introduced,  with  a  love  tale 
interwoven,  with  here  and  there  a  poem,  and  a  steady 
fire  of  witticisms.  In  the  work  appeared  such  poems 
as  “The  Chambered  Nautilus”  and  “The  Wonderful 
One  Hoss  Shay.”  In  the  same  magazine  appeared  his 
novels — Elsie  Venner ,  The  Guardian  Angel  and  A 
Mortal  Antipathy,  with  papers  in  the  style  of  the  Auto¬ 
crat”  The  Poet,  and  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast 
Table,  sketches  of  a  trip  to  Europe,  and  Over  the  Tea¬ 
cups.  A  bright,  happy,  healthy  tone  pervades  his 
prose  works,  which  are  full  of  clever  sayings,  humor 
and  light  satire  predominating.  And  as  to  his  poetry 
from  his  “Centennial  Hymn”  to  “The  Last  Leaf,” 
from  “Grandmother’s  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle” 
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to  “My  Aunt” — how  amusing,  how  inspiring  is  his 
varied  verse!  How  its  odd  phrases  and  its  pathetic 
lines  linger  in  the  memory! 

THOUGHTS  FROM  HOLMES.* 

“I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not  so  much 
where  we  stand  as  in  what  direction  we  are  moving.” 

“Sin  has  many  tools,  hut  a  lie  is  a  handle  which 
fits  them  all.” 

“Fame  comes  to  those  who  are  thinking  about 
something  else ;  rarely  to  those  who  say  to  themselves, 
‘Go  to,  now!  let  us  be  a  celebrated  individual. ’  ” 

“A  man’s  opinions  are  generally  of  much  more 
value  than  his  arguments.” 

“Controversy  equalizes  fools  and  wise  men  in  the 
same  way — and  the  fools  know  it.” 

“Talking  is  one  of  the  fine  arts — the  noblest,  the 
most  important,  the  most  difficult — and  its  fluent 
harmonies  may  be  spoiled  by  the  intrusion  of  a  single 
harsh  note.” 

“Soft  is  the  breath  of  a  maiden's  Yes: 

Not  the  light  gossamer  stirs  with  less; 

But  never  a  cable  holds  so  fast 

Through  all  the  battles  of  wave  and  blast.” 

“Oh,  that  the  mischief -making  crew 
Were  all  reduced  to  one  or  two, 

And  they  were  painted  red  or  blue, 

That  every  one  might  know  them!" 

“Blest  be  the  power  that  works  its  lawless  will 
And  finds  the  weediest  patch  on  Eden  still; 

No  walls  so  fair  as  those  our  fancies  build, 

No  views  so  bright  as  those  our  visions  gild!  ” 

“Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  last  art  free, 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life’s  unresting  sea!  ’ ’ 

*The  best  edition  of  Holmes’  complete  works  is  the  Riverside 
in  fourteen  volumes  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.). 
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JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL  (1819-91). 

One  of  the  New  England  school,  whose  activity 
went  beyond  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  Lowell  was 
first  of  all  a  critic,  then  he  was  a  poet  almost  of  the 
highest  rank,  an  essayist  of  much  strength,  a  lecturer 
of  scholarly  tastes,  and  a  humorist  in  each  of  these 
fields,  with  the  wit — shall  we  call  it  New  England  or 
Yankee? — which  sparkles  in  Holmes’  writings. 

Born  February  22,  1819,  he  came  of  a  cultivated 
family,  and  education  was  his  birthright.  He  was 
clever  at  school,  although  inclined  to  have  his  own 
way.  He  loved  to  study  not  always  according  to  the 
schedule,  but  according  to  his  own  whims.  This  habit 
got  him  into  trouble  at  college,  for  he  was  expelled  for 
a  while,  but  returned,  and  was  graduated  winning  the 
honor  of  being  class  poet. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  discover  his  true  voca¬ 
tion,  and  giving  up  all  thoughts  of  law,  he  chose  litera¬ 
ture.  A  Year’s  Life ,  his  first  book  of  poems,  appeared 
in  1841.  In  1843  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Whittier  and  Lowell 
tried  to  edit  a  new  magazine,  which  failed  after  three 
numbers  had  been  published.  His  marriage  in  1844, 
to  a  gifted  and  ardent  opponent  of  slavery,  led  to  his 
advocacy  of  what  was  called  the  abolition  cause. 

At  first  he  found  literature  not  very  lucrative.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  writes:  “I  am  often  down  in  the 
mouth;  but  sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  year  when  I 
have  done  a  tolerable  share  of  work  and  having  noth¬ 
ing  to  show  for  it,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  rather  be  a  clerk 
than  a  man  of  letters.”  Yet  it  was  long  before  the 
clouds  vanished.  In  1848  he  wrote  three  of  his  most 
successful  poems,  each  different  in  style  and  thought. 
“  A  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal”  was  rather  religious  in 
character  and  in  an  earnest,  spiritual  tone.  “The 
Biglow  Papers”  had  a  political  background,  with 
bitter  sarcasms  against  slavery.  “A  Fable  for 
Critics”  was  a  good  natured  satire  about  living  au¬ 
thors  of  his  time. 
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Of  these  three  poems,  “The  Biglow  Papers”  had 
the  widest  popularity  in  its  two  series,  about  the  Mexi¬ 
can  and  the  Civil  Wars.  Hosea  Biglow,  the  unedu¬ 
cated  Yankee  farmer,  with  his  odd  dialect;  Birdofre- 
dum  Sawin,  and  Homer  Wilbur,  became  popular  at 
once,  although  now  the  poem  is  largely  out  of  date, 
despite  its  hits  at  pompous  politicians,  low  types  of 
office-seekers,  and  “bosses”  in  general,  which  are  still 
true  in  our  political  life. 

Besides  his  editorial  work  on  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  The  North  American  Review ,  he  found  time  to 
write  a  number  of  critical  essays,  which  have  been 
issued  in  four  volumes.  They  deal  with  a  variety  of 
topics,  literary,  social,  historical,  and  are  suggestive, 
although  now  and  then  the  style  is  less  dignified,  and 
the  subject  is  treated  too  deeply  for  the  average 
reader.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  essays  are  admirable 
and  helpful.  In  his  later  volumes  of  verse,  his  pathos 
and  delicate  touch  continue — his  shorter  efforts  being 
possibly  more  successful  than  his  more  elaborate 
poems,  which  are  apt  to  become  too  didactic — or 
“preachy”  to  use  a  not  very  elegant  term. 

No  estimate  of  Lowell  would  be  just  without  refer¬ 
ring  to  his  services  as  minister  abroad,  first  to  Spain 
and  then  to  England,  where  he  was  greatly  honored 
and  appreciated.  His  English  addresses  were  col¬ 
lected  in  a  volume  Democracy  and  Other  Addresses , 
which  are  marked  by  ripe  wisdom,  a  statesman’s 
breadth  of  view,  and  general  scholarship.  A  tablet 
to  his  memory — he  died  at  his  home  August  12,  1891 — 
has  been  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  he  received 
degrees  from  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Thoughts  From  Lowell 

“  Daily  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot 
We  Sinais  climb  and  know  it  not.  ” 

“Be  noble!  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead, 

Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own.” 

VOL.  VI— 29 
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‘‘They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three.” 

“A  simple  fireside  thing,  whose  quiet  smile 
Can  warm  earth ’s  poorest  hovel  to  a  home.  ’  ’ 

“Blessing  she  is.  God  made  her  so, 

And  deeds  of  week-day  holiness 
Fall  from  her  noiseless  as  the  snow.” 

“Folks  thet’s  afeard  to  fail  are  sure  of  failin’: 

God  hates  your  sneakin  ’  creturs  thet  believe 
He’ll  settle  things  they  run  away  and  leave.” 

“We  have  not  lost  him  all;  he  is  not  gone 
To  the  dumb  herd  of  them  who  wholly  die; 

The  beauty  of  his  better  self  lives  on 
In  minds  he  touched  with  fire.” 

“Not  failure  but  low  aim  is  crime.” 

“All  the  beautiful  sentiments  in  the  world  weigh  less  than  a  single 
lovely  action.  ’  ’ 

“Large  charity  doth  never  soil,  but  only  whiten,  soft  white  hands.” 
“Be  a  man  among  men,  not  a  humbug  among  humbugs.  ’  ’ 

“A  college  training  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  after  all  the  better 
part  of  every  man’s  education  is  that  wThich  he  gives  himself.” 
“What  we  want  is  an  active  class  who  wall  insist  in  season  and  out 
of  season  that  we  shall  have  a  country  whose  greatness  is  meas¬ 
ured  not  only  by  its  square  miles,  its  number  of  yards  woven, 
of  hogs  packed,  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised,  not  only  by  its  powder 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  body,  but  also  by  its  power  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  soul.  ’  ’ 

A  GROUP  OF  HISTORIANS. 

Although  the  history  of  our  country  and  of  North 
and  South  America  in  general  goes  back  a  few  cen¬ 
turies  only,  it  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of 

manv  of  our  writers  whose  works  have  became  author- 

•/ 

ity  in  their  different  fields.  Here,  too,  it  is  hard  to 
draw  a  line,  and  some  will  be  included  whose  histories 
have  appeared  both  before  and  after  the  Civil  War. 

PRESCOTT  (1797-1859). 

First  in  point  of  time,  and  of  special  interest  by 
reason  of  the  conditions  under  which  his  works  were 
written,  comes  William  Hickling  Prescott,  a  native  of 
Salem,  Mass.  lie  was  of  Revolutionary  stock,  his 
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grandfather  being  Colonel  Prescott,  associated  with 
Bunker  Hill.  It  was  at  Harvard,  where  he  intended 
to  study  to  become  a  lawyer  that  the  calamity  of  his 
life  took  place.  While  he  and  his  friends  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  class  dinner,  one  of  them  threw  a  crust  of  bread 
across  the  table  at  Prescott,  which  completely 
destroyed  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  soon  affected  the 
other.  Did  he  give  up  his  plans  and  his  ambitions  on 
account  of  this  misfortune!  That  would  have  been 
cowardice.  Resolutely  he  spent  two  years  abroad  to 
obtain  the  best  medical  advice  but  without  result ;  then 
he  returned  home,  married,  and  determined  to  write. 
A  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  followed. 

Now  began  as  brave  a  campaign  as  Napoleon  ever 
fought.  He  studied  and  mastered  the  chief  European 
languages  and  literatures,  and  when  his  sight  failed 
again  engaged  a  reader  to  read  old  Spanish  histories 
and  records.  For  several  hours  he  would  listen  to  the 
reader,  then  walk  out  for  miles  to  think  over  it,  and 
on  returning  he  would  either  dictate  or  write  from 
memory  fifty  to  sixty  pages  by  means  of  a  little  instru¬ 
ment  suited  to  blind  people.  For  ten  years  and  more 
he  Jabored  without  interruption,  and  when  he  had 
finished  he  did  not  think  it  good  enough  to  publish, 
until  some  friends  seeing  a  copy — a  few  copies  had 
been  struck  off — he  was  persuaded  to  have  it  issued. 
Its  success  was  immediate  both  in  America  and  abroad. 
It  has  been  translated  into  Spanish,  German,  and 
French. 

Other  histories  were  to  follow,  which  increased 
his  reputation,  and  were  written  with  similar  toil — 
The  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  The  Conquest  of  Peru, 
and  he  was  working  on  The  History  of  Philip  II,  when 
he  died.  His  books  have  maintained  their  rank  and 
interest.  The  style  is  vivid  and  attractive,  and  the 
story  of  Spanish  monarchs  or  conquerors  is  told  in 
a  charming  way  that  brings  clearly  before  the  reader 
the  scenes  described. 
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MOTLEY  (1814-77). 

John  Lothrop  Motley  who  was  born  at  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  in  1814,  was  extremely  clever  as  a  boy,  being 
very  fond  of  books,  and  studying  hard  at  school.  He 
must  have  been  early  and  well  prepared,  for  he 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  his  seventeenth  year. 
Then  came  a  trip  to  Germany  where  he  studied  law  and 
mastered  the  chief  modern  languages. 

In  his  thirtieth  year,  he  resolved  to  be  a  writer.  He 
issued  two  novels,  both  of  which  were  failures.  Then  he 
was  sent  to  Russia  for  six  months  as  a  member  of  the 
American  legation.  Finally  he  determined  to  write  a 
history  of  Holland,  selecting  the  period  of  her  sturdy 
resistance  to  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century.  As  our 
own  country  with  its  private  and  public  libraries  was 
then  lacking  in  the  material,  careful  study  of  which  was 
necessary,  he  went  to  Holland  and  to  the  sources  there, 
so  as  to  make  his  work  thoroughly  authentic  and 
authoritative. 

Holland  is  a  very  attractive  land,  full  of  pic¬ 
turesque  scenes.  The  peasants  in  their  quaint  dress, 
the  narrow  streets,  the  curious  sights  and  sounds  in 
every  town,  the  lazy  canal  boats,  the  old  houses  that 
lean  so  confidentially  forward,  as  if  they  had  secrets  to 
tell,  all  this  had  little  charm  for  Motley.  His  work 
was  in  the  libraries,  to  rummage  through  old  state 
papers,  and  decipher  mysterious  archives  with  the 
dust  of  centuries  upon  them.  Not  with  the  living, 
but  with  the  dead  he  grew  intimate — the  brave  heroic 
men  and  women  of  the  days  of  William  the  Silent, 
when  a  nation  of  herring-fishermen  became  the  boldest 
sailors  in  Europe,  and  held  at  bay  the  seasoned  war 
riors  of  Spain. 

In  ten  years  the  three  volumes  of  The  Else  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  were  written.  It  aroused  universal 
praise.  It  was  a  novelty  in  a  history,  for  not  a  page 
was  wearisome.  It  was  as  fascinating  as  a  novel,  and 
written  with  an  ease  and  finish  that  made  the  char- 
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acters  stand  forth  as  clearly  as  the  men  in 
Rembrandt’s  “The  Night  Watch,”  who  look  as  if  they 
are  about  to  step  out  of  the  canvas.  His  sympathy 
for  the  Dutch,  his  indignation  at  Spanish  cruelty,  can 
not  be  repressed  yet  his  work  is  unpartisan.  It  is  a 
series  of  brilliant  pictures. 

Motley  was  fortunately  able  to  complete  two  his¬ 
tories  more,  The  United  Netherlands  and  John  of 
Barnaveld — which  confirmed  and  increased  his  repu¬ 
tation.  Honors  came  from  Oxford  and  the  Queen  of 
Holland,  and  for  six  years  he  was  our  minister  to 
Austria.  A  certain  despondency  seems  to  have  set¬ 
tled  upon  him  at  last,  due  probably  as  much  to  over 
exertion  of  his  brain  as  to  any  political  slight  in  his 
recall  when  minister  to  England,  where  he  died  in 
1877. 


GEORGE  BANCROFT  (1800-91). 

It  is  George  Bancroft  who  was  the  first  to  devote 
himself  with  thorough  equipment  to  the  history  of 
our  own  country.  A  close  student  from  his  boyhood, 
at  thirteen  he  was  ready  for  Harvard.  Sent  to  Europe 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  next  vacant  professorship, 
he  spent  five  years  there  in  study,  travel,  and  careful 
observation,  making  a  specialty  of  history. 

On  his  return,  he  lectured  at  Harvard,  and  founded 
an  academy  where  he  taught  for  ten  years.  He  filled 
several  official  positions,  collector  of  the  port,  secretary 
of  the  navy,  and  minister  to  England,  Russia,  and  Ber¬ 
lin.  By  his  efforts  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
was  founded. 

His  life-work  is  his  History  of  the  United  States 
in  twelve  volumes,  fifty  years  being  spent  between  the 
first  and  last.  You  can  readily  imagine  the  great 
labor  involved,  the  close  application,  the  exact  re¬ 
search.  It  is  a  work  exhaustive  in  its  line,  going  only 
as  far  as  1789,  the  year  when  the  constitution  was 
adopted.  It  is  so  full  of  material  that  it  will  serve 
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for  decades  as  source-book  for  smaller  histories.  Its 
one  defect  is  its  length;  it  can  not  serve  the  needs  of 
the  general  reader.  Its  accuracy  and  thorough  treat¬ 
ment,  however,  give  it  permanent  value  for  the  student 
of  American  history. 

Bancroft  lived  past  the  age  of  ninety,  strong  and 
active  to  the  last.  From  his  boyhood  he  was  fond  of 
the  open  air,  and  never  neglected  his  daily  exercise, 
horseback  riding  being  his  favorite  pastime.  He  was 
long  a  prominent  figure  in  Newport  in  summer,  and  in 
Washington  in  winter. 

FRANCIS  PARKMAN  (1823-93). 

Francis  Parkman,  born  at  Boston,  September  16, 
1823,  in  his  France  and  England  in  North  America  to 
which  he  devoted  fifty  years,  took  for  his  subject  the 
story  of  French  exploration  in  America,  the  labor  of 
Catholic  missionaries  among  the  Indians,  and  how 
the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  by  the  Great  Lakes 
and  elsewhere  strove  to  put  the  English  to  flight. 

Parkman  was  a  resolute  character.  On  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Harvard,  he  selected  the  subject  for  his 
pen,  and  to  learn  to  know  more  closely  the  Indian  and 
his  ways,  in  1846  he  journeyed  to  the  far  West  where 
he  lived  some  months  among  the  Dakotas  and  other 
tribes,  to  give  a  certain  background  to  his  works.  He 
spared  no  privation  in  those  days,  and  his  first  book 
The  Oregon  Trail  gives  a  fascinating  account  of  his 
rather  toilsome  experience  which  had  a  bad  effect  on 
his  health  and  affected  his  eye-sight. 

Now  his  greater  work  was  begun,  appearing  in 
separate  volumes  from  time  to  time,  such  as  La  Salle, 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  Jesuits  in  North  America,  The 
Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  (1851),  being  the  earliest,  and 
A  Half  Century  of  Conflict  (1892)  being  the  last.  Five 
times  he  went  to  France,  to  consult  the  French  archives 
bearing  upon  his  labors.  As  a  diversion,  he  was  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  roses,  and  was  once  professor  of 
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horticulture  at  Harvard.  A  new  lily  has  been  named 
after  him.  In  1866  he  wrote  The  Booh  of  Roses.  He 
died  near  Boston,  November  8,  1893.  His  works  have 
grown  in  value  for  they  occupy  a  unique  field  and 
display  the  most  exact  scholarship. 

OTHER  HISTORIANS. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  other  historians,  many  of 
whom  have  chosen  special  fields,  like  John  G.  Palfrey 
(1796-1881)  in  his  History  of  New  England ,  or  H.  H. 
Bancroft  (1832)  in  his  forty  volumes  of  History  of  the 
Pacific  States.  Then  John  McMaster  issued  a  History 
of  the  People  of  the  United  States  in  more  popular 
style,  and  John  Piske  an  entertaining  if  somewhat 
philosophic  work  on  The  History  of  the  American 
People.  Benson  J.  Lossing,  and  Richard  Hildreth, 
are  surely  to  be  included  in  the  list,  to  which  two  noted 
men  are  to  be  added  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
researches  among  the  North  American  Indians — Cat- 
lin  with  his  exhaustive  volumes,  and  Schoolcraft  with 
his  works  on  their  history  and  traditions.  Then  Prof. 
H.  M.  Baird  of  the  New  York  University  of  more  re¬ 
cent  date  has  written  well  on  the  Huguenots  of  France ; 
John  G.  Shea  on  New  France,  in  the  line  of  Park- 
man  ’s  studies  of  Catholic  missionaries  to  the  Indians; 
while  Henry  C.  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  has  made  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  the  subject  of  scholarly  treatment ; 
James  F.  Rhodes  is  discussing  American  history  from 
1850  to  our  day  in  a  series  of  thoughtful  volumes; 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  issued  A  History  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  People  written  with  much  vigor.  American  Con¬ 
stitutional  History  is  the  subject  of  volumes  by  Leo 
Ticknor  Curtis ;  and  Francis  N.  Thorp,  practically 
covers  the  same  ground.  John  W.  Draper’s  Intel¬ 
lectual  Development  of  Europe  and  Andrew  D.  White’s 
The  Conflict  of  Religion  and  Science,  both  late  works, 
can  be  mentioned. 
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Second  American  Period. 

THE  PAST  FIFTY  YEARS  (1860-1910). 

It  is  difficult  to  select  a  few  representative  names 
among  the  many  writers  of  all  grades  and  varieties 
during  the  Civil  War  and  afterwards.  To  value  aright 
the  merits  of  an  author,  we  must  stand  somewhat  aloof 
from  him,  and  allow  a  few  years, — it  is  often  said  fifty 
years — to  elapse,  so  as  to  find  out  if  his  works  are 
still  read,  and  his  influence  continues.  Did  you  ever 
enter  a  second-hand  bookstore,  and  note  how  compara¬ 
tively  worthless  are  the  vast  majority  of  the  books 
in  all  directions,  although  they  may  have  been  issued 
only  ten  or  twenty  years  ago!  A  book’s  life  depends 
upon  other  elements  than  its  binding  and  title.  It 
must  be  the  best  in  aim  and  character  to  continue 
permanent  in  literature. 

Besides,  it  is  now  no  novelty  to  follow  a  literary 
career  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Irving.  The  reading 
public  has  immensely  increased,  while  the  magazines, 
weeklies  and  dailies,  have  developed  in  proportion. 
Hence  the  better  and  more  lucrative  opportunities  for 
writers  whose  books  will  often  reach  an  enormous  cir¬ 
culation,  even  if  the  failures  are  numerous.  Yet  this 
very  ease  of  authorship,  and  widening  of  the  channels 
of  publication,  have  produced  at  least  one  serious 
drawback — books  are  written  to  be  sold,  and  the  haste 
of  production  can  not  but  injure  the  quality  of  our 
literature,  as  it  adds  to  its  quantity. 

Literature  has  fast  become  a  business  more  than 
a  profession.  And  this  is  not  always  to  the  advantage 
of  the  reader,  nor  does  it  improve  its  character.  A 
book  may  quickly  achieve  a  reputation,  but  it  is  only 
for  the  day  if  it  is  written  only  for  the  day.  Hence 
much  of  the  literature  of  the  past  half-century  has 
already  lost  its  value  and  interest.  Let  us  choose 
rather  the  books  and  authors  that  are  more  or  less 
permanent. 
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BAYARD  TAYLOR  (1825-78). 

A  small  village  in  Pennsylvania,  Kennett  Sqnare, 
was  the  birthplace  of  one  of  the  pluckiest  hoys  of 
whom  our  country  can  boast.  A  lad  with  only  a  few 
years  of  common  school  education,  without  friends 
or  fortune,  Bayard  Taylor  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
began  a  busy  career,  and  showed  the  grit,  the  patience, 
and  the  enthusiasm  that  always  win  in  the  end.  He 
wanted  to  become  a  poet,  and  with  a  longing  for  travel, 
he  was  finally  rewarded  by  being  commissioned  to 
write  letters  from  abroad  to  the  papers,  including 
Horace  Greeley’s  Tribune  and  with  the  five  hundred 
dollars  thus  received  he  remained  two  years  in 
Europe. 

Books  of  travel  were  to  follow  in  rapid  order  as 
he  next  journeyed  to  California  and  Mexico,  then  to 
the  Nile  and  Central  Africa — fifty  thousand  miles  in 
two  years.  Then  he  visited  Norway  and  Lapland.  He 
began  to  be  a  favorite  on  the  lecture  platform.  In 
1857  he  married  and  settled  at  “Cedarcroft,”  his  coun¬ 
try  home,  near  Kennett  Square.  He  was  just  in  his 
thirties,  ready  to  work.  Unhappily,  in  building  his 
home  he  had  not  reckoned  with  its  great  cost,  and  to 
meet  the  heavy  expense,  wrote  day  and  night,  thus 
injuring  his  health  and  causing  his  premature  death 
in  his  early  fifties,  despite  his  rugged  frame. 

He  wrote  four  novels  and  a  number  of  volumes  of 
poetry;  his  best  work  was  his  translation  of  Goethe’s 
Faust ,  admirably  done  for  it  was  a  very  close  render¬ 
ing  of  the  original  in  spirit  and  form,  and  occupied  him 
several  years.  Many  of  his  shorter  poems  became 
popular.  With  more  leisure,  and  had  he  been  less  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  cost  of  his  home,  he  would  have  taken 
higher  rank  as  a  poet.  He  died  at  Berlin,  where  he 
had  been  sent  by  the  government. 

HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE  (1811-96). 

The  author  of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  was  born  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  14,  1811.  The  old  Beecher 
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homestead  is  still  shown  among  the  colonial  dwellings 
that  give  the  town  its  distinction.  Her  sister,  Cath¬ 
erine,  a  noted  educator  in  her  day,  was  her  teacher. 
When  her  father,  Lyman  Beecher,  went  to  Cincinnati 
in  1832,  she  accompanied  him,  and  soon  after  married 
Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe. 

She  displayed  an  early  fondness  for  writing,  her 
taste  being  molded  by  copying  and  recopying  some  of 
Walter  Scott’s  novels.  In  1842  her  first  volume,  The 
Mayflower,  contained  a  number  of  sketches.  It  was  in 
1850  that  she  began  to  write  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  as  a 
serial  story  in  The  National  Era.  She  used  to  finish 
the  chapters  surrounded  by  her  children  and  amid  her 
household  tasks,  and  never  thought  that  her  book 
would  arouse  the  excitement  it  did.  Appearing  in 
book  form  in  1852,  it  was  translated  into  nearly  every 
modern  language,  including  Chinese  and  Japanese.  It 
circled  the  globe,  and  produced  everywhere  a  great 
stir,  particularly  in  our  country,  where  the  anti-slavery 
agitation  was  at  its  height. 

A  year  later  she  went  abroad,  and  afterward  she 
wrote  an  account  of  her  travels;  in  1856  appeared  a 
second  anti-slavery  novel  Bred  whose  success  did  not 
equal  that  of  its  predecessor.  Now  her  literary  work 
was  fairly  begun,  and  for  twenty  years  she  wrote 
stories  for  old  and  young,  sketches  and  essays  in  large 
number.  Her  novels  The  Minister’s  Wooing,  Agnes 
of  Sorrento,  Oldtown  Folks,  Pink  and  White  Tyranny, 
are  written  with  more  skill  than  her  first  work,  but  all 
are  practically  forgotten,  while  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin 
has  not  lost  its  hold,  with  all  of  its  exaggerations  and 
its  New  England  point  of  view.  If  critics  have 
fastened  upon  4 4 Eva”  and  “ Eliza,”  upon  “ Haley” 
and  “St.  Clare,”  upon  “Miss  Ophelia”  and  even 
“Uncle  Tom”  himself,  one  effective  character  still 
arouses  wide  interest,  “Topsy,”  dear  to  children  and 
their  elders. 


. — “The  good,  grey  poet.” 


WALT  WHITMAN 
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A  CLUSTER  OF  POETS. 

The  days  of  the  Civil  War  brought  a  number  of 
poets  to  light,  some  rather  mediocre,  whose  verse  had 
a  temporary  popularity,  but  others  of  finer  quality, 
and  who  are  still  read.  Both  in  the  North  and  South 
the  poets  were  abundant,  the  themes  being  usually 
lyrics  of  battle  or  appeals  to  loyalty.  And  some  of  the 
poems  were  of  such  striking  beauty  they  have  become 
a  permanent  part  of  American  literature.  Let  us  men¬ 
tion  a  few  of  the  best : 

Walt  Whitman  (1819-92),  born  on  Long  Island,  is 
considered  by  many  our  leading  poet.  You  have  per¬ 
haps  seen  his  picture,  with  his  large  head  crowned 
with  white  hair,  a  strong,  good  face,  and  full  eyes  that 
look  through  you.  His  friends,  however,  have  ranked 
him  too  high ;  he  is  not  a  leading  poet,  for  his  lines 
lack  the  elements  of  poetry,  being  without  meter  and 
rhyme,  and  often  marred  by  coarse  and  ungainly 
phrases.  He  has  original  strength  and  is  full  of 
thought,  hut  much  of  it  is  rough  timber  that  requires 
planing  and  polishing.  A  carpenter  and  builder,  then 
an  editor,  he  became  a  hospital  nurse  during  the  war — 
which  partially  affected  his  health.  He  died  at  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J.  Occasionally  you  find  verses  of  great  charm 
among  his  writings,  above  all  is  “My  Captain,  0  my 
Captain !”  composed  on  Lincoln’s  death. 

Francis  Bret  Harte  (1838-1902)  sprang  into  popu¬ 
larity  by  one  poem,  “The  Heathen  Chinee,”  and  will  be 
better  known  by  his  dialect  poems  and  his  early  short 
stories  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  far  West  than  by 
his  novels,  which  are  little  read.  Born  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  a  love  of  adventure  led  him  to  the  West,  where 
he  earned  a  living,  now  as  teacher,  now  as  printer,  and 
then  as  gold  digger,  or  as  editor.  Keenly  observing  the 
life  around  him,  “The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp”  in  the 
second  issue  of  the  Overland  of  San  Francisco,  opened 
a  new  vein,  and  followed  by  others  with  mingled  pathos 
and  humor,  it  was  felt  that  a  new  writer  had  indeed 
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appeared.  After  his  “Chinee”  poem  he  came  East, 
wrote  extensively,  and  became  consul  at  Glasgow. 

Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet  of  the  Sierras,  is  another 
product  of  the  West.  His  love  of  adventure 
was  due  to  his  father’s  removal  from  Indiana  to 
Oregon,  then  a  wilderness.  A  miner  in  California,  an 
adventurer  in  Nicaragua,  companion  of  Indians,  he 
was  later  lawyer,  express  messenger,  editor  and  judge. 
His  volume  of  poetry  Songs  of  the  Sierras  (1870)  at¬ 
tracted  general  notice;  he  went  to  London,  and  later 
wrote  in  prose  and  verse.  There  is  a  breadth  about 
his  best  verse,  a  love  of  nature  and  of  freedom,  as  per¬ 
sonified  in  the  Sierras  with  their  vastness  and  beauty, 
that  give  it  power  and  picturesqueness. 

Closely  competing  in  popularity  with  Bret  Harte’s 
dialect  verse,  were  John  Hay’s  early  poems  “Jim 
Bludso”  and  “Little  Breeches,”  although  the  author 
was  to  gain  his  fame  as  statesman,  and  biographer  of 
Lincoln.  Still  popular  is  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the 
“Hoosier”  poet,  one  of  the  many  writers  that  come 
from  the  central  West.  As  an  agreeable  versifier, 
John  G.  Saxe  was  long  a  favorite;  his  parodies  and 
short  verse  have  still  much  merit.  Charles  G.  Leland, 
versatile  in  many  fields  as  translator  of  Heine,  and 
student  of  the  Gypsy  race,  won  much  popularity  with 
his  Hans  Breitmann’s  Ballads,  as  did  Will  Carleton 
with  his  ballads  of  town  and  country.  William  Allen 
Butler’s  legal  fame  was  not  impaired  by  his  “Nothing 
to  Wear”;  he  was  one  of  those  writers  whose  fame 
was  made  by  a  single  poem,  like  John  Howard  Payne’s 
“Home  Sweet  Home”  (1792-1852);  Francis  Scott 
Key’s  “Star-spangled  Banner”  (1780-1843) ;  Philip 
Pendleton  Cooke’s  “Florence  Vane”  (1816-50); 
Clement  C.  Moore’s  “A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas” 
(1779-1863). 

SIDNEY  LANIER  AND  SOME  POETS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

A  group  of  Southern  songsters  deserve  a  long  chap¬ 
ter  by  themselves,  if  space  permitted.  The  South  is 
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still  the  home  of  poets  and  orators.  The  land,  its 
climate,  its  people,  its  history  and  traditions,  awakens 
song  whether  of  bird  or  man.  A  warmth  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  ardent  love  of  nature,  a  keen  intellect,  and  power 
of  imagination,  are  as  much  among  the  products  of  the 
Southland  as  cotton,  rice,  and  the  sugar-cane. 

Among  the  chief  poets  of  the  South — and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  poets  above  the  average  is  large — can  be  men¬ 
tioned  Henry  Timrod  of  South  Carolina  (1829-67), 
tuneful  and  gentle ;  Paul  H.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina 
(1830-86),  soldier  and  lyric  poet,  melodious  and  im¬ 
passioned;  Maurice  Thompson  (1844-1901),  partly  of 
the  West  as  well,  critic,  poet,  and  geologist,  whose 
poems  show  his  love  of  nature  and  of  out-of-doors  life. 

Leader  among  them  all,  with  a  reputation  growing 
as  one  of  the  really  eminent  American  poets,  is  Sidney 
Lanier  (1842-81),  whose  life  was  full  of  sad  incidents — 
the  most  pathetic  being  his  early  death  after  a  hard 
struggle  with  poverty  and  sickness.  That  his  influ¬ 
ence  has  gained  since  his  passing  away  is  a  proof  of 
his  popularity  as  poet,  and  character  as  man. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  a  brief  one.  After  graduat¬ 
ing  from  college,  he  became  tutor,  but  left  to  join  the 
Confederate  forces  at  the  call  to  arms.  He  was  re¬ 
leased  from  a  war  prison  with  consumption  fastened 
upon  him,  and  had  to  earn  a  living.  He  tried  teaching, 
office  work,  and  law,  but  the  passion  for  literature 
could  not  be  restrained.  Happily,  from  his  boyhood 
he  had  been  fond  of  music,  and  had  become  a  flutist  of 
distinction.  Hence  it  was  easy  to  turn  to  the  flute  for 
a  livelihood,  and  provide  some  support  for  his  family. 

With  hope  aroused,  he  began  to  study  and  write, 
putting  out  a  poem  now  and  then  like  a  tree  in  early 
spring  its  first  blossoms,  and  soon  there  came  a  word 
of  praise.  At  the  Centennial  in  1876,  a  cantata  by  him 
was  sung.  In  1879  he  was  invited  to  give  lectures  on 
literature  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Two  years 
later  he  died  of  the  illness  against  which  he  had  so 
bravely  fought. 
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Since  liis  death  his  prose  and  poetry  have  been 
collected  in  book  form,  and  his  merits  generally  recog¬ 
nized.  Pathetic  details  of  his  life-struggle  have  come 
to  light,  but  none  more  thrilling  than  the  incident  re¬ 
lated  of  his  wife  and  himself,  both  fond  of  books,  who 
when  there  was  not  sufficient  money  for  both  coal  and 
literature,  would  buy  the  volume  and  sit  together  over 
the  cold  register.  While  reading  it  was  spring  to  them, 
although  the  snow  was  falling. 

Lanier’s  verse  is  extremely  musical,  and  very  orig¬ 
inal  in  phrase  and  setting.  In  fact  his  tendency  to  use 
new  and  odd  words  has  been  criticised,  and  detracts, 
perhaps,  from  the  pleasure  of  some  readers.  His 
thought  is  elevated,  with  a  certain  nobleness  and  dig¬ 
nity  that  give  his  verse  a  character  of  its  own.  You 
feel  that  here  is  a  true  nature,  who  despite  suffering 
and  sorrow  has  not  lost  faith  in  God  and  goodness. 

NEW  YORK  WRITERS  AND  OTHERS. 

In  the  decades  after  the  Civil  War  up  to  recent 
days,  New  York  was  the  working  field  of  a  brilliant 
coterie  of  writers — poets,  critics,  and  editors,  with 
ability  to  compose  novels  as  well,  and  forming  a  for¬ 
midable  rival  to  the  New  England  school. 

Of  these,  three  have  been  strongly  identified  with 
New  York:  Stoddard,  Stedman,  and  R.  W.  Gilder. 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard  (1825-1903),  by  turn  office 
boy,  tailor,  blacksmith’s  apprentice,  iron  molder,  then 
custom  house  clerk,  and  finally  literary  critic,  has  writ¬ 
ten  some  stirring  poems  that  live  in  the  memory.  No 
less  of  merit  are  his  critical  works  on  the  poets.  Ed¬ 
mund  Clarence  Stedman  (1833-1908),  poet,  critic,  and 
banker,  was  long  a  familiar  figure  in  New  York’s 
social,  literary,  and  financial  life.  His  poems  show  an 
exquisite  polish,  while  his  works,  Poets  of  America  and 
Victorian  Poets ,  belong  to  the  best  of  contemporary 
criticism.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  (1844-1910),  who 
succeeded  J.  G.  Holland  as  editor,  made  The  Century 
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a  power  for  literary  and  political  progress.  He  was 
actively  identified  with  civic  reform,  with  movements 
for  the  better  housing  of  the  poor,  and  all  good  causes. 
As  a  poet,  his  works,  although  limited  in  extent,  show 
fine  insight  and  breadth  of  thought.  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich  (1836-1907)  is  more  associated  with  Boston 
than  New  York.  Poet,  editor,  and  novelist,  his  works 
show  the  greatest  polish  in  style  and  phrase.  Some 
of  his  short  stories  rival  in  artistic  touch  the  best 
French  writers  in  that  field.  He  is  no  less  happy  in 
his  poems.  Few  writers  for  boys  have  surpassed  his 
Story  of  a  Bad  Boy. 

William  Dean  Howells,  a  native  of  Ohio,  long 
identified  with  Boston  and  The  Atlantic  Monthly , 
but  for  many  years  a  resident  of  New  York,  is 
today  the  most  representative  American  writer  by 
reason  of  his  long  line  of  novels,  his  sketches  of  for¬ 
eign  travels,  his  critical  essays.  He  shares  with  Henry 
James,  who  has  recently  died,  the  honor  of  being  the 
best  known  abroad  of  all  our  novelists.  He  is  not  of 
the  usual  type  of  novelist;  he  holds  his  imagination 
in  check,  and  introduces  us  to  characters  in  fiction 
whom  we  would  not  hesitate  to  admit  to  our  homes.  In 
other  words  he  is  a  realist  who  has  common  sense  and 
the  talent  to  write  about  everyday  scenes  and  situa¬ 
tions  in  an  interesting  way.  He  does  not  thrill  his 
readers,  but  holds  their  interest  just  as  well.  He  is 
called  commonplace  by  lovers  of  more  excitable 
romances.  Henry  James  (1843-1911),  a  native  of  New 
York,  hut  a  resident  of  Europe  much  of  his  life,  has 
made  a  specialty  of  fiction  in  which  the  American  and 
the  foreign  are  closely  contrasted,  and  not  always  to 
the  American’s  advantage.  His  most  familiar  trans¬ 
atlantic  story  is  Daisy  Miller ,  a  rather  self-willed 
American  girl  with  exciting  experiences  abroad.  His 
works  include  A  Bundle  of  Letters,  The  Europeans, 
The  Americans,  The  Bostonians,  with  a  good  critical 
estimate  oiFrench  Poets  and  Novelists.  Tie  belongs 
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to  what  is  called  the  analytic  school,  that  is,  his  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  analyze  or  dissect  the  character,  motives, 
and  feelings  of  the  people  in  his  books.  This  is  usually 
very  cleverly  done,  although  some  readers  prefer  more 
action  and  incident  and  less  moralizing. 

Lewis  Wallace,  soldier  and  statesman,  (1827-1905) 
born  in  Indiana,  won  popularity  by  his  Ben  Hur,  which 
abounds  in  stirring  description  of  Eastern  scenes,  and 
gained  an  enormous  success.  Less  successful  was  The 
Fair  God,  a  story  of  Cortez  and  the  Conquest  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  The  Prince  of  India  is  brilliant  and  thoughtful, 
but  less  picturesque  in  style  than  Ben  Hur. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  (1822-1910)  belongs  to  a 
wholly  different  field.  Essayist,  lecturer,  clergyman, 
editor,  reformer,  story-writer,  his  career  was  unique. 
The  Man  Without  a  Country  gave  him  a  wide  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  has  become  one  of  our  country’s  classics.  It 
tells  how  an  army  officer  had  cursed  his  country,  and 
was  condemned  to  live  at  sea  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
to  have  no  mention  made  of  the  United  States  in  his 
presence,  and  be  allowed  to  read  no  book  or  paper 
with  any  reference  to  the  Republic.  Was  this  a  mild 
punishment?  Well,  you  can  read  the  little  book  and 
find  out  for  yourself.  Dr.  Hale  was  a  very  helpful 
writer  and  worker,  being  practical  and  suggestive,  as 
well  as  original  and  witty.  He  was  of  a  New  England 
family  and  well  acquainted  with  Boston  worthies 
through  many  decades  of  a  happy  and  useful  life. 

F.  Marion  Crawford  (1845-19io),  son  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  sculptor  of  eminence,  is  as  popular  abroad  where 
he  lived  most  of  his  life,  as  at  home.  His  first  story, 
Mr.  Isaacs,  with  the  scene  laid  in  India,  had  an  ex¬ 
tended  sale,  while  most  of  his  other  novels — a  long 
series — have  an  Italian  background.  His  style  is 
vigorous,  the  incidents  are  dramatic,  and  the  reader’s 
interest  is  retained  until  the  close. 

Frank  R.  Stockton  (1834-1902)  is  the  reverse  of  a 
romantic  novelist,  and  his  stories  are  so  arranged  as 
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to  give  an  air  of  seriousness  to  absurd  people  and  sit¬ 
uations.  His  Rudder  Grange  and  The  Lady  or  the 
Tiger  are,  perhaps,  his  most  amusing  tales. 

Edward  Eggleston  (1837-1902)  had  his  experience 
in  early  days  as  a  young  Methodist  preacher  in  Indi¬ 
ana,  which  he  has  utilized  in  some  of  his  entertaining 
stories,  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  being  the  first  and 
most  popular.  Within  recent  years  he  wrote  Life  in 
the  Thirteen  Colonies ,  and  prepared  a  school  history 
for  the  young. 

Frontier  life  among  the  Indians  is  the  subject  of 
Captain  Charles  King’s  spirited  stories,  like  The  Col - 
oneVs  Daughter  and  The  Deserter,  which  are  told  with 
much  skill.  Lafcadio  Hearn  (1850-1904)  tells  of  a 
different  land  in  his  Stray  Leaves  from  Strange  Liter¬ 
atures,  legends  and  tales  of  Japan  and  the  Orient.  In 
other  volumes  he  has  portrayed  artistically  Japanese 
life  and  character.  James  Lane  Allen  is  a  Kentucky 
novelist  of  more  than  average  ability ;  Booth  Tarking- 
ton  is  an  Indiana  novelist  of  ripening  power;  Henry 
R.  Fuller  is  a  novelist  of  Chicago  life,  original  and 
strong.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  of  Philadelphia  began  in 
middle  age  to  write  novels  that  retain  their  hold.  They 
deal  with  American  scenes  and  character  of  an  earlier 
era.  E.  P.  Roe  was  popular  for  many  years  as  a  nov¬ 
elist,  and  a  few  of  his  numerous  stories  are  still  read, 
like  Nature’s  Serial  Story  and  Barriers  Burned  Away . 
A.  S.  Hardy’s  novels  have  much  dramatic  vigor. 

A  GROUP  OF  SOUTHERN  NOVELISTS. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  in  the  days  of  the 
Civil  War  the  South  would  produce  many  authors  of 
high  rank.  It  wielded  the  sword  and  gun,  not  the 
pen,  but  after  the  years  of  strife  it  can  point  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  writers. 

John  Esten  Cooke  (1830-86),  a  Virginian,  has  is¬ 
sued  some  brilliant  stories,  of  which  Surry  of  Eagle’s 
Nest  proved  most  popular;  others  are  Hilt  to  Hill, 
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Mohun,  Leather  stocking  and  Silk ,  The  Youth  of  Jef¬ 
ferson ,  etc. ;  he  is  strong  in  description,  and  has  much 
dramatic  power. 

Of  a  different  type  is  George  W.  Cable  (1844-1904), 
of  Louisiana,  who  tells  us  of  the  old  Creole  life,  of 
romantic  episodes  in  New  Orleans,  and  of  the  simple, 
courageous  ways  of  the  early  settlers.  Cable  worked 
his  way  upward  by  constant  hard  struggle  to  become 
a  leading  lecturer  and  novelist.  His  best  works  are 
Madame  Delpliine,  Bonaventure,  The  Grandissimes , 
and  Dr .  Sevier.  Particularly  pleasing  is  Cable’s  style. 

In  marked  contrast  to  Cable,  with  his  blending  of 
humor  and  pathos,  is  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  (1853 - ).  He  draws  heavily  on  his  own  boy¬ 

hood  and  later  experiences  for  many  incidents  in  his 
stories,  with  their  amusing  negro-dialect.  His  Marse 
Chan  is  undoubtedly  his  best. 

A  leader  in  negro-dialect  literature  is  Joel  Chand¬ 
ler  Harris  (1848-1908),  whose  “Brer  Rabbit”  and 
“Brer  Fox”  tales  have  become  firmly  established  in 
the  nursery,  while  his  “Uncle  Remus”  takes  rank  with 
the  most  noted  characters  in  American  fiction  in  his 
field.  He  was  a  Georgian  by  birth  and  many  years 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  A  monument  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory  in  that  city. 

Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  (1822-98)  of  Georgia, 
has  written  a  number  of  mirth-provoking  stories  in 
which  the  “crackers”  of  middle  Georgia,  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  simple-minded  settlers,  furnish  the  material. 
The  Dukeshorough  Tales  is  thoroughly  entertaining. 

NEW  ENGLAND  WOMEN  NOVELISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

With  the  traditions  of  New  England,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  ways  of  living,  the  women  have  forged 
ahead  in  authorship,  which  numbers  now  many  of  high 
rank.  It  is  still  a  little  too  early  to  give  a  critical  esti¬ 
mate  of  some  of  them  who  are  still  with  us,  or  have 
but  recently  passed  away. 
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Among  the  best  known  is  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  When  she 
sent  her  first  article  to  Harper’s  Bazar  Miss  Mary 
Booth,  the  editor,  who  was  an  accomplished  translator 
and  who  was  famous  for  her  literary  receptions,  was 
so  influenced  by  its  style  and  handwriting,  that  she 
asked  the  young  beginner  to  visit  her.  She  became  a 
regular  contributor  to  Harper’s  publications,  and  has 
issued  a  long  list  of  novels,  New  England  country 
scenes  and  characters  forming  the  background. 

Of  similar  earnestness  are  the  stories  and  sketches 
of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  (1844-91)  whose  Gates 
Ajar  aroused  keen  interest  by  its  glimpse  into  the 
future  life;  and  of  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  (1849-1910) 
who  is  particularly  strong  in  description;  and  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  Prescott  Spotford  who  is  best  in  short  tales. 

Miss  Murfree,  under  the  pen  name  of  “Charles 
Egbert  Craddock of  Tennessee,  despite  severe  ill¬ 
ness,  has  made  the  mountaineer  life  in  her  native  State 
the  subject  of  some  exceedingly  strong  novels,  like 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  or  In  the 
Clouds.  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood  has  told  historical 
romances  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  (1838-94),  has  written  a  number  of  powerful 
novels,  of  which  Rodman  the  Keeper  and  Anne  are 
perhaps  the  best.  She  was  a  very  versatile  writer. 
Emma  Wolf,  of  San  Francisco,  has  issued  a  few 
strong  stories — Other  Things  Being  Equal ,  A  Prodigal 
in  Love ,  etc.,  and  will  write  in  time,  with  more  strength. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth  (1819-99)  has  to 
her  credit  the  largest  number  of  novels  written  by  any 
American.  They  are  still  popular  among  non-critical 
readers,  but  have  very  little  literary  value. 

Of  greater  versatility  and  particularly  strong  in 
humor  is  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  born  in  Philadelphia 
in  1857,  whose  books  are  becoming  more  widely  known. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Deland,  born  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  Feb. 
23,  1857,  is  a  novelist  of  much  ability,  her  John  Ward , 
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Preacher ,  arousing  the  most  attention  on  its  publica¬ 
tion.  Few  stories  were  more  favorably  received  than 
Maria  Susanna  Cummins’  The  Lamplighter ,  which  had 
a  sale  of  forty  thousand  copies  in  eight  weeks.  That 
was  in  1854.  She  was  born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  1827,  and 
died  in  1866. 

Two  novelists  of  much  popularity  are  Amelia  E. 

Barr  (1831 - )  and  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  (1849- 

— ).  Both  were  born  in  England,  but  came  early  to 
America.  Mrs.  Barr’s  stories  deal  largely  with  life 
in  Old  New  York,  and  are  written  with  much  charm. 
Mrs.  Burnett  has  given  Little  Lord  Faultier oy  to  the 
world  of  children,  besides  stories  like  That  Lass  of 
Lowrie’s.  No  less  notable  are  the  works  of  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis  (1831-1908),  a  native  of  Washington, 
Pa.  Some  of  her  shorter  tales  are  very  effective. 

Further  recent  additions  to  novelists  of  merit  are 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  who  depicts  the  comedies  and 
tragedies  of  Southern  life  with  much  skill ;  Maria  Lou¬ 
isa  Pool,  with  her  cleverly  constructed  New  England 
love-stories;  Miriam  Michelson,  Edith  Wharton,  who 
has  sfjrung  into  prominence  within  recent  years; 
Blanche  Willis  Howard,  Elizabeth  Jordan,  Lilian  Bell, 
brilliant  essayist  as  well;  Elizabeth  Robins,  Mary 
Johnston,  Molly  Elliot  Seawell,  Alice  Brown,  Amelie 
Rives;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister,  who  has  translated  many 
German  stories;  Myrtle  Reed,  who  has  rapidly  won 
her  way  forward;  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon,  whose 
humor  is  contagious;  Sarah  P.  McLean  Greene,  whose 
tales  of  New  England  romance  show  a  strong,  original 
style;  Octave  Thanet,  who  depicts  Western  life  and 
character  with  ease  and  power. 

A  COTERIE  OF  WOMEN  POETS. 

It  is  no  novelty  for  American  women  to  be  poeL 
There  were  always  some  at  every  period.  Long  be 
fore  1860  were  women  like  Maria  Brooks  (1795-1845), 
Frances  S.  Osgood  (1812-50),  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith, 
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Amelia  B.  Welby,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Sarah  J.  Hale, 
Anna  Mowatt  Ritchie,  Maria  Lowell,  Edna  Dean  Proc¬ 
tor,  Elizabeth  Akers  Allen,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

With  the  new  era  ushered  in  by  the  Civil  War,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  our  women  would  be  as  much 
influenced  as  the  men;  and  as  a  result  there  has  been 
a  steady  growth  in  poetry,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
While  the  really  great  names  are  few  a  number  of 
fairly  eminent  writers  can  be  given. 

HELEN  HUNT. 

Perhaps  the  ablest  of  our  women  poets — and  she 
was  equally  at  home  in  story  writing — was  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson,  “H.  H.”  being  her  pen  name.  After  losing 
her  husband  and  her  only  child,  she  began  to  write 
poetry  of  much  beauty  and  insight,  which  she  issued 
in  book  form;  then  came  Bits  of  Travel  and  Bits  of 
Talk  for  Young  Folks.  She  is  also  supposed  to  have 
written  a  couple  of  novels,  Mercy  Philbrick’s  Career 
and  Hetty’s  Strange  History. 

For  the  sake  of  her  health  she  went  to  Colorado 
where  she  became  intensely  interested  in  the  Indians, 
and  from  1880  to  1885,  the  year  of  her  death,  made 
them  the  subject  of  her  writings.  In  her  Century  of 
Dishonor  she  showed  how  our  government  had  failed 
to  deal  honorably  with  its  Indian  wards,  and  she  was 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  needs  of  the  California 
Indians.  A  still  more  powerful  work  was  Romona ,  an 
appeal  for  the  fast  disappearing  race,  made  with  so 
much  pathos  and  justice  that  its  effect  was  immediate. 

EMMA  LAZARUS. 

Born  in  New  York  (1849-87),  Miss  Lazarus  early 
displayed  a  fondness  for  literature,  and  was  carefully 
trained  by  private  teachers.  A  collection  of  her  early 
poems  appeared  in  1867.  Her  Admetus  and  Other 
Poems ,  issued  in  1871,  aroused  much  attention.  A 
charming  romance,  Alide,  based  on  an  incident  in 
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Goethe’s  life,  followed,  and  then  besides  a  number  of 
magazine  articles,  came  her  translations  from  Heine’s 
verse — a  poet  of  whom  she  was  very  fond. 

Her  interest  in  the  mediaeval  Jewish  poets  being 
aroused,  she  translated  a  number  of  the  best  examples, 
and  wrote  The  Dance  to  Death ,  an  incident  in  mediaeval 
Jewish  history,  having  composed  previously  a  stirring 
Italian  drama,  the  Spagnoletto  (1876).  Her  Songs  of 
a  Semite  (1882),  and  a  number  of  “ Century”  essays 
were  among  her  latest  efforts.  In  1903,  a  bronze  tab¬ 
let  in  her  memory  was  placed  inside  the  pedestal  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  harbor. 

TWO  POETS  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  AND  SEA. 

Lucy  Larcom  (1826-93) — is  that  not  a  poetical 
name  in  itself? — was  a  mill  hand  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  and 
started  a  paper  among  her  associates.  Her  poetry 
aroused  the  interest  of  Whittier,  but  she  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  read  books  during  mill  hours,  and  she  learned 
bits  of  verse  by  pasting  on  her  window  sill  newspaper 
poems.  She  was  enabled  at  last  to  go  to  school — what 
a  passion  was  hers  for  education ! — and  after  gradua¬ 
tion  taught  for  eight  years.  Then  she  became  an 
editor,  and  wrote  with  the  ease  of  a  bird  at  its  carol. 
Her  love  for  nature  was  intense.  You  all  have  read 
“Hannah  Binding  Shoes,”  and  her  volumes  of  poems 
contain  similar  verse. 

Celia  Thaxter  (1836-94)  is  a  poet  of  the  sea  which 
she  watched  in  storm  and  calm  from  a  lighthouse, 
where  her  father  was  in  voluntary  charge.  She  revelled 
as  a  child  in  the  waves,  the  shells,  the  rocks,  and  in  her 
poems  has  added  much  interest  to  the  “Isle  of  Shoals” 
off  New  Hampshire,  where  she  lived.  She  writes  with 
much  sweetness  and  descriptive  power. 

THE  CARY  SISTERS. 

You  have  surely  heard  of  the  hymn,  “One  Sweetly 
Solemn  Thought,”  still  a  favorite.  Its  author  was 
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Plioebe  Cary  (1824-71)  who,  with  her  sister  Alice  (1820- 
70),  before  the  Civil  War  and  for  a  decade  later,  were 
popular  in  New  York’s  literary  and  social  circle.  The 
Cary  sisters  came  to  the  East  from  their  Cincinnati 
home  to  make  their  way  in  literature,  and  gradually 
became  successful.  Their  prose  and  verse  were  full 
of  cheer  and  inspiration. 

It  is  no  novelty  for  women  to  enter  the  literary 
field;  there  are  many  opportunities,  some  that  offer 
ample  returns;  but  half  a  century  and  more  ago  the 
chances  were  less  favorable,  and  much  prejudice  was 
felt  against  women  workers,  while  now  women  are  in 
every  line,  law,  medicine,  telegraphy,  business,  archi¬ 
tecture,  art,  etc.  The  idea,  however,  of  writing  for  a 
living,  was  less  familiar,  although  Fanny  Fern  was  a 
popular  writer,  and  a  few  others  might  be  named  in 
and  around  New  York.  Think,  then,  how  courageous 
the  Carys  must  have  been,  unknown  and  with  but  or¬ 
dinary  gifts,  to  have  entered  the  metropolis  and  begun 
the  struggle.  They  had  one  good  friend  in  Horace 
Greeley,  and  made  many  more,  and  soon  their  sweet, 
helpful  songs  and  lovable  ways  gained  them  success. 

Among  a  long  list  of  notable  women  poets  of  this 
period  can  further  be  mentioned  Mrs.  Sangster,  grace¬ 
ful  and  pathetic ;  Edith  Thomas,  polished  and  cultured ; 
the  Goodale  sisters,  Nora  Perry,  Rose  Terry  Cooke, 
Susan  Coolidge,  Mary  Clemer,  Louise  Chandler  Moul¬ 
ton,  Florence  Earle  Coates,  and  Grace  Denio  Litchfield. 

IN  THE  FIELD  OF  CRITICISM  AND  THE  ESSAY. 

Here,  too,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  select  a  few 
names  from  the  many  that  appear  in  the  magazine 
world.  But  Edwin  P.  Whipple  (1819-86)  was  one  of 
the  earliest  essayists  and  lecturers  of  note,  whose 
writings  are  full  of  information.  Of  more  versatility 
and  depth  was  George  W.  Curtis  (1824-92),  whose 
Potiphar  Papers  and  Prue  and  7,  are  capital  reading, 
and  whose  essays  in  Harper’s  Magazine  formed  for 
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years  a  noteworthy  feature,  while  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  civil  service  reform,  and  purity  in  politics,  made  him 
a  conspicuous  figure  on  the  platform  where  his  oratory 
was  unsurpassed. 

Of  as  versatile  genius  was  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
(1829-1900),  who  began  his  literary  career  as  a  Hart¬ 
ford  editor.  His  published  works  include  My  Winter 
on  the  Nile ,  Back-log  Studies,  My  Summer  in  a  Gar¬ 
den,  Being  a  Boy,  etc.,  with  a  number  of  volumes  of 
essays  and  criticisms.  He  wrote,  too,  some  novels  of 
interest,  if  somewhat  diffuse. 

Donald  G.  Mitchell  (1822-1908)  gained  his  fame  by 
his  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor  and  Dream  Life,  charming 
volumes  with  delicate  sentiment  that  appeal  to  the 
young.  He  loved  to  write  about  country  life,  books, 
and  children,  and  his  style,  if  a  bit  old-fashioned,  is 
very  readable. 

John  Burroughs  (1837 - )  makes  the  woods  and 

the  trees  eloquent,  as  he  tells  us  of  flower,  insect,  grass, 
and  bird.  Wake  Roloin  is  one  of  his  delighful  volumes 
of  outdoor  life,  which  are  tonic  for  old  and  young.  He 
gives  eyesight  to  those  who  think  they  see,  and  fresh 
ears  to  those  who  imagine  they  hear.  No  more  help¬ 
ful  companion  can  be  found  than  one  of  his  books.  He 
has  close  competitors  in  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  and 
Mabel  Osgood  Wright,  who  perhaps  write  more  di¬ 
rectly  for  the  young. 

While  you  are  being  told  of  lovers  of  outdoor  life, 
a  few  eminent  writers  in  natural  science  should  not  be 
forgotten,  for  they  still  are  guides.  John  J.  Audubon 
(1780-1851)  is  authority  in  the  world  of  bird-knowl¬ 
edge  or  ornithology.  A  native  of  Louisiana,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Harvard,  he  did  much  to  arouse  popular 
interest  in  natural  science  by  his  superb  works.  Then 
yon  should  learn  of  Asa  Gray,  the  botanist,  with  his 
admirable  books,  among  others  Hoiv  Plants  Grow  and 
How  Plants  Behave.  Above  all  is  Louis  Agassiz 
(1807-73),  born  in  Switzerland,  and  professor  at  Har¬ 
vard,  who  tells  the  secrets  of  soil  and  rock.  Once  he 
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was  offered  large  sums  to  give  public  lectures.  What 
do  you  think  was  his  answer?  “I  have  not  time  to 
make  money.’ ’  Another  popular  scientist  was  Com¬ 
modore  Maury,  who  in  his  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Sea  tells  you  about  the  tides,  the  currents,  the  wonders 
of  the  waters. 

Perhaps  a  few  women  writers  may  he  included  here, 
although  their  field  is  slightly  different.  Mrs.  Jane 
G.  Austen  has  written  entertaining  stories  based  upon 
early  New  England  history,  and  full  of  interest  for 
young  people;  Alice  Morse  Earle  has  devoted  herself 
to  the  inner  life  of  Colonial  times  in  New  England, 
telling  of  the  amusements,  occupation,  dress,  homes, 
children’s  pastimes  in  that  era;  Myra  Kelly  tells  sto¬ 
ries  of  school  and  home  life  among  recently  arrived 
immigrant  children  in  New  York’s  East  Side,  and  her 
books  are  entertaining,  even  if  there  is  some  exagger¬ 
ation  in  the  dialogue. 

In  art  criticism  as  well  as  other  fields  of  literature, 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  (1827-1908)  is  an  inspiring  wri¬ 
ter;  James  T.  Fields’  Yesterdays  with  Authors  should 
not  be  neglected  by  lovers  of  literature;  Munger’s  On 
the  Threshold  is  helpful  for  young  people  in  the  line 
of  moral  growth,  as  are  the  books  of  Van  Dyke  and  of 
Esther  Singleton  in  that  of  art,  in  which  department 
James  Jackson  Jarvis,  Russell  Sturgis,  and  John  Le 
Farge,  merit  special  attention. 

OUR  HUMOROUS  WRITERS. 

You  all  know  what  humor  is,  and  are  fond  of  read¬ 
ing  humorous  items  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines, 
or  following  with  smiles  and  laughter  “the  funny  pas¬ 
sages”  in  any  favorite  book.  But  do  you  really  know 
that  many  socalled  humorous  writers  are  not  really 
humorous?  Their  wit  consists  not  in  ideas,  but  in  bad 
spelling  or  coarse  exaggerations,  or  very  common  puns. 
They  are  buffoons,  not  humorists,  and  what  they  write 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  literature. 

Most  of  our  best  authors  delight  in  humor;  take 
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Washington  Irving,  for  instance,  or  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  or  Lowell.  Their  wit  is  delightful ;  it  is  based 
upon  ideas,  not  the  sound  of  a  word,  or  any  strange 
expression.  We  have,  however,  a  number  of  authors 
who  employ  humor  as  their  special  weapon  to  bring 
about  needed  reforms,  or  lead  to  helpful  results.  Some¬ 
times,  their  only  aim  is  to  amuse,  which  they  do  in  a 
perfectly  proper  way,  with  a  little  satire  or  sarcasm 
to  give  some  zest  to  their  pleasantry.  The  work  of 
this  class  of  writers  belongs  to  literature,  and  our 
country  has  had  some  notable  authors  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  who  have  done  much  to  entertain  and  instruct. 

ARTEMUS  WARD  (1834-67). 

Although  our  earliest  humorist  of  note  was  per¬ 
haps,  Judge  Longstreet,  whose  Georgia  Scenes  (1835) 
dealt  with  mirthful  country  experiences,  the  cheerful 
negro  coming  in  for  a  large  share  of  the  merriment, 
Artemus  Ward,  which  was  the  assumed  name  of 
Charles  F.  Browne,  was  the  first  American  to  gain  a 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  true,  he  had  one 
predecessor,  Judge  Haliburton  (1796-1865),  whose 
“Sam  Slick,”  an  irrepressible  Yankee  peddler,  full  of 
fun  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  became  an  inter¬ 
national  character;  but  then  he  was  born  under  the 
British  flag. 

Artemus  Ward  did  not  look  very  humorous  on  the 
lecture  platform.  He  died  at  thirty-three,  after  a 
long  struggle  with  disease.  He  was  rather  the  reverse 
of  cheerful  in  appearance ;  if  anything,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  saddening  about  his  look  which  served  to  give 
more  point  to  the  witticisms  he  uttered.  He  was  a 
typesetter  and  reporter,  and  finding  one  day  that  cir¬ 
cus  clowns  were  repeating  his  own  jests,  he  resolved 
to  use  them  on  the  platform,  and  began  his  career  as 
“Artemus  Ward,  Showman.”  His  lectures  were 
without  any  other  purpose  than  to  raise  a  laugh,  yet 
their  humor  was  so  kindly,  and  abounded  in  such  sud- 
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den  surprises  that  lie  gained  rapid  headway  about 
1860,  until  his  early  death  in  1867  while  on  a  lecture 
trip  in  England. 

Although  many  of  the  allusions  and  subjects  are 
now  forgotten,  there  is  still  much  to  amuse  the  reader 
in  his  books.  Some  of  his  wit  has  passed  into  our 
current  speech.  For  example,  he  wrote :  ‘  ‘  Flowers 

fade,  that  is  their  business ;  time  passed  on — it  always 
does,  by  the  way ;  the  religion  of  the  Mormons  is  sin¬ 
gular,  but  their  wives  are  plural;  I  have  always  been 
mixed  up  with  art.  I  have  an  uncle  who  takes  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  I  have  a  servant  who  takes  everything  he 
can  set  his  hands  on. ,  ’ 

IN  WAR  DAYS  AND  AFTER. 

The  Civil  War  caused  a  number  of  humorists  to 
appear  in  print.  Apart  from  men  of  the  caliber  of 
4 ‘Orpheus  C.  Kerr” — that  is,  office  seeker — the  best 
known  writer  was  “Petroleum  Vesuvius  Nasby,”  in 
reality  David  Rose  Looke  (1833- ’88),  lecturer  and  edi¬ 
tor,  the  best  of  whose  humor  is  found  in  his  The 
Struggles — Social ,  Financial ,  and  Political  of  P.  V . 
Nashy  (1872).  His  articles  from  the  Confederate 
Cross  Roads  were  very  amusing,  being  full  of  clever 
“hits”  at  political  and  social  follies. 

Benjamin  Shillaber  (1814-90),  New  Hampshire 
printer,  reporter  and  lecturer,  gave  to  the  world 
“Mrs.  Partington,”  a  famous  old  lady  with  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  using  big  words  that  were  usually  the  wrong 
words.  “Josh  Billings,”  or  H.  W.  Shaw  (1818-85), 
was  a  Massachusetts  humorist  of  much  shrewdness 
and  crooked  spelling.  Robert  J.  Burdette  (1844)  of 
Connecticut,  was  a  witty  newspaper  paragrapher, 
whose  humor  was  well  received. 

Recent  writers  in  this  field  are  many.  Among  the 
most  noted  is  “Mr.  Dooley,  ”  or  F.  P.  Dunne,  whose 
newspaper  and  magazine  political  and  social  philos¬ 
ophy  has  added  much  to  our  gayety;  Ernest  Jerrold, 
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whose  Mickey  Finn  Idylls  (1899)  introduced  a  new 
hero  in  humorous  fiction;  Carolyn  Wells,  whose  verse 
and  prose  are  mirthful  and  clever;  John  Kendrick 
Bangs,  with  a  tendency  towards  burlesque,  and  yet 
very  readable;  Guy  W.  Carryl,  whose  rhymes  are 
full  of  wit  and  adroitness;  Peter  Newell,  artist  and 
rhymester  as  well;  James  de  Mille,  whose  The  Dodge 
Club  retains  its  humor  after  many  decades. 

“MARK  TWAIN”  (1835-1910). 

Samuel  L.  Clemens,  a  native  of  Missouri,  was 
long  the  leading  American  humorist.  Printer,  pilot 
on  the  Mississippi,  traveler,  writer,  lecturer,  his  name 
and  works  are  known  all  over  the  world,  although 
most  of  his  books  may  not  retain  their  hold.  Rough¬ 
ing  It  tells  of  a  trip  to  Nevada;  Innocents  Abroad 
gives  the  story  of  a  journey  round  the  world,  and 
brought  him  fame;  A  Tramp  Abroad  is  in  a  similar 
vein.  With  Charles  Dudley  Warner  he  wrote  The 
Gilded  Age,  with  “Mulberry  Sellers,”  the  speculator, 
as  a  leading  character;  for  young  people  he  wrote 
The  Prince  and  Pauper,  Tom  Sawyer,  and  Tom  Saw¬ 
yer  Abroad.  Besides  his  larger  works,  Mark  Twain 
wrote  many  essays  and  short  articles  which  deal 
more  or  less  with  current  topics.  Some  are  very 
amusing;  others  rather  tedious.  In  fact,  his  humor 
would  be  more  inviting,  if  he  condensed  somewhat  his 
style,  and  did  not  so  obviously  try  to  raise  a  laugh. 

His  Prince  and  Pauper  is  in  many  respects  his 
best  book.  There  he  is  more  than  jester;  he  is  a  gentle 
preacher  to  teach  our  common  humanity.  How  the 
two  lads  exchanged  clothing,  the  young  prince  becom¬ 
ing  a  pauper,  and  the  boy  pauper  becoming  a  prince, 
is  told  in  a  winning  and  spirited  way.  It  has  become 
a  children’s  classic.  Tom  Sawyer  is  possibly  more 
diverting  and  deals  in  more  boisterous  incident,  but 
the  former  book  indicates  a  finer  quality  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  genius. 
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WRITERS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

There  are  many  points  of  difference  between  onr 
century  and  the  centuries  that  have  passed  away,  but 
none  more  suggestive  than  the  great  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  literature  for  young  people.  It  has  become 
not  only  a  most  extensive  field,  but  one  which  oc¬ 
cupies  the  attention  of  our  best  writers.  For  the 
young,  magazines  and  weeklies  are  issued  in  different 
cities,  which  are  widely  read.  Special  series  of  works 
for  all  ages,  from  early  childhood  to  years  of  ma¬ 
turity,  and  including  subjects  like  travel,  history,  art, 
poetry,  adventure,  education,  reading,  biography, 
science,  etc.,  are  published.  There  was  never  an  era 
when  text-books  for  the  young  were  written  in  so 
happy  and  instructive  a  style.  Do  you  realize  that 
this  is  the  children’s  century  in  more  senses  than 
one?  Just  think  for  a  moment  how  the  child’s  wel¬ 
fare  in  every  field  is  zealously  studied  and  sought. 

Now,  omitting  the  long  list  of  Sunday  School  pub¬ 
lications,  and  religious  literature  in  general,  which 
various  societies  issue  steadily,  and  with  helpful  re¬ 
sults  on  the  whole,  two  writers  for  the  young,  merit 
special  notice,  one  of  whom  still  wields  his  kindly 
pen. 

JOHN  T.  TROWBRIDGE  (1827). 

Like  many  others  who  have  later  reached  promi¬ 
nence,  Trowbridge  was  born  in  a  log-cabin,  but  he 
had  parents  who  loved  culture,  and  trained  aright  his 
eager  mind.  Like  Robert  Burns,  he  thought  of  poems 
as  he  was  ploughing  the  fields  in  his  boyhood,  and  in 
his  sixteenth  year  he  had  some  of  his  rhymes  printed, 
which  aroused  his  ambition  to  become  a  poet.  Amid 
his  farm  duties,  he  studied  French  and  Latin  without 
any  one’s  help,  going  to  school  for  awhile  after  his 
father’s  death. 

In  his  nineteenth  year,  he  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  rented  an  attic  and  set  to  work.  Novels  and 
poems  followed  rapidly.  He  was  young,  strong,  and 
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ambitious,  and  his  work  was  well  received  by  various 
periodicals.  It  was  only  when  he  began  to  write  for 
the  young,  that  he  found  what  he  really  could  do.  In 
those  days  the  number  of  writers  for  children  was 
limited,  and  Trowbridge  soon  won  their  hearts.  He 
knew  exactly  what  boys  like  in  stories,  and  he  gave  it 
in  full  measure.  His  Cud  jo’s  Cave,  for  instance,  was 
just  adapted  for  boys,  while  Phil  and  his  Friends  was 
no  less  popular.  He  has  told  the  story  of  his  life  in 
an  entertaining  volume.  Of  his  poems  “The  Vaga¬ 
bonds,”  beginning:  “We  are  two  travelers,  Roger 
and  I — Roger’s  my  dog,”  is  a  favorite  after  many 
decades. 


LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT  (1832-88). 

No  one  disputes  Miss  Alcott’s  claim  to  be  our  most 
popular  writer  for  girls,  although  a  new  generation 
has  sprung  up  since  she  ceased  to  write,  with  some 
new  competitors  for  the  favor  of  young  people.  Her 
father  was  Emerson’s  friend,  the  Alcott  who  was 
rather  an  unpractical  dreamer,  with  curious  ideas 
as  to  children’s  training.  She  wrote  the  story  of  her 
life  and  describes  those  early  lessons,  the  years  of 
poverty  and  trial,  her  fondness  for  writing  verse,  her 
joy  at  seeing  herself  in  print,  and  then  one  by  one  her 
literary  successes  that  gave  comfort  to  her  dear  ones. 
Her  journal,  begun  in  her  tenth  year,  should  be  read 
by  young  people.  Such  was  the  want  of  means  in 
that  household,  due'  to  the  father’s  inability  to  earn 
enough,  that  she  became  the  head  of  the  family  and 
its  main  support. 

She  taught,  helped  in  housework,  became  hospital 
nurse  in  war  times,  wrote  her  Hospital  Sketches; 
from  their  success  she  was  asked  to  write  a  story  for 
girls.  Little  Women  followed  and  won  popularity. 
It  was  the  story  of  her  own  girlhood,  told  with  loving 
sympathy  and  charm  that  went  to  the  hearts  of  a 
million  readers,  young  and  old.  More  books  fol- 
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lowed,  like  Little  Men ,  An  Old  F asliioned  Girl,  Under 
the  Lilacs ,  Eight  Cousins,  etc.,  which  were  also  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  removed  forever  the  burden  of  debt  from 
her  home. 

Her  style  is  animated,  her  incidents  well  con¬ 
trived,  her  characters  are  natural,  the  atmosphere  is 
healthful.  A  brave  spirit  of  helpfulness  is  reflected 
from  her  own  life,  which  was  devoted  to  her  family. 
Her  heroines  and  heroes  have  become  universal  fa¬ 
vorites.  She  wrote  with  her  heart  as  well  as  her  pen. 

OTHER  WRITERS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

A  pioneer  in  this  field  was  Jacob  Abbott  (1803- 
79),  who  wrote  fully  three  hundred  volumes  from  the 
Rollo  Books  for  boys,  and  the  Lucy  Books  for  girls, 
to  many  biographies  of  famous  people,  that  are  full 
of  merit.  Then  came  Hezekiah  Butterworth  with  his 
stories  of  travel,  Zigzag  Journeys ;  Col.  Knox  with 
The  Boy  Travelers;  Horace  E.  Scudder’s  Bodley 
Books;  C.  C.  Coffin’s  Boys  of  ’ 76 ;  all  admirably 
written. 

Closely  competing  in  interest,  but  in  the  line  of 
fiction  simply,  are  W.  L.  Alden’s  amusing  tales  for 
boys;  James  Barnes’  war  stories;  Kirk  Munroe’s  en¬ 
tertaining  volumes;  James  Otis’  diverting  Toby  Ty¬ 
ler  and  his  successors;  Horatio  Alger’s  Ragged  Dick 
series  had  a  wide  popularity,  but  seems  to  have  lost 
its  hold. 

Worthy  rivals  to  Miss  Alcott  as  story-tellers,  are 
Mary  Mapes  Dodge  and  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson.  The 
former,  long  editor  of  St.  Nicholas,  has  written 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  stories  for  young  people 
in  Hans  Brinker,  a  tale  of  life  in  Holland,  capitally 
told,  and  no  less  worthy  of  praise  is  her  Donald  and \ 
Dorothy,  both  books  of  fine  literary  merit  as  well. 
The  special  charm  in  Mrs.  Jackson’s  stories  for  girls 
is  their  style;  no  story-teller  could  write  with  more 
charm.  Her  characters  are  winsome,  even  her  po- 
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nies.  Mrs.  A.  T.  D.  Whitney’s  stories  for  girls,  like 
Real  Folks ,  Faith  Gartney’s  Girlhood  are  in  a  serious 
vein,  but  helpful  and  stimulating;  Margaret  Sidney’s 
Five  Little  Peppers;  Jane  Andrew’s  Seven  Little  Sis¬ 
ters;  Louise  Chandler  Moulton’s  Bedtime  Stories;  all 
thoroughly  entertaining,  which  accounts  for  their 
popularity. 

In  more  serious  lines,  Sarah  K.  Bolton  has  written 
about  Girls  who  Became  Famous,  and  Poor  Boys  who 
Became  Famous ;  Ccd.  Higginson,  who  has  done  much 
in  other  fields,  has  issued  an  admirable  Young  Folk’s 
History  of  the  United  States;  Sidney  Lanier  has  com¬ 
posed  The  Boy’s  King  Arthur  and  The  Boys’  Frois¬ 
sart,  old-time  legends  and  chronicles ;  Anna  Alice  Cha¬ 
pin  has  given  the  story  of  some  of  Wagner’s  operas 
in  three  entertaining  volumes;  W.  H.  Gibson  illus¬ 
trated  by  word  and  pen  enchanting  scenes  from  nature 
in  his  Sharp  Eyes  and  other  works.  In  fairy  tales, 
what  can  surpass  Mary  L.  Booth’s  Home  Fairy  Tales, 
from  the  French  of  Jean  Mace?  Frederick  A.  Ober’s 
series,  heroes  of  American  history,  is  thoroughly  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive.  In  art,  Clara  Erskine 
Clement’s  volumes  are  useful  and  entertaining. 
Gray’s  The  Crusade  of  the  Children  is  a  stirring  ac¬ 
count  of  an  episode  little  known  in  mediaeval  history. 
Lydia  Maria  Child’s  Rainbows  for  Children  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  with  kindergartners. 

Surely  the  past  hundred  years  at  least  show  a  re¬ 
markable  literary  growth  in  our  country,  keeping  step 
with  the  development  in  education,  art,  industry,  sci¬ 
ence  in  general.  Our  summary  is  by  no  means  exhaus¬ 
tive.  No  doubt  you  will  miss  some  prominent  names 
in  various  fields,  writers  whose  works  we  are  proud 
to  include  in  our  country’s  literature.  Yet  there  had 
to  be  some  limitations,  and  a  large  number  in  more 
serious  lines — philosophy,  art,  science,  theology,  eco¬ 
nomics,  sociology,  religion — have  been  omitted  as 
hardly  coming  within  range  of  a  volume  of  this  kind 
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intended  primarily  for  young  people,  and  not  designed 
as  an  advanced  text-book. 

Its  purpose  lias  been  to  show  how  much  American 
Literature  appeals  to  you,  how  much  of  interest  it 
contains  for  boys  and  girls,  who  wish  to  become  cul¬ 
tured  men  and  women. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

Religion  and  Our  Country. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to 
political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indis¬ 
pensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the 
tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert  these 
great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  props 
of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politi¬ 
cian,  equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and 
cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their  con¬ 
nections  with  private  and  public  felicity. 

Let  it  simply  be  asked,  where  is  the  security  for 
property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  reli¬ 
gious  obligation  desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  investigation  in  courts  of  justice?  And  let  us 
with  caution  indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can 
be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever  may  be 
conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds 
of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  for¬ 
bid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in 
exclusion  of  religious  principle. — Washington. 

The  Moral  Influence  of  Slavery. 

There  must  doubtless  be  an  unhappy  influence  on 
the  manners  of  our  people  produced  by  the  existence 
of  slavery  among  us.  The  whole  commerce  between 
master  and  slave  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most 
boisterous  passions — the  most  unremitting  despotism 
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on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submission  on  the 
other.  The  man  must  be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain 
his  manners  and  morals  undepraved  by  such  circum¬ 
stances.  With  the  morals  of  the  people,  their  indus¬ 
try  is  destroyed.  For  in  a  warm  climate,  no  man  will 
labor  for  himself  who  can  make  another  labor  for  him. 
This  is  so  true,  that  of  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  a  very 
small  proportion  indeed  are  ever  seen  to  labor. 

And  can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  secure 
when  we  have  removed  their  only  firm  basis,  a  con- 
viction  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  these  liberties 
are  of  the  gift  of  God !  That  they  are  not  to  be  violated 
but  with  his  wrath?  Indeed  I  tremble  for  my 
country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just;  that  his  justice 
can  not  sleep  forever;  that  considering  numbers,  na¬ 
ture,  and  natural  means  only,  a  revolution  of  the  wheel 
of  fortune,  an  exchange  of  situation,  is  among  pos¬ 
sible  events;  that,  it  may  become  probable  by  super¬ 
natural  interference ! 

I  think  a  change  already  perceptible,  since  the 
origin  of  the  present  revolution.  The  spirit  of  the 
master  is  abating,  that  of  the  slave  rising  from  the 
dust,  his  condition  mollifying;  the  way,  I  hope,  pre¬ 
paring  under  the  auspices  of  heaven  for  a  total  eman¬ 
cipation,  and  that  this  is  disposed  in  the  order  of 
events  to  be  with  the  consent  of  the  master,  rather 
than  by  their  extirpation. 

— Jefferson. 

Christmas.* 

There  is  something  in  the  very  season  of  the  year 
that  gives  a  charm  to  the  festivity  of  Christmas.  At 
other  times  we  derive  a  great  portion  of  our  pleasures 
from  the  mere  beauties  of  nature.  Our  feelings  sally 
forth  and  dissipate  themselves  over  the  sunny  land¬ 
scape,  and  we  “live  abroad  and  everywhere.”  The 
song  of  the  bird,  the  murmur  of  the  stream,  the  breath- 


*From  The  Sketch  Book  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  N.  Y.). 
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ing  of  the  fragrance  of  spring,  the  soft  voluptuousness 
of  summer,  the  golden  pomp  of  autumn — earth  with 
its  mantle  of  refreshing  green,  and  heaven  with  its 
deep  delicious  blue  and  its  cloudy  magnificence — all 
fill  us  with  mute  but  exquisite  delight,  and  we  revel  in 
the  luxury  of  mere  sensation. 

But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  nature  lies  de¬ 
spoiled  of  every  charm,  and  wrapped  in  her  shroud  of 
sheeted  snow,  we  turn  for  our  gratifications  to  moral 
sources.  The  dreariness  and  desolation  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  the  short  gloomy  days  and  darksome  nights, 
while  they  circumscribe  our  wanderings,  shut  in  our 
feelings  also  from  rambling  abroad,  and  make  us  more 
keenly  disposed  for  the  pleasure  of  the  social  circle. 
Our  thoughts  are  more  concentrated — our  friendly 
sympathies  more  aroused.  "We  feel  more  sensibly  the 
charm  of  each  others’  society,  and  are  brought  more 
closely  together  by  dependence  on  each  other  for  en¬ 
joyment.  Heart  calleth  unto  heart;  and  we  draw  our 
pleasures  from  the  deep  wells  of  loving  kindness,  which 
lie  in  the  quiet  recesses  of  our  bosoms. 

— Irving . 


Our  Duty  to  the  Republic. 

We  stand  the  latest,  and,  if  we  fail,  probably  the 
last  experiment  of  self-government  by  the  people.  We 
have  begun  it  under  circumstances  of  the  most  auspi¬ 
cious  nature.  We  are  in  the  vigor  of  youth.  Our 
growth  has  never  been  checked  by  the  oppressions  of 
tyranny.  Our  constitutions  have  never  been  enfeebled 
by  the  vices  or  luxuries  of  the  Old  World.  Such  as 
we  are,  we  have  been  from  the  beginning — simple, 
hardy,  intelligent,  accustomed  to  self-government  and 
to  self-respect. 

The  Atlantic  rolls  between  us  and  any  formidable 
foe.  Within  our  own  territory,  stretching  through 
many  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  we  have  the 
choice  of  many  products,  and  many  means  of  inde- 
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pendence.  The  government  is  mild.  The  press  is 
free.  Religion  is  free.  Knowledge  reaches,  or  may 
reach,  every  home.  What  fairer  prospect  of  success 
could  he  presented?  What  means  more  adequate  to 
accomplish  the  sublime  end?  What  more  is  necessary 
than  for  the  people  to  preserve  what  they  have  them¬ 
selves  created?  Already  has  the  age  caught  the  spirit 
of  our  constitution.  It  has  already  ascended  the  Andes, 
and  snuffed  the  breezes  of  both  oceans.  It  has  infused 
itself  into  the  life-blood  of  Europe,  and  warmed  the 
sunny  plains  of  France  and  the  low  lands  of  Holland. 
It  has  touched  the  philosophy  of  Germany  and  the 
North;  and  moving  onward  to  the  South,  has  opened 
to  Greece  the  lessons  of  her  better  days.  Can  it  be 
that  she  is  to  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of  republics, 
the  inscription  upon  whose  ruins  is:  They  were,  but 
they  are  not.  Forbid  it,  my  countrymen!  Forbid  it, 
heaven ! 

— Joseph  Story . 

The  Indian  Chieftain. 

White  man,  there  is  an  eternal  war  between  me  and 
thee !  I  quit  not  the  land  of  my  fathers,  but  with  my 
life.  In  these  woods,  where  I  bent  my  youthful  bow,  I 
will  still  hunt  the  deer ;  over  yonder  waters  I  will  still 
glide,  unrestrained,  in  my  bark  canoe.  By  those  dash¬ 
ing  waterfalls  I  will  still  lay  up  my  winter’s  store  of 
food;  on  these  fertile  meadows  I  will  still  plant  my 
corn.  Stranger !  the  land  is  mine.  I  understand  not 
these  paper  rights.  I  gave  not  my  consent,  when,  as 
thou  sayest,  these  broad  regions  were  purchased,  for 
a  few  baubles  of  my  fathers.  They  could  sell  what 
was  theirs;  they  could  sell  no  more.  How  could  my 
father  sell  that  which  the  Great  Spirit  sent  me  into 
the  world  to  live  upon.  They  knew  not  what  they  did. 

The  stranger  came,  a  timid  suppliant,  few  and 
feeble — and  asked  to  lie  down  on  the  red  man’s  skin, 
and  warm  himself  at  the  red  man’s  fire,  and  have  a 
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little  piece  of  land  to  raise  corn  for  his  women  and 
his  children : — and  now  he  is  become  strong,  and 
mighty,  and  bold,  and  spreads  out  his  parchment  over 
the  whole,  and  says,  “It  is  mine.”  There  is  not  room 
for  us  both.  The  Great  Spirit  has  not  made  us  to  live 
together.  There  is  poison  in  the  white  man’s  cup;  the 
white  man’s  dog  barks  at  the  red  man’s  heels.  If  I 
should  leave  the  land  of  my  father’s  whither  shall  I 
fly?  Shall  I  go  to  the  south,  and  dwell  among  the 
graves  of  the  Pequots?  Shall  I  wander  to  the  West? — 
the  fierce  Mohawk,  the  man  eater — is  my  foe.  Shall  I 
fly  to  the  east? — the  great  water  is  before  me.  No, 
stranger;  here  I  have  lived  and  here  will  I  die;  and 
if  here  thou  abidest,  there  is  eternal  war  between  me 
and  thee. 

Thou  hast  taught  me  thy  arts  of  destruction:  for 
that  alone  I  thank  thee.  And  now  take  heed  to  thy 
steps :  the  red  man  is  thy  foe.  When  thou  goest  forth 
by  day,  my  bullet  shall  whistle  past  thee;  when  thou 
liest  down  by  night,  my  knife  is  at  thy  throat.  The 
noon  day  sun  shall  not  discover  thy  enemy;  and  the 
darkness  of  midnight  shall  not  protect  thy  rest.  Thou 
shalt  plant  in  terror ;  and  I  will  reap  in  blood.  Thou 
slialt  go  forth  with  the  sickle ;  and  I  will  follow  after 
with  the  scalping  knife.  Thou  shalt  build;  and  I  will 
burn; — till  the  white  man  or  the  Indian  perish  from 
the  land. 

— Edward  Everett . 


Little  Eva. 

Her  form  was  the  perfection  of  childish  beauty, 
without  its  usual  chubbiness  and  squareness  of  outline. 
There  was  about  it  an  undulating  and  aerial  grace  such 
as  one  might  dream  of  for  some  mythic  and  allegorical 
being.  Her  face  was  remarkable,  less  for  its  perfect 
beauty  of  feature  than  for  a  singular  and  dreamy 
earnestness  of  expression,  which  made  the  ideal  start 
when  they  looked  at  her,  and  by  which  the  dullest  and 
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most  literal  were  impressed,  without  exactly  knowing 
why. 

The  shape  of  her  head  and  the  turn  of  her  neck 
and  bust  were  peculiarly  noble,  and  the  long,  golden- 
brown  hair  that  floated  like  a  cloud  around  it,  the  deep, 
spiritual  gravity  of  her  violet  blue  eyes  shaded  by 
heavy  fringes  of  golden  brown,  all  marked  her  out 
from  other  children,  and  made  every  one  turn  and  look 
after  her,  as  she  glided  hither  and  thither  on  the  boat. 
Nevertheless,  the  little  one  was  not  what  you  would 
have  called  either  a  grave  child  or  a  sad  one. 

On  the  contrary,  an  airy  and  innocent  playfulness 
seemed  to  flicker  like  the  shadow  of  summer  leaves 
over  her  childish  face  and  around  her  buoyant  figure. 
She  was  always  in  motion,  always  with  half  a  smile  on 
her  rosy  mouth,  flying  hither  and  thither,  with  an  un¬ 
dulating  and  cloud-like  tread,  singing  to  herself  as 
she  moved,  as  in  a  happy  dream.  Her  father  and 
female  guardian  were  incessantly  busy  in  pursuit  of 
her — but,  when  caught,  she  melted  from  them  again 
like  a  summer  cloud;  and  as  no  word  of  chiding  or 
reproof  ever  fell  on  her  ear  for  whatever  she  chose  to 
do,  she  pursued  her  own  way  all  over  the  boat.  Always 
dressed  in  white,  she  seemed  to  move  like  a  shadow 
through  all  sorts  of  places,  without  contracting  spot  or 
stain;  and  there  was  not  a  corner  or  nook,  above  or 
below,  where  those  fairy  footsteps  had  not  glided,  and 
that  visionary  golden  head,  with  its  deep  blue  eyes, 
fleeted  along. 

The  fireman,  as  he  looked  up  from  his  sweaty  toil, 
sometimes  found  those  eyes  looking  wonderingly  into 
the  raging  depths  of  the  furnace,  and  fearfully  and 
pityingly  at  him,  as  if  she  thought  him  in  some  dread¬ 
ful  danger.  Anon  the  steersman  at  the  wheel  paused 
and  smiled,  as  the  picture-like  head  gleamed  through 
the  window  of  the  round  house,  and  in  a  moment  was 
gone  again.  A  thousand  times  a  day  rough  voices 
blessed  her,  and  smiles  of  unwonted  softness  stole  over 
hard  faces  as  she  passed ;  and  when  she  tripped  fear- 
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lessly  over  dangerous  places,  rough,  sooty  hands  were 
stretched  involuntarily  out  to  save  her  and  smooth  her 
path. 

Tom,  who  had  the  soft,  impressible  nature  of  his 
kindly  race,  ever  yearning  towards  the  simple  and 
child-like,  watched  the  little  creature  with  daily 
increasing  interest.  To  him  she  seemed  something 
almost  divine;  and  whenever  her  golden  head  and 
deep  blue  eyes  peered  out  upon  him  from  behind  some 
dusky  cotton-bale,  or  looked  down  upon  him  over  some 
ridge  of  packages,  he  half  believed  he  saw  one  of  the 
angels  stepped  out  of  the  New  Testament. 

— Harriet  Beecher  Stowe . 

Address  at  Gettysbur 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  con¬ 
ceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal.  We  are  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure.  We  are 
met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  are  met 
to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  the  final  resting- 
place  of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this.  But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedi¬ 
cate,  we  can  not  consecrate,  we  can  not  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  strug¬ 
gled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to 
add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say  here;  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here 
to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us ;  that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo¬ 
tion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
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not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation  shall,  under 
God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 

— Lincoln. 

Waiting  to  Grow.* 


Little  white  snowdrop,  just  waking  up, 
Violet,  daisy  and  sweet  buttercup! 

Think  of  the  flowers  that  are  under  the  snow, 
Waiting  to  grow! 

And  think  what  hosts  of  queer  little  seeds — 
Of  flowers  and  mosses,  of  ferns  and  weeds — 
Are  under  the  leaves  and  under  the  snow, 
Waiting  to  grow! 


Think  of  the  roots  getting  ready  to  sprout, 
Reaching  their  slender  brown  fingers  about, 
Under  the  ice  and  the  leaves  and  the  snow, 
Waiting  to  grow! 


— Sidney  Lanier. 


How  Cyrus  Laid  the  Cable. 

Come,  listen  all  unto  my  song; 

It  is  no  silly  fable; 

’Tis  all  about  the  mighty  cord 
They  call  the  Atlantic  Cable. 

Bold  Cyrus  Field  he  said,  says  he, 

I  have  a  pretty  notion 

That  I  can  run  a  telegraph 

Across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Then  all  the  people  laughed,  and  said, 
They’d  like  to  see  him  do  it; 

He  might  get  half-seas  over,  but 
He  never  could  go  through  it; 

To  carry  out  his  foolish  plan 
He  never  would  be  able; 

He  might  as  well  go  hang  himself 
With  his  Atlantic  Cable. 

But  Cyrus  was  a  valiant  man, 

A  fellow  of  decision; 

And  heeded  not  their  mocking  words, 
Their  laughter  and  derision. 


^Copyright,  1884,  by  May  D.  Lanier  (Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons, 
Publishers). 
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Twice  did  his  bravest  efforts  fail, 

And  yet  his  mind  was  stable; 

He  wa ’n’t  the  man  to  break  his  heart 
Because  he  broke  his  cable. 

* 4 Once  more,  my  gallant  boys!”  he  cried; 

“Three  times! — you  know  the  fable — 

(I’ll  make  it  thirty,”  muttered  he, 

“But  1  will  lay  the  cable!) 

Once  more  they  tried— hurrah!  hurrah! 

What  means  this  strange  commotion! 

The  Lord  be  praised!  the  cable’s  laid 
Across  the  Atlantic  Ocean! 

Loud  ring  the  bells— for,  flashing  through 
Six  hundred  leagues  of  water, 

Old  Mother  England’s  benison 
Salutes  her  eldest  daughter! 

O’er  all  the  land  the  tidings  speed, 

And  soon,  in  every  nation 
They’ll  hear  about  the  cable  with 
Profoundest  admiration! 

Now  long  live  President  and  Queen; 

And  long  live  gallant  Cyrus; 

And  may  his  courage,  faith,  and  zeal 
With  emulation  fire  us; 

An-d  may  we  honor  evermore 

The  manly,  bold,  and  stable; 

And  tell  our  sons,  to  make  them  brave, 

How  Cyrus  laid  the  cable! 

— John  0.  Saxe. 


Vanity. 

The  sun  comes  up  and  the  sun  goes  down, 

And  the  day  and  night  are  the  same  as  one; 
The  year  grows  green  and  the  year  grows  brown, 
And  what  is  it  all,  when  all  is  done? 

Grains  of  sombre  or  shining  sand 
Sliding  into  and  out  of  the  hand. 

And  men  go  down  in  ships  to  the  seas, 

And  a  hundred  ships  are  the  same  as  one; 
And  backward  and  forward  blows  the  breeze, 

And  what  is  it  all,  when  all  is  done? 

A  tide  with  never  a  shore  in  sight 
Setting  steadily  on  to  the  night. 
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The  fisherman  droppeth  his  net  in  the  stream, 

And  a  hundred  streams  are  the  same  as  one; 
And  a  maiden  dreameth  her  love-lit  dream, 

And  what  is  it  all,  when  all  is  done? 

The  net  of  the  fisher  the  burden  breaks, 

And  after  the  dreaming  the  dreamer  wakes. 

— Alice  Cary. 


The  Battle  of  Lexington. 

The  circling  century  has  brought 
The  day  on  which  our  fathers  fought 
For  liberty  of  deed  and  thought, 

One  hundred  years  ago; 

We  crown  the  day  with  radiant  green, 

And  buds  of  hope  to  bloom  between, 

And  star  undimmed,  whose  heavenly  sheen 
Lights  all  the  world  below! 

At  break  of  day  again  we  hear 
The  ringing  words  of  Paul  Revere, 

And  beat  of  drum  and  bugle  near, 

And  shots  that  shake  the  throne 
Of  tyranny,  across  the  sea, 

And  wake  the  sons  of  Liberty 
To  strike  for  freedom  and  be  free:  — 

Our  King  is  God  alone! 

“Load  well  with  powder  and  with  ball, 
Stand  firmly,  like  a  living  wall; 

But  fire  not  till  the  foe  shall  call 
A  shot  from  everyone — ” 

Said  Parker  to  his  gallant  men. 

Then  Pitcairn  dashed  across  the  plain, 
Discharged  an  angry  threat,  and  then 

The  world  heard  Lexington! 

\ 

Militia  and  brave  minute-men 
Stood  side  by  side  upon  the  plain, 
Unsheltered  in  the  storm  of  rain, 

Of  fire  and  leaden  sleet; 

But  through  the  gray  smoke  and  the  flame, 
Star-crowned,  a  white-winged  angel  came, 
To  bear  aloft  the  souls  of  fame 
From  war’s  red  winding-sheet! 
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Hancock  and  Adams  ’  glory  won, 

With  yeomen  whose  best  work  was  done 
At  Concord  and  at  Lexington, 

When  first  they  struck  the  blow. 

Long  may  their  children’s  children  bear, 

Upon  wide  shoulders  fit  to  wear, 

The  mantles  that  fell  through  the  air 
One  hundred  years  ago! 

— George  W.  Bungay. 


Nations  and  Humanity. 

It  was  not  his  olive  valleys  and  orange  groves  which 
made  the  Greece  of  the  Greek,  it  was  not  for  his  apple 
orchards  or  potato  fields  that  the  farmer  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  York  left  his  plough  in  the  furrow  and 
marched  to  Bunker  Hill,  to  Bennington,  to  Saratoga. 
A  man’s  country  is  not  a  certain  area  of  land,  but  it 
is  a  principle ;  and  patriotism  is  loyalty  to  that 
principle. 

So  with  passionate  heroism,  of  which  tradition  is 
never  weary  of  tenderly  telling,  Arnold  von  Winkel- 
ried  caught  into  his  bosom  the  sheaf  of  foreign  spears. 
So,  Nathan  Hale  disdaining  no  service  that  duty  de¬ 
mands,  perishes  untimely  with  no  other  friend  than 
God  and  the  satisfied  sense  of  duty.  vSo,  through  all 
history  from  the  beginning,  a  noble  army  of  martyrs 
has  fought  fiercely,  and  fallen  bravely,  for  that  unseen 
mistress,  their  country.  So,  through  all  history  to  the 
end,  that  army  must  still  march,  and  fight,  and  fall. 

But  countries  and  families  are  but  nurseries  and 
influences.  A  man  is  a  father,  a  brother,  a  German,  a 
Roman,  an  American ;  but  beneath  all  these  relations, 
he  is  a  man.  The  end  of  his  human  destiny  is  not  to  * 
be  the  best  German,  or  the  best  Roman,  or  the  best 
father ;  but  the  best  man  he  can  be. 

History  shows  us  that  the  association  of  men  in 
various  nations  is  made  subservient  to  the  gradual 
advance  of  the  whole  human  race ;  and  that  all  nations 
work  together  towards  one  grand  result.  So,  to  the 
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philosophic  eye,  the  race  is  but  a  vast  caravan  forever 
moving,  but  seeming  often  to  encamp  for  centuries  at 
some  green  oasis  of  ease,  where  luxury  lures  away 
heroism,  as  soft  Capua  enervated  the  hosts  of 
Hannibal. 

But  still  the  march  proceeds, — slowly,  slowly  over 
mountains,  through  valleys,  along  plains,  marking  its 
course  with  monumental  splendors,  with  wars,  plagues, 
crime, — advancing  still,  decorated  with  all  the  pomp 
of  nature,  lit  by  the  constellations,  cheered  by  the 
future,  warned  by  the  past.  In  that  vast  march,  the 
van  forgets  the  rear;  the  individual  is  lost;  and  yet 
the  multitude  is  but  many  individuals.  He  faints,  and 
falls,  and  dies;  man  is  forgotten;  but  still  mankind 
moves  on,  still  worlds  revolve,  and  the  will  of  God  is 
done  in  earth  and  heaven. 

We  of  America,  with  our  soil  sanctified  and  our 
symbol  glorified  by  the  great  ideas  of  liberty  and  re¬ 
ligion, — love  of  freedom  and  love  of  God, — are  in  the 
foremost  vanguard  of  this  great  caravan  of  humanity. 

Our  faith  is  in  God  and  the  right ;  and  God  himself 
is,  we  know  our  Guide  and  Leader.  Though  darkness 
sometime  shadows  our  national  sky,  though  confusion 
comes  with  error,  and  success  breeds  corruption,  yet 
will  the  storm  pass  in  God’s  good  time,  and  in  clearer 
sky  and  purer  atmosphere  our  national  life  grow 
stronger  and  nobler,  sanctified  more  and  more,  conse¬ 
crated  to  God  and  liberty  by  the  martyrs  who  fall  in 
the  strife  for  the  just  and  true. 

And  so  with  our  individual  hearts,  strong  in  love 
for  our  principles,  strong  in  faith  in  our  God,  shall  the 
nation  leave  to  coming  generations  a  heritage  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  law,  and  religion,  and  truth,  more  glorious 
than  the  world  has  known  before ;  and  our  American 
banner  be  planted  first  and  highest  on  heights  as  yet 
unwon  in  the  great  march  of  humanity. 

— George  W.  Curtis . 
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School  Days. 

Lord,  let  me  make  this  rule, 

To  think  of  life  as  school, 

And  try  my  best 
To  stand  each  test, 

And  do  my  work, 

And  nothing  shirk. 

Should  someone  else  outshine 
This  dullard  head  of  mine 
Should  I  be  sad? 

I  will  be  glad 
To  do  my  best 
Is  Thy  behest. 

If  weary  with  my  book 
I  cast  a  wistful  look 
Where  posies  grow, 

O  let  me  know 
That  flowers  within 
Are  best  to  win. 

Dost  take  my  book  away 
Anon  to  let  me  play, 

And  let  me  out 
To  run  about? 

I  grateful  bless 
Thee  for  recess. 

Then  recess  past,  alack, 

I  turn  me  slowly  back, 

On  my  hard  bench 
My  hands  to  clench, 

And  set  my  heart 
To  learn  my  part. 

These  lessons  Thou  dost  give 
To  teach  me  how  to  live, 

To  do,  to  bear, 

To  get  and  share 
To  work  and  pray 

And  trust  alway. 

What  though  I  may  not  ask 
To  choose  my  daily  task? 

Thou  hast  decreed 
To  meet  my  need, 

What  pleases  Thee, 

That  shall  please  me. 


— Maltbie  D.  Babcock, 


PART  V. 

Biblical  Literatures. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


The  Story  of  Our  English  Bible. 

HE  Bible  which  has  become  so  real  a  part  of 
our  homes  and  lives,  is  without  any  doubt  the 
most  widely  circulated  book  in  the  world.  The 
year  1911,  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
authorized  English  edition,  was  made  the  occasion  of 
a  celebration  throughout  the  globe.  As  an  essential 
part  of  English  literature,  our  work  would  be  incom¬ 
plete  without  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  the 
English  Bible,  and  the  service  it  has  rendered  as  a 
literary  monument. 

Now  you  are  not  to  be  troubled  with  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Bible.  It  is  an  interesting  topic,  but 
just  think  what  you  would  have  to  learn  about:  The 
original  manuscripts  and  how  they  were  lost ;  the  ver¬ 
sions  or  early  translations  in  Latin,  Greek,  Syrian, 
Samaritan,  etc. ;  the  many  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the 
Old  Testament;  the  existing  Greek  manuscripts  of 
various  dates  of  the  New  Testament;  and  the  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  early  church  fathers.  Neither  will  you 
be  told  about  how  a  number  of  precious  Biblical  manu¬ 
scripts,  going  back  many  hundred  years,  have  been  re¬ 
covered  from  strange  burial  places.  You  will  not  even 
hear  about  the  Vulgate,  or  Latin  version  made  by  St. 
Jerome  in  the  fourth  century,  which  for  a  thousand 
years  influenced  directly  every  version  of  the  Bible  in 
Western  Europe,  and  is  held  in  authority  by  the 
Catholic  Church  today.  Our  task  is  rather  to  familiar- 
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ize  you  with  the  story  of  the  English  Bible,  and  how 
our  present  translation  arose. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  VERSION. 

Long  before  the  days  of  Wycliffe — you  will  learn 
more  about  him  soon — attempts  were  made  to  give 
the  Scriptures  in  the  language  of  the  people.  About 
one  thousand  two  hundred  years  ago  a  poor  Saxon 
cowherd  was  sleeping  in  a  stable  of  the  Whitby  Abbey ; 
he  had  left  the  feast,  where  the  rest  were  making 
rhymes,  because  he  could  not  raise  his  voice  in  song. 
Then  there  appeared  a  divine  vision  which  told  him 
that  he  would  surely  sing.  And  on  awakening  Caedmon 
became  a  poet,  for  when  the  Abbess  heard  the  tale  she 
translated  to  him  a  Biblical  story  from  a  Latin  manu¬ 
script,  which  he  reproduced  in  a  beautiful  poem.  In 
this  manner  much  of  the  Bible  was  rendered  by  him  in 
very  simple  verse.  Of  course  it  was  no  regular 
translation. 

Then  came  two  bishops  of  the  eighth  century,  one 
of  whom,  Eadhelm,  translated  David’s  Psalms  into 
Anglo-Saxon,  while  the  other,  Egbert,  finished  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Gospels.  A  still  greater  worker  in  the  same 
century  was  the  scholar  Beda,  who  wrote  a  version  of 
St.  John’s  Gospel.  Alfred  the  Great,  too,  was  a  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
he  wrote  the  wish  “that  all  the  free  born  youth  of  his 
Kingdom  should  employ  themselves  on  nothing  till 
they  could  first  read  well  the  English  Scripture.”  Here 
are  some  specimens  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  version : 

Drihten  waes  sprechende  Lord  was  speaking  these 
thaes  word  to  Moyse  and  thus  words  to  Moses  and  thus  said: 
ewaeth:  Ic  earn  Drihten  thy  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God.  I  led 

God.  Ic  the  sit  gelaedde  of  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
Aegypta  londe  and  of  heora  and  its  thraldom, 
theowdome.  Love  thou  not  other  strange 

Ne  lufa  thu  othre  fremde  gods  over  me. 
godas  ofer  me. 

About  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  were  a  few 
other  translators,  of  whom  Aelfric  is  best  known.  Here 
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is  a  specimen  of  an  old  Saxon  version,  the  passage 
being  St.  Matthew  VII,  26,  27 : 


And  aelc  thaera  the  gebyrath  thas  mine  word 
And  each  of  them  that  heareth  these  mine  words, 


and  tha  ne  wyrith  se  bith  gelic  tham 

and  that  not  worketh  (them)  he  beeth  like  that 


dysigan  man  tha  getimbrode  hys  hus  ofer 

foolish  (dizzy)man  that  timbered  his  house  over 


sand  -  ceosel. 
sand  -  gravel. 

and  bleowun 
and  blew 


Tha  rinde  hyt  and  thaer  comun  flod. 

Then  rained  it  and  there  come  flood 

windas  and  ahruron  on  that  hus,  and 
winds  and  rushed  on  that  house,  and 


that  hus  feoll  and  hys  hryre  waes  mycel 
that  house  fell  and  his  fall  was  mickle. 


WYCLIFFE. 

It  was  an  era  of  great  corruption  and  ignorance, 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  John 
Wycliffe,  a  parish  priest  of  Lutterworth,  was  tried  and 
condemned  by  the  monks  and  abbots,  bishops  and 
doctors  of  the  church  for  teaching  an  open  Bible,  and 
criticising  grave  faults  of  his  time.  Unterrified  by  the 
outcry,  he  returned  to  his  quiet  parsonage,  and  com¬ 
pleted  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures — the  first  time 
that  England  had  received  such  a  work.  He  died  in 
1384  and  his  version  of  the  Bible,  a  portion  of  which 
was  due  to  an  Oxford  leader  of  his  day,  Nicholas  de 
Hereford,  and  all  of  which  was  revised  eight  years 
after  its  completion  by  Richard  Purcey,  marked  an  era 
in  the  history  of  the  old  book.  It  circulated  widely, 
chiefly  among  the  wealthier  classes,  owing  to  its  cost 
as  written  manuscript.  It  is  said  that  a  load  of  hay 
was  given  for  permission  to  read  it  for  a  certain  period 
one  hour  a  day.  In  those  times  it  was  against  the 
rules  of  the  Church  to  spread  the  Scriptures  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  you  would  not  believe  if  you  were  told  that 
any  one  who  possessed  the  Wycliffe  version  was 
hunted  like  a  wild  beast,  and  if  found  reading  it,  was 
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burned  with  the  copy  round  his  neck.  These  are  true 
facts,  although  they  are  not  pleasant  to  be  related. 
But  this  period  of  violence  was  to  pass  away. 

TYND ALE’S  VERSION. 

A  century  after  Wycliffe’s  death,  in  1483  William 
Tyndale  was  born.  Winning  fame  at  Oxford  as  a 
scholar,  he  chanced  to  meet  at  Cambridge  Erasmus, 
greatest  Greek  scholar  of  his  time,  and  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  Greek  Testament  just  completed.  This 
led  him  to  a  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  resolve 
to  issue  a  new  English  version  in  which  task  he  occu¬ 
pied  himself  for  nearly  a  year.  The  conditions  of  the 
age  were  hostile  to  any  translator  of  the  Bible,  but  he 
determined  to  utilize  the  new  invention  of  printing, 
and  in  1524  set  out  for  Hamburg,  there  to  finish  the 
work. 

One  day  of  the  year  following,  there  came  a  hurried 
message  to  him  while  at  Cologne  with  his  New  Testa¬ 
ment  almost  ready,  and  rushing  to  the  printer’s  house 
he  seized  all  the  sheets  he  could  find,  to  save  them  from 
seizure  by  the  magistrate  at  the  order  of  a  priest 
named  Cochlaeus.  Then  he  escaped  to  Worms,  and 
produced  for  the  first  time  a  printed  English  New  Tes¬ 
tament  in  two  editions,  one  in  smaller  size,  the  more 
readily  to  escape  detection.  In  barrels,  cases,  bales  of 
cloth,  and  sacks  of  flour,  the  books  were  sent,  and  soon 
were  scattered  over  England  despite  the  efforts  made 
to  buy  up  all  the  copies  and  destroy  them.  The  print¬ 
ing  press  could  not  be  checked.  Then  began  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  work,  and  Tyndale ’s  friends  were  as 
eager  in  its  defence,  and  at  last  the  Bible  became  an 
open  book,  although  Tyndale  an  exile  in  a  German 
town,  was  enticed  some  distance  from  his  house,  car¬ 
ried  to  prison  at  the  Castle  of  Vilvorden,  and  on  Oct.  6, 
1536,  strangled  to  death,  his  English  foes  being  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  deed.  Of  the  first  edition  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  copies,  only  two  are  known  to  survive. 
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Tyndale ’s  translation,  including’  all  tlie  New  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  at  the  basis  of 
King  James’  and  the  Revised  Version.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Fronde,  “the  peculiar  genius  which  breathes 
through  the  English  Bible,  the  mingled  tenderness  and 
majesty,  the  Saxon  simplicity,  the  grandeur,  un¬ 
equalled,  unapproached  in  the  attempted  improve¬ 
ments  of  modern  scholars,  all  are  here,  and  bear  the 
impress  of  the  mind  of  one  man,  and  that  man  William 
Tyndale.  ”  It  has  been  calculated  that  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  words  of  the  Revised  Version  of  1881  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  in  Tyndale ’s  of  1525. 

OTHER  VERSIONS. 

In  1536,  the  year  of  Tyndale ’s  imprisonment,  ap¬ 
peared  the  Bible  of  Myles  Coverdale  who,  while  neither 
scholar  nor  translator  of  any  experience,  produced  a 
work  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  modestly  acknowledg¬ 
ing  its  defects.  It  is  not  an  original  work,  being  a 
translation  from  the  Dutch  and  Latin  with  the  help  of 
five  interpreters,  one  evidently  Tyndale  himself,  whom 
he  closely  follows.  Then  came  Matthews’  Bible,  also 
a  close  copy  of  Tyndale.  The  Great  Bible  was  issued 
in  England  in  April,  1539,  ‘  ‘  authorized  to  be  used  and 
frequented  in  every  church  in  the  Kingdom,”  Cover- 
dale  being  in  charge  of  the  work  which  was  a  compila¬ 
tion  from  Matthews’  and  Coverdale ’s  Bibles,  and  hence 
really  a  revision  of  Tyndale ’s. 

In  1559  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  entry  into  London 
raised  an  English  Bible  presented  to  her,  and  devoutly 
kissed  it,  while  three  months  later  she  accepted  the 
dedication  of  a  new  version,  the  Geneva  Bible,  which 
long  was  popular.  It  was  later  called  the  “Breeches 
Bible,”  from  the  passage  rendered,  “sewed  fig-leaves 
together  and  made  themselves  breeches.”  It  was 
printed  in  the  present  Roman  type,  and  was  cheaper 
and  less  cumbrous  than  the  “Great  Bible”  associated 
with  Cranmer,  while  its  marginal  notes  were  of  value 
to  the  later  Authorized  Version. 
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KING  JAMES’  VERSION. 

In  J anuary  1604  a  conference  of  bishops  and  clergy 
was  held  in  London  under  the  presidency  of  King 
James  when,  after  other  subjects  of  debate,  the  defects 
in  the  two  current  versions  of  the  Bible  were  discussed. 
There  were  then  really  three  versions :  The  Genevan, 
the  most  popular;  the  Bishop’s,  issued  eight  years 
later,  and  supported  by  the  church  authorities;  and 
the  4  ‘  Great  Bible  ’  ’  of  Henry  VIII,  which  might  still  be 
seen  chained  to  a  stone  or  wooden  desk  in  many  a 
country  church.  The  need  of  a  new  translation  was 
widely  felt  as  likely  to  unite  the  rival  parties,  and 
King  James  thought  it  would  add  to  the  glory  of  his 
reign  if  it  was  issued  under  his  auspices.  Fifty-four 
learned  men  were  selected,  representing  the  High 
Churchmen,  Puritans,  and  others,  and  every  Biblical 
scholar  of  note  was  asked  to  cooperate.  The  revisers 
were  divided  into  six  companies.  Careful  rules  were 
drawn  up.  No  pains  were  spared  to  ensure  clear,  vig¬ 
orous,  idiomatic  English,  as  well  as  broad  and  sound 
scholarship.  And  the  result  was  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion  of  1611,  known  also  as  King  James’  Version, 
which  “lived  in  the  ear,”  writes  Father  Faber,  “like 
a  music  which  can  not  be  forgotten,  like  the  sound  of 
church  bells.  It  is  a  part  of  the  national  mind,  and  the 
anchor  of  the  national  seriousness.  It  is  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  man’s  best  moments;  all  that  there  has 
been  about  him  of  soft,  and  gentle,  and  pure,  and  peni¬ 
tent,  and  good,  speaks  to  him  forever  out  of  his  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible.  ’  ’ 


THE  REVISED  VERSION. 

It  had  long  been  realized  that  a  revised  translation 
of  Scripture  would  be  necessary,  in  view  of  the  further 
light  as  to  text  and  its  interpretation  which  had  been 
brought  about  in  course  of  the  centuries.  Hebrew  and 
Greek  scholars  had  studied  and  compared  numerous 
Biblical  manuscripts,  some  of  recent  discovery,  and 
changes  in  the  accepted  version  were  seen  to  be  imper- 
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ative,  that  is,  they  had  to  be  made  to  keep  the  English 
Bible  in  touch  with  the  latest  scholarship. 

So  the  work  began  towards  the  end  of  June,  1870, 
in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  of  Westminster  Abbey  by 
a  body  of  eminent  scholars  and  churchmen  of  different 
denominations,  a  similar  circle  of  scholars  preparing 
across  the  Atlantic  to  cooperate  in  the  labor  of  revis¬ 
ion.  In  ten  years  Nov.  11,  1880,  the  New  Testament 
was  completed  and  four  years  later  the  Old  Testament. 
On  May  5,  1885,  the  complete  Revised  Bible  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  public. 

HOW  THE  BIBLE  IS  SPREAD. 

The  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  so  re¬ 
markable  that  the  figures  would  almost  seem  to  have 
been  issued  by  a  mathematical  romancer  instead  of  by 
careful  auditors.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  issue  annually  6,600,000  copies;  the  Scotch 
and  Hibernian  Bible  Societies  2,300,000 ;  the  American 
Bible  Society  2,826,000 ;  German  Bible  Societies  about 
900,000;  Dutch  and  Scandinavian  Bible  Societies  about 
400,000 ;  making  a  total  of  over  13,000,000  copies.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  Bibles  sold  annually  by  pub¬ 
lishers,  which,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  amount  to 
2,000,000  additional  copies,  making  the  total  yearly 
issue  of  this  wonderful  book  15,000,000  copies.  Since 
its  foundation  in  1804  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  alone  has  issued  more  than  222,000,000  copies 
of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  nearly  72,000,000  have  been 
Bibles  or  Testaments  in  English. 

ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  LITERATURE. 

Mere  figures  can  not  accurately  represent  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  English  Bible.  It  is  more  a  part  of  our 
literature  than  Shakespeare,  and  its  words  and  phrases 
have  sunk  deeply  into  the  thought  of  the  people.  It 
provides  more  quotations  than  any  other  work.  Its 
sayings  and  proverbs  are  universally  repeated,  It 
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furnishes  a  model  to  the  best  writers  in  style  no  less 
than  language.  John  Ruskin  has  stated  that  he  owes 
his  knowledge  of  English  to  the  Bible  taught  him  in 
childhood  by  his  mother.  ‘‘I  account  the  scriptures  of 
God  to  he  the  most  sublime  philosophy/’  wrote  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  “The  Book  is  a  hook  of  eternally 
effective  power,”  said  Goethe.  And  the  greatest  won¬ 
der  of  all — such  a  work  is  the  daily  companion  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  young  and  old  all  the  world  over. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


/  / 


The  Bibles  of  the  World. 

PRIMITIVE  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE. 

ONG  before  writing  was  invented  ancient  na¬ 
tions  bad  their  sacred  traditions  which  they 
handed  down  by  word  of  mouth.  In  many  lands 
these  were  given  over  to  professional  narrators  who 
made  a  business  of  fixing  them  in  their  memory,  and 
of  teaching  them  to  their  successors.  Such  bodies  of 
sacred  literature  may  properly  be  described  as  oral 
Bibles.  They  still  exist  among  savage  tribes  that  have 
not  yet  learned  the  use  of  writing. 

THE  BABYLONIAN  SACRED  TABLETS. 

As  early  as  4000  B.C.  the  Sumerians,  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  developed  out  of  an  original 
picture-writing,  an  elaborate  system  of  signs  for  words 
and  for  syllables,  which  they  inscribed  on  tablets  of 
stone  or  of  clay.  Hundreds  of  such  records  have  been 
discovered,  containing  stories  about  the  gods,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world  and  the  flood,  psalms,  prayers,  incan¬ 
tations,  oracles,  omens,  and  laws.  On  account  of  their 
weight  they  could  not  be  gathered  into  a  single  volume ; 
yet  they  formed  a  sacred  literature  to  which  the  name 
“  Bible  ”  might  well  be  applied. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  BOOK  OF  THE  DEAD. 

Another  independent  system  of  writing  was  in¬ 
vented  in  Egypt  at  least  as  early  as  4000  B.C.  Charms 
for  the  dead  were  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  oldest 
tombs.  In  the  pyramids  of  kings  of  the  fifth  and  the 
sixth  dynasties  (2600-2500  B.C.)  long  inscriptions  were 
jjlaced  containing  magical  words  to  help  the  spirits 
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in  their  entrance  into  the  other  world.  In  later  cen¬ 
turies  similar  passages  were  composed,  and  after  1500 
B.C.  these  were  written  in  huge  papyrus  rolls  that 
were  placed  with  the  mummies  in  their  coffins.  Thus 
arose  the  so-called  Book  of  the  Dead,  the  Bible  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians. 

THE  CHINESE  “KING”  AND  “SHU.” 

Writing  was  invented  in  China  in  remote  antiquity, 
and  many  religious  texts  were  recorded  in  prehistoric 
times.  K’ung-fu-tsu,  or  Confucius,  who  lived  about 
500  B.C.,  gathered  the  ancient  material  into  three 
books,  called  Shu ,  Shi ,  and  Yih,  which  contained  re¬ 
spectively  histories,  songs,  and  rules  of  conduct.  He 
himself  wrote  a  book  called  Tsh’un-ts’iu,  the  history 
of  the  province  of  Lu  where  he  was  born.  Another 
work,  called  Li-ki,  records  his  words  and  deeds.  These 
five  books  are  grouped  under  the  collective  name  of 
King ,  or  “woof,”  because  they  contain  the  essential 
materials  for  right  living.  Four  other  books  known  as 
Shu ,  or  “history,”  were  composed  by  disciples  of  Con¬ 
fucius,  and  contain  moral  and  political  conversations 
of  their  master.  These  nine  books  were  enlarged  in 
the  period  of  the  Han  dynasty  (206  B.C.-220  A.D.), 
and  the  resulting  work  has  been  the  Bible  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  ever  since. 


THE  INDIAN  “VEDAS.” 

Perhaps  as  early  as  1500  B.C.  the  fair-skinned 
Aryans,  whose  original  home  was  in  Europe,  entered 
India  from  the  north,  and  conquered  the  earlier  inhab¬ 
itants.  Their  Eishis,  or  sacred  singers,  composed 
hymns  in  praise  of  the  gods  who  showed  themselves 
in  sky,  storm,  fire,  and  other  operations  of  nature. 
After  a  thousand  years  of  oral  transmission  these 
songs  were  written  in  the  four  books  of  the  Veda ,  or 
“Knowledge.”  Of  later  origin  are  the  Brahmanas, 
which  are  written  in  prose,  and  contain  the  rules  for 
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sacrifice.  They  are  supplemented  by  the  Aranyakas , 
or  “forest  meditations,”  and  the  Upanishads,  or  “in¬ 
structions,”  which  contain  the  most  ancient  philoso¬ 
phy  of  India.  All  these  books  are  regarded  by  the 
Hindus  as  inspired  in  the  strictest  sense. 

THE  BUDDHIST  SCRIPTURES. 

Gautama,  the  descendant  of  a  noble  family  in 
Northern  India,  was  born  about  560  B.C.  After  long 
meditation  the  way  of  salvation  dawned  upon  him,  and 
he  became  the  Buddha,  or  “enlightened.”  He  taught 
that  life  was  wholly  evil,  and  that  only  through  right 
thinking,  right  speaking,  and  right  doing  could  one 
destroy  the  desire  for  life,  and  thus  pass  at  death  into 
Nirvana,  or  non-existence.  After  his  death  collections 
of  his  sayings  and  doings  were  made  by  his  disciples. 
In  the  time  of  Asoka,  the  greatest  of  the  Buddhist 
kings  (263-226  B.C.),  a  number  of  sacred  books  were 
in  existence.  In  succeeding  centuries  Buddhism  was 
driven  out  of  India,  but  established  itself  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Asia.  Hence  we  have  two  sets  of  Budd¬ 
hist  scriptures.  Those  of  the  southern  church  in 
Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Siam  are  known  as  the  Tripitaka, 
or  “three  baskets.”  They  are  written  in  the  Pali  lan¬ 
guage  and  are  as  long  as  the  English  Bible.  The 
northern  church  in  Nepal,  Thibet,  China,  and  Japan 
has  the  Tripitaka  in  a  different  form  and  in  the 
Sanskrit  language.  In  Thibet,  China,  and  Japan  trans¬ 
lations  of  these  and  of  other  works  are  regarded  as 
authoritative. 


THE  PERSIAN  “AVESTA.” 

Zoroaster,  the  prophet  of  ancient  Persia,  was  born 
about  660  B.C.  He  taught  that  the  world  was  the 
scene  of  an  eternal  conflict  between  the  good  god  Ahura 
Mazda  and  the  devil  Angra  Mainyu,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  all  men  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  good  god,  and 
help  bring  in  the  time  when  he  would  defeat  and 
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destroy  the  devil.  His  teaching  was  embodied  in  the 
Gathas,  or  “ hymns,’ ’  which  are  the  oldest  parts  of  the 
Avestci,  or  Bible  of  the  Persians.  In  the  course  of 
three  centuries  the  Zoroastrian  literature  had  grown 
to  be  so  extensive  that  it  was  arranged  in  twenty-one 
groups  of  twenty-one  books  each.  Most  of  these  per¬ 
ished  in  the  conquests  of  Alexander  (330  B.C.)  and  of 
the  Arabs  (650  A.D.),  and  all  that  now  remains  is  the 
fragment  preserved  by  the  Parsees  in  Northern  India. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Long  before  the  time  of  Moses  the  Hebrews  had 
their  sacred  traditions  which  they  handed  down  by 
word  of  mouth.  About  1200  B.C.  Moses  gave  them 
the  religion  of  Jehovah  (originally  pronounced 
Yahweh).  His  teaching  was  transmitted  orally  along 
with  the  older  traditions.  In  Canaan  the  Hebrews 
learned  many  of  the  traditions  of  the  land,  particularly 
old  Babylonian  stories  that  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Canaanites.  They  also  gathered  a  fund  of  new  stories 
concerning  the  conquest  of  the  land,  the  ‘ 4  Judges’ ’  and 
the  early  kings.  In  the  time  of  David,  about  1000  B.C., 
they  acquired  the  alphabet,  and  began  to  write  their 
religious  traditions.  After  the  division  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  in  931  B.C.,  a  series  of  sacred  histories  was  com¬ 
posed  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  another  series  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ephraim;  and,  after  the  fall  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  in  722  B.C.,  these  two  series  were 
worked  together  in  the  Books  of  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Numbers,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings. 

The  prophets  of  the  eighth  and  the  seventh  century 
B.C.  insisted  that  Jehovah  was  supremely  righteous, 
and  that  righteousness  was  His  sole  requirement  of 
men.  The  writings  of  these  great  men  in  their  histor¬ 
ical  order  are  as  follows:  Amos  (760  B.C.),  Hosea 
(750),  Isaiah  1-32  (740-700),  Micah  (722-680).  Their 
teaching  resulted  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  (pro¬ 
mulgated  in  619  B.C.),  which  was  a  compromise  be- 
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tween  the  old  popular  sacrificial  religion  and  the  moral 
religion  of  the  prophets.  The  prophets  who  wrote 
after  the  Deuteronomic  compromise,  namely,  Jere¬ 
miah  (624-586  B.C.),  Nahum  (606),  Habakkuk  (605), 
Ezekiel  (592-570),  Obadiah  (after  586),  Isaiah  40-55 
(546),  Haggai  (520),  Zechariah  1-8  (520-518),  Malaclii 
(445),  Isaiah  56-66  (about  440),  Joel  and  Zechariah 
9-14  (after  333),  diminished  continually  the  demand 
for  righteousness,  and  emphasized  the  importance  of 
religious  ceremonies.  This  ritualistic  reaction  found 
expression  in  the  Holiness  Code  (Lev.  17-26),  written, 
most  critics  say,  shortly  before  the  Babylonian  exile 
in  586  B.C. ;  in  the  code  of  Ezekiel  40-48;  and  above 
all  in  the  so-called  Priestly  Code  (Exod.  35-Numb.  10 
and  the  kindred  passages  in  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  Joshua)  which  gathered  up  all  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Hebrews  that  had  come  down  in  the  oral  tradition 
of  the  priests  since  the  days  of  Moses.  The  remaining 
poetical  and  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  written  in  the  three  centuries  preceding  the 
Christian  era,  although  some  of  them  contain  much 
older  material.  These  records,  gathered  into  the  three 
collections  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Writings, 
have  been  the  Bible  of  the  Jews,  and  part  of  the  Bible 
of  the  Christians  ever  since. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  revived  and  ennobled  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  ancient  prophets  that  God  was  supreme 
righteousness,  and  that  He  required  righteousness  of 
men.  He  taught  that  God  was  a  Father  who  loved 
mankind,  that  all  men  were  brothers,  that  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man  was  the  sum-total  of  religion,  and 
that  he  had  come  to  save  men  from  sin,  and  to  give 
them  eternal  life.  He  left  no  writings,  but  he  gathered 
a  company  of  disciples  whom  he  taught  by  word  of 
mouth.  According  to  the  Christian  belief,  after  his 
crucifixion  and  reappearance  to  his  friends  in  30  A.D. 
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they  hailed  him  as  the  Messiah,  or  Christ,  and 
preached  his  Gospel  throughout  the  lands  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean.  For  thirty  or  more  years  they 
found  no  need  to  write  what  they  knew  of  the  words 
and  deeds  of  Jesus.  Paul,  however,  the  first  mission¬ 
ary  to  the  Gentiles,  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
churches  that  he  had  planted.  These  in  the  order  of 
their  probable  origin  were  I  Thessalonians  (51  A.D.), 
II  Thessalonians  (54),  I  and  II  Corinthians  (55-56), 
Galatians  (56),  Romans  (58),  Ephesians  and  Colos- 
sians  (58),  Philemon  (62),  Philippians  (64).  If 
Paul  was  acquitted  at  Rome  whither  he  was  sent  to  be 
tried,  he  may  have  written  I  and  II  Timothy  and  Titus 
after  his  release,  but  it  is  much  doubted  whether  these 
really  come  from  his  hand.  About  60  A.D.,  Matthew, 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  wrote  a  collection  of  his 
sayings  in  the  Aramaic  language.  This  has  not  come 
down  to  us.  After  Paul’s  martyrdom  (about  67  A.D.), 
Mark,  the  companion  of  Peter  and  Paul,  wrote  the 
Gospel  of  Mark.  Between  70  and  75  A.D.  the  Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew  was  composed  on  the  basis  of  Mark 
and  Matthew’s  Aramaic  work.  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel 
71-75  A.D.,  using  the  same  sources  as  Matthew  and 
some  new  sources.  James  and  I  Peter  seem  to  have 
been  written  70-80  A.D. ;  Acts,  Hebrews,  and  Revela¬ 
tion,  80-90  A.D.,  and  the  Gospel  and  , Epistles  of  John 
about  100  A.D.,  if  they  are  the  work  of  the  Apostle 
John,  which  is  doubted  by  many.  II  Peter  and  Jude 
are  still  later,  and  are  not  the  work  of  the  apostles 
whose  names  they  bear.  These  writings  were  gathered 
into  a  Canon,  or  rule  of  life,  by  the  early  Church  and, 
together  with  the  Old  Testament,  they  constitute  the 
Bible  of  Christians  of  every  denomination. 

THE  KORAN. 

Mohammed,  the  prophet  of  Arabia,  was  born  about 
570  A.D.  At  Mecca,  his  birthplace,  he  came  into  con¬ 
tact  with  both  Judaism  and  Christianity.  At  an  early 
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age  he  had  visions,  like  those  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  and  felt  himself  called  to  attack  the  heathen¬ 
ism  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  In  622  A.D.  he  was 
compelled  to  flee  to  Medina,  but  here  he  found  recog¬ 
nition,  and  eventually,  partly  by  war  and  partly  by 
persuasion,  won  the  whole  of  Arabia  to  his  teaching. 
His  fundamental  doctrine  was,  “  There  is  no  god  but 
Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.”  He  himself 
was  unable  to  write,  but  his  sermons  were  recorded 
by  a  secretary  on  skins,  large  bones,  palm-leaves, 
stones,  etc.,  or  were  preserved  in  the  memory  of  his 
companions.  Later  under  the  Caliph  Othman  (644-656 
A.D.)  these  fragments  were  gathered  and  arranged 
without  any  historical  order  in  the  so-called  Koran, 
or  “recitation.”  This  is  the  Bible  of  the  Moslems  in 
all  lands  to  which  Mohammedanism  has  spread. 

WHAT  THESE  BIBLES  TEACH  US. 

You  have  now  a  general  idea  of  what  these  great 
religious  works  are,  and  how  they  arose  and  became 
so  important.  No  literature  has  played  so  vital  a  part 
in  human  life  as  these  old  books.  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  their  influence  not  only  on  the  thought  of  the  na¬ 
tions,  but  on  the  character  of  men  and  women.  In 
German  literature,  we  know  how  Luther’s  Bible  trans¬ 
lations  was  the  starting-point  for  a  great  development 
of  the  German  language.  The  influence  of  the  English 
Bible  upon  English  literature  as  well  as  upon  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  mankind,  is  remarkable.  Today 
more  copies  of  the  work  are  being  printed  and  circu¬ 
lated  than  ever  before. 

These  Bibles  show  at  times  a  wonderful  sympathy, 
as  similar  ideas  are  found  in  each,  to  tell  the  common 
aspirations  of  the  various  religions  which  at  their  best 
are  partners  in  the  work  of  human  betterment.  They 
contain  sublime  thoughts,  splendid  moral  teachings, 
thrilling  poetry,  and  beautiful  stories.  Every  boy 
and  girl  should  know  something  of  their  history  and 
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their  teachings.  A  few  selections  will  now  he  given, 
so  that  you  can  see  what  lofty  ideas  those  Bibles  fur¬ 
nish  of  God,  man,  and  our  relations  to  one  another. 

The  True  Man. 

A  man  does  not  become  a  Brahmana  by  bis  platted  hair,  by  his 
family,  or  by  both;  in  whom  are  truth  and  righteousness,  he  is  the 
true  man.  He  who  has  cut  all  fetters  and  who  never  trembles,  he 
who  is  independent  and  unshackled,  him  I  call  indeed  a  man.  He 
who  is  free  from  anger,  dutiful,  virtuous,  without  weakness  and 
subdued;  he  who  utters  true  speech,  instructive,  and  free  from 
hardness,  so  that  he  offend  no  one,  him  I  call  indeed  a  man.  He 
whose  knowledge  is  deep,  who  has  wisdom,  who  knows  the  right  way; 
he  who  is  tolerant  with  the  intolerant,  mild  with  fault  finders,  free 
from  passion  among  the  passionate,  him  indeed  I  call  a  man.  The 
manly,  the  noble,  the  hero,  the  great  sage,  the  simple,  the  master,  the 
awakened,  him  I  call  the  right  and  true  man. 

— From  the  Buddhist  Bible. 


A  Hymn. 

Thou,  O  Lord,  art  one  with  Supreme  Wisdom  and  with  the  lower 
wisdom! 

Thou  art  hidden,  not  to  be  described,  without  name,  not  to  be 
conceived! 

Thou  art  pure,  eternal,  and  very  great! 

Seeming  many,  thou  art  one. 

All  things  are  in  thee. 

Like  the  many-colored  fire,  lurking  in  endless  forms,  thou  dost 
quicken  the  world  and  answer  each  one’s  need. 

Unknown,  all-knowing! 

Thou  art  the  true  one,  the  part  and  the  whole. 

Thou  art  above  concealment. 

Preserver  of  all  regions,  thy  abode  is  the  excellence  of  the  earth 
and  to  thee  earth  flies  for  refuge. 

O  thou  who  dwells  everywhere,  where  need  of  thee  is,  there  art 
thou! 

— From  the  Brahman  Scriptures. 


Virtue. 

Is  virtue  far  off?  I  wish  to  be  virtuous,  and  lo!  it  is  near. 
It  runs  swifter  than  the  royal  drivers. 

Is  anyone  able  for  a  day  to  apply  bis  strength  to  virtue? 
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I  have  not  seen  the  case  in  which  his  strength  would  not  be  sufficient. 

A  man  should  not  be  concerned  that  he  has  no  place;  he  should  be 
concerned  to  fit  himself  for  one. 

Virtue  is  not  left  to  stand  alone.  He  who  practises  it  will  have 
neighbors. 

The  man  of  perfect  virtue  is  slow  of  speech;  for  when  one  feels  the 
difficulty  of  doing,  can  he  be  otherwise  than  cautious  and  slow 
in  speaking? 

The  firm,  the  enduring,  the  simple,  and  the  modest  are  near  to  virtue. 

Let  everyone  regard  virtue  as  something  depending  upon  himself — 
its  performance  is  not  to  be  yielded  to  any  teacher. 

The  wise  man  never  hastens,  neither  in  his  studies  nor  words.  He  is 
sometimes,  as  it  were,  mute,  but  when  it  is  his  duty  to  act  and 
practise  what  is  right,  he  hurries  all  things. 

The  She-King  says:  “  Heaven  created  all  men  having  their  duties 
and  the  means  of  performing  them.  It  is  the  natural  and  con¬ 
stant  disposition  of  men  to  love  beautiful  virtue.”  He  who 
wrote  this  ode  knew  right  principles. 

— From  the  Chinese. 


Childbed  of  God. 

Then  Paul  stood  in  their  midst  on  Mars'  Hill  and  said:  “Men 
of  Athens,  in  all  things  I  perceive  that  ye  are  very  devout.  While 
passing  along  and  observing  your  objects  of  worship,  I  found  also 
an  altar  with  this  inscription:  To  an  unknown  God.  What  there¬ 
fore  ye  without  knowledge  of  it  worship,  that  do  I  make  known 
to  you.  The  God  of  heaven  and  earth  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands;  nor  doth  he  receive  service  at  the  hands  of  men,  as 
though  he  needeth  anything,  since  it  is  he  that  giveth  to  all  life  and 
breath  and  all  things.  And  he  made  of  one  blood  every  nation  of 
men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  having  fixed  appointed 
times  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation;  that  they  should  seek 
God,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him,  though  he  is 
not  far  from  every  one  of  us.  For  in  him  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being;  as  also  some  of  your  own  poets  have  said:  We  are 
his  children! 

— From  the  New  Testament. 

The  Goodness  of  God. 

The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd;  I  shall  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures; 

He  leadeth  me  beside  still  waters. 

He  refresheth  my  soul;  he  leadeth  me 
In  straight  paths,  for  his  name’s  sake. 
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Even  though  I  should  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  would  fear  no  evil;,  for  thou  wouldst  be  with  me; 

Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  would  comfort  me. 

Thou  spreadest  before  me  a  table  in  the  presence  of  my  enemies; 
Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil; 

My  cup  overfloweth. 

Surely  goodness  and  lovingkindness  will  follow  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life; 

And  I  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever! 

— From  the  Old  Testament. 


Knowledge. 

Knowledge  enables  its  possessor  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
forbidden  from  what  is  not;  it  lights  the  way  to  heaven;  it  is  our 
friend  in  the  desert,  our  society  in  solitude;  our  companion  when 
far  away  from  our  homes.  It  guides  us  to  happiness,  it  sustains  us 
in  misery;  it  raises  us  in  the  estimation  of  our  friends;  it  serves  us 
as  an  armor  against  our  enemies.  With  knowledge  the  servant  of 
God  rises  to  the  height  of  excellence.  The  ink  of  the  scholar  is  more 
sacred  than  the  blood  of  the  martyr.  God  created  Reason,  and  it 
was  the  most  beautiful  being  in  his  creation,  and  God  said  to  it:  1 
have  not  made  anything  better  or  more  perfect  or  more  beautiful 
than  thou.  Blessings  will  come  down  on  mankind  on  thy  account, 
and  they  will  be  judged  according  to  the  use  they  make  of  thee. 

— From  the  Koran. 


Worship. 

We  worship  the  pure,  the  Lord  of  purity. 

We  worship  the  universe  of  the  true  spirit,  visible,  invisible,  and 
all  that  sustains  the  welfare  of  the  good  creation. 

We  praise  all  good  thoughts,  all  good  words,  all  good  deeds,  which 
are  and  will  be,  and  keep  pure  all  that  is  good. 

Thou  true  happy  Being!  We  strive  to  think,  to  speak,  to  do  only 
what  of  all  actions  may  promote  the  two  lives — the  body  and  the 
mind. 

We  beseech  the  spirit  of  earth  to  grant  us  beautiful  and  fertile 
fields,  for  believer  and  unbeliever,  for  rich  and  poor. 

We  worship  the  wise  one  who  formed  and  furthered  the  spirit 

of  earth. 

We  worship  him  with  our  bodies  and  souls. 

We  worship  him  as  being  united  with  the  spirits  of  pure  men 
and  women. 

We  worship  the  promotion  of  all  good,  all  that  is  very  beautiful, 
shining,  bright,  everything  that  is  good. 


— From  the  Zendavesia. 
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